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PrefaQe 



The writing center is an indispensable adjunct to many college and 
jiniversity writing programs, and it is growing in importance on the 
^secondary school level as well. Tutorial writing services huve always been 
diverse in their pedagogies, philosophies, and physical makeups^But the . 
writing center's period of chaotic adolescence is nearly over. Center direc- 
tors are slowly articulating common goals, objectives, and methodologies; 
and writing centers are beginning to take on;a common /orm, to evolve 
into a recognizable species. • * 

Now that the field of writing center operation is abqut to enter adult- 
hood, directors are beginning to examine the concepts underlying their 
work. Hence, one of the-^principal objectives of this book is to provide 
a forum for center dir^sctors to speculate formally on theoretical and 
administrative matters germane to the writing center. Writing Centers: 
Theory and Administration is in fact the first book to examine the 
picdagogical theories of tutorial services and to relate them to actual 
center practices. ' ^ .' 

Part I,^Writing Center Theory^ is comprised of seven essays discussing 
purely theoretical and pedagogical issues. Kenneth Bruffee, an influential" 
pioneer of "collaborative/learning," begins the section with a discussion 
of thef nature of knowledge and the manner in which students "acquire^ 
it; thii discussion leads to a cogently articulated rationale for peer tutor- 
, ing. ibhn and Tilly Warnock attempt in Chapter 2 to establish a working 
theory pf the writing-center. InX^hapter 3 Stephen North, coeditor of the 
WritmgJCenter Journal, reviews the major research on writing centers 
and suggests directions this research should take in the future. 

North's coeditor, Lil Brannon,^and C. H. Knoblauch provide in 
the fourth chapter a philosophical perspective on writing centers, urging 
directors to constantly reexamine their professional assumptions about 
center pedagogy. Following Brannon and Knoblauches advice, Patrick 
Hartwell scrutinizes in the fifth chapter some commonly he)d assumptions 
° about composition pedagogy and writing center practices. In Chapter 6 
Karen Spear applies principles of cognitive theory to writing center 
methodology, discussing specifically how to promote the cognitive devel- 
opment of tutees. The final essay in Part 1 is a Delphi study conducted 
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by Bcn6 Scanlon Cox; this research report attempts to establish clear- 
ly defined priorities and guidelines for foture development of the writ- 
ing center. 

Part I is concerned exclusively with theoretical issues. Most of the 
. essays deal with esfablishing a conceptual basis for writing centers-anj 
peer tutoring. In addition, most of ihe essays in this section . particularly 
the chapters by Bruffee, Hartwell, and Brannon and Knoblauch, are 
of direct interest not only to writing center directors but to all teac.iers 
of writing. 

Part II, Writing Center Administration, emphasizes the practical con- 
cerns of writing center administrators. This section is -very much a "how 
to" manual for both novice and experienced directors! The first essay in 
Part II deals with how to establish a^writing center at a two-year institu- 
tion, bai it is relevant also to administrators in fourryear colleges and 
even to directors of existing centers. In the second essay, Chapter 9, 
Peggy Jolly uses her expertise as a grant writer to explain how directors - 
can secure funds from a variety of sources. And in Chapter 10, C. Michael 
Smith discusses how to streamline a center's paperwork and filing system. 

The last three essays of Part II deal with celiter staffing. Loretta Cobb 
and Elaine Elledge discuss staffing a center with peer tutors. Going one 
step further, Linda Bannister-Wills illustrates an effective tutor training 
program. And Jeanette, Harris completes the discussion by explaining 
how to devise an in-house tutor training manual. ' 

Part III, Special Concerns, deals with topics of interest to individual 
directors. These essays often mix theoretical concerns with practical 
.methodology, both pedagogical and administrative, the first essay in this " 
section (Chapter 14) addresses a key concern of many centers: attitudinal 
problems of faculty, tutors, and tutees. In Chapter 15, Mary Croft deals 
with one category of the. attitude question: how to cope with the tutee 
who resists writing center assistance. Thomas Nash then examines the 
subject of teaching invention in the writing center and provides a clever 
analysis oi the theoretical links between the invention .jjrbcess and the 
tutorial. Rodney Siraard discusses in Chapter 17 the "professional role^ 
of the tutor— a^unique essay from the perspective of a skilled tutor. 

The final two essays in this cc^llection are companion pieces in that 
both discuss expanding center services. Alexander Friedlander explains 
how to integrate an ESL program into a writing center, while Keats 
Sparrow and Bei;tie Fearing discuss how to incorporate the tutoring of 
technical and business writing into a center. In light of the influx of 
foreign students and technical-business writers into colleges and univer- 
sities, both essays are of particular interest to center directors who must 
meet the needs of these students. 
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The finai section of the book is an extensive bibliography of articles, 
books, and dissertations about writing centers, tutoring, and issues rele- 
vant to center directors. 

the publisher an J editor wish to acknowledge their gratitude to Thorn 
Hawkins— a leader in the field of writing center administration— for the 
Introduction which he has contributed to this bookc It is hoped that this 
book wiltcprovide center directors with a sense of focus for further study 
of Wiling centers, their objectives and methodologies, for only through 
focused research will center directors be able to continue the unified, 
professional growth they have begun in the last decade. 

\ . ^ Gary A. Olson 
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The growth of wiling centers is but one part of a search for new vitalUy 
in the humanities. This search include* making fundamental changes not 
only in how writing is taught, but also in Jiow writing is defined, Most 
teachers can identify good writing, but there is much less consensus, on 
how good writing gets done and how it caft be taught. Several new 
models of the writing process are being proposed, whereas a short time 
igo classroom teachers had no such models, and few tried seriously to 
teach writing as a process. " oday instructors can inform their teaching 
from numerous new studies \ fields such as rhetoric, cognitive psychol- 
ogy, and sociolinguistics. 

The growihg pains of wrtdng centers are symptomatic of a general 
stale of flux and ten5ioh in the humanities, a condition caused by drop- 
ping enrollments ::s\d a changing student body. Writing centers are 
coming of age in the midit of this tipheaval because they make room, 
provide space and time, for students to talk about ideas, to explore 
meaning, and to freely engage in the trial and error of putting their 
thoughts into writing. 

This congenial environment for learning how to think and to write is 
based on tutoring, chieOy one-on-one instruction, but also the kind of 
tutoring that sometimes, though never exclusively, involves small group 
work. As the number of nohtraditiona! students increased in the 60s and 
70s, it became more and more apparent tftat writing could not be taught 
to a classroom of twenty, thirty, or more students. Such a pedagogy had 
always been a marginal method at best. In large classes you can teac^i 
giajnmar, you can teach literature, you can teach rhetorical patterns, but 
you cannot teach writing.Tlie best way, maybe the only way, to learn 
how to write is*by writing and rewriting. Beyond practicing writing, the 
writer can also learn a good deal by talking tc a sensitive and responsive 
reader before and during writing and rewriting. The chief pedagogy of 
writing centers, tutoring, recognizes that writing is at once the most 
personal and the most social task students engage in. As Kenneth Bruffee 
explains in this :collection, what wc know, hence what we write, is a 
product of social interaction: our talk. Students' writing can improve 
through close and regular contact with a supportive, yet critical audience. 
Trained tutors, peer or otherwise, know how to listen and how to ev;gage 
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Students in a constructive dialogue that becomci^ an essential part of the 
coinpoj>mg prot !>, 

A:s researchers and scholars are -redefining what it means to write, so 
loo are writing centers helping to redefine what it means to teach writing 
These who teach in writing centers do not play the rolc^ of shaman, guru, 
or mentor, but instead are the aixhitecu and partfter^ of collaborative 
Jearnmg. They redesign the learning environment so tnat more of the 
responsibility and the activity of learning is shifted onto the Harner. 
There is a sharing of power, accompanied by the recognition that, since 
we aic all learners, we are all capable of being teachers and that teaching 
and learning are not separate but complementary activities. In tandem 
with the new theories of composition that emphasize process, the leach- 
ing practices of writing centers are influencing the way writing is taught 
m the classroom. It is now quite common during classfime to conference 
and to form small peer groups \ acre students in effect tutor each other. 
Many teachers no longer mark student papers in private, but instead 
respond in person during a conference with the author, a practice that is 
indispensable to writing center pedagogy. Writing centers are one of the 
chief agents of this movement toward individualization and collaborative 
learning, but there has been no extensive documents ion of their imp^t 
Most composition researchers and scholars, when looking for ^reas^of 
inquiry, do not go to writing Qpntcrs'; they go to the classroom. As a 
result, there is not only an abundance of ignorance about the way writing 
centers have shaped classroom teaching, but writing center professionals 
themselves suffer a knowledge gap. As Steve ^orth once noted in a 
scathing self-mdictment, . . >ve don't know wfwt we are doingr A less 
mcriminaiing observation might be thai much moi e is going on in writing 
centers than meets the eye. Take for example all df the crassroom instruc- 
tors who have been able to write better essay lokcs based on feedback 
from writing center tutors and staff who expJaih how students react to 
certain assignments. More real learning is going on'than anyone realizes 
because students v'-e spending more , time on what matters and getting 
more from, their contacts with instructors and tutors. There is a flexibiity 
in the teaching of composition that was not possible ten years ago— 
teachers and tutors can accommodate a (norc diverse student body and 
can talk with students about their writing in a variety of disciplines, not 
just English. 

Writing centers are doing so much now with collaborative learning 
that often their practice outstrips thoir theoretical grasp of principles 
behind their work. For instance, in the Berkeley Wriiinf^ntcr pc-er tutors 
have been showing selected students videotapes of their lutoring sessions 
m^q^ffbrt to stimulate greater involvement, specifically to increase the 
rat:o orsnrdenrto tutor talk. Tutoi^Trave^«n~slpinc^^^^^ 
in both the stqdents' learning behavior and writing, but no onr is quite 
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sure how ihc changes come aboui, Dcspiic imprc|stvc» recent advan:ts in 
ihcofeticai understanding by specialists, writing' centers daily discover 
new cicmcnts in students* writing processcs tha; cry for iurtber investiga- 
tion. Writing renters now arc 30 closc^ so intimate with their students' 
approaches to learning thai they ofccn cannot »scc the '"oresi for the trees. 
C;>njcciure and cxperifnentation frequently subsliioic" for more solid 
understanding, ff wjiiing centers itrc to continue making subslantiaJ con- 
tributions 10 cia*;sroom practices and curricula, if they arc ?o reach a 
proauciivc and long-lasting maturity/ they must do more ihan^'paich 
together fragments of successful practices. ' , 

To begin uith. writing centers can ally themselves wiih faculty who are 
rcdeHnin^' what it means to teach writing. .Writing centers are not alone 
in meeting the challenge of leaching the new com^tiiucncy of noniradi- 
tiona! students and the new methodologies of coliabor^uve learning. 
Faculty from various dcparimenis look to the writing center for know!-^ 
edge and expertise in these areas, but also for a place to share expert- 
cnces,,to compare notes. And more and more facuUy ftom traditionaJ 
English departments 35 well are becoming involved with writing center 
aciivuies. In years 10 come there will bt.an I'nbeasing demand on w'riung 
centers to participate in campuswidd efforts to improve iihc tcacljing of 
writing. -As traditional faculty look for ways to ihange their teaching 
techniques/ writing centers vyjl! be asked to explain n<lw approaches. 
Writing centers mu.s.t draw from their vfirsl decade of experience, must 
gather together their successes (and the shards of their failures), so tiiat 
they can involve themselves more fully in the new, campuswJdc interest in 
teaching composition. There is going to be a gr^uier^^ need than ever 
before to explain how writing centers do what ^hey do. 1 . 

The essays in ihis book suggest many arqas for'thinking. research, ahd^ 
future study. Certainly more could be written on the group tnrorials that 
Karen Spear feels writing centers underplay, and Patrick HartwelPs con- ^ 
elusions about a iutor^s role in helping students translate, wrjttcn-dowri 
speech seem a tantalizing invi«.aiion..to further speculation. But even while 

' writing center staff are concerned with issues that help build their profes- 
sional profile on 'ihc larger, national level, they must remember that a' 
significant saurce of their strength lies, in their responsiveness to the 
special needs of their local sludcntSv Unlike an academic] department, 
writing centers have no claim to a universal discipline. When teachers 
meet and talk about "English** or "history"* or **philosophy,!*Jhey share 
an understanding based on a canon of knowledge^ buft Avhcn tl)c talk 

^turns to writing centers, you will find \^uch less agresmient about content, 
purpose, and scope of operations. Rather than a weakness, however, this 
eclecticism points to an underlying strength*: writing centers must bf? 
resourceful because |hey tend to be a schocirs mostj^oncerted rcsjponsc to 
ther individual accds of its students, especially the nontraditional student. 
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ConsctjucniJy, wriiing centers and i<:^raing ccnieri^ ar^? in a vay 55cnsi* 
tive position (acirdcmicaliy speaking) on campus. Tbev must tn: very 
rc^pomivc to change, and they have a great deal to lesrn abouL ITicy : 
must sec (heir local concerns as their major challenge. Wheis there is a 
new c!ien!c!e to icrve. whether they be returning wo.Tcn, Asian immi-' 
grants, technical writers, or deaf students, writiirg ccntw not only face 
new in.'>tructional challenges, but also ure in a superb pbsitiqn to maker 
ciiscovcries abc^ut langijagc dc>ldop_mciit^^^^^ 

diaic needs provide writing, centers with the opportunity to test dxiiting' 
knowledge and explore new avenues of instruction/ What writing ^^^^^ 
can learn about teaching writing to their special' popuiaiions can help ail 
teachers of writing. 

By pubiishisig volumes such as fhis, Wfilini ctintef staff canTnlarge 
iheir sphere of itiflucnce while al the same lime take a hand in directing 
their own growth. No one ktiows for sure how "big" writing centers Wiil 
get, how entixmched they might become in the Jicxt twenty years on our 
campuses, but |hey'h2ivi made an impression that } think will be strongly 
felt for a very 'long tim.c. Writing centers fiavc concentrated on student 
learning raiheir than on a "subject" of study. W;iting centers stand for an 
attitude toward students, toward writing, and toward teaching that puts 
control and responsibiliiy for Naming backjute'the hands ofsiudcnK 
Tilly ana John V/arnock suggest, in their chapler'in this book, that this' 
"liberatory" function of writing centers may best be carried out if ihcy 
remain on the ^idelincs and avoid being swallowed up by the larger 
aciideniic units/ fn other words, whatever the fiscal firtur^ of wriUng 
centers may be, they will always be- important and infiuenUal if t}>ey 
rcrnain vommitted to the kind of tutoring that focuses **on rttianing, not 
form; on process, not product; on authorial intention and audfcnce 
expectation, not teacher authority or punitive r;ie^urcs; on holistic and 
Juiman concerns7not crio.i; and 

Such an energetic commiiment to tutoring ^ircscnts something of a - 
• doublc-bindjo d;:dicated wiling center staff who wish to make a con- ' 
tributicm beyond their local reMm/to gcY^he wdi^/o^^^^^ hclp shape the 
future by participating in a discourse, but who have a strong obUgation 
to spend ^heir lime with students. So, this volume rcpresents-a rare gift of , 
tirne from a fev/ of those many committed professionals, but it is^also an * 
invitation to oihei^s tp get involved. Not only could faculty from Various 
departments {psychology, English, education, sociology, UngUtstics; rhet- 
oric, come quickly jo mind) find fertile ground fof study, harried writing 
ccnisr instructors could add new perspective to their work with students 
if they foaghl for and got release time td write and publish, the articles 
\[n this collection demonstrate that it is well worth the effort. \ 
\^ V 

Thom Hawkins \ 
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1 Peer Tutoring and the 
''Conversation of Mankind" 




Kenneth A. BrulTcr . \. 

Brooklyn College 

Qiy Univcf^sUy o\ Now York 

The fjihcr of "coIluboraUve karning." Brafkt? aVgucs thai iholighi 
* and writi?}g arc special artifacts grounded in convcrsaiio" . As 5uch, 
boih are fo sic red by taaching thai cmphasi/ci conversaUonal ex- 
change among peers. Besides providing a iheoreiicaS basis for peer 
latorir^g in writmg centers, the author answers the mosi common 
objections to collaborative learning and suggests how it might bs 
e?«;(cnded to other areas of humanistic study. . * 

•**.'»,,' 

The beginnings of* peer tutoring lie in practice, not in theory. A decade or 
so ago, faculty and aaminisirators in.a fcw instituiions arcKind the country 
became auarc that, increasingly, sludetits entering college had difficiilly 
doing as well in academic studies' as their abilities suggeg^tcd they should 
be able to do. Some of these siudems were in many ways poorly prepared 
academically. Many more of ihem, however, had or. paper excellent 
secondary preparation.. The common denominator amon^ie jpoorly 
prepared and the apparently well prepared seemed to 'be ^at, for cul- 
tural reasons we may not y^i fully undcrotand', all these student^ had 
difficiih^^^jl^iapting to the. traditional or "noimal"* convcmions of the 
colledeclassroom. / 

ojc symptom of t^iffic^liy wii^ that marty of these students refused 
help when it was offered. Ivlainly, colleges offered ancillary progranw 
staffed by professionals. Students avoided them in droycs. Many solutions 
to this problem were siiggcstedl and tried, from mandated pro-ams to 
sink-or-swim. One idea that seemed at the time among the most exotic 
and unlikely {th^t is* in the jargon of the Sixties, among the most 

I am indebted for editorial advice in rtvising this essay lo Marjory Pcna, Baruch 
CoT??i<:e. CtiNY, and for conviJrsation regarding issuts raisf d in >hc essay to her and other 
FcMo^ of the Brooklyn College Institute for Training Peer Tutors. DxZ Institute was 
supported by a grant tVom the Irm^ for the I'Tiprov-cmcnt of Pos;«ccndary Education. 
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radical •) turned out to work rathe." we?f^ Some of us had guessed that 
students were refusing, the help we' were providing because it seemed to 
them merely an extension of the work/ the expectations, and above all the 
social strvcture of traditKonal classroom learning. And it was- traditional 
chis.^room learning tlui- seemed tp hav^left these sVudents ilriprepared in 
the iirst place. What they needecf, we had guessed, was help of a son that 
was not an extension but an alternative to the traditional classroom . 

To provtde that alternative, we tOmed to peer tutoring.Through peer 
tut-onng, we reasoned, teachers could reach students by organizin£ (hem 
to teach ^?ch other. Peer tutorihg was a type of collaborative learninif. It 
did jiot seem lo change what people learned but, rather, the social context 
, m which they fearned it. Peer tutoring made learning a two,way streef 
since students' work tended to, improve wheft they got help from peer 
tutors and tutors learned /rom the students (hey helped and from the- 
activity cif tutoring itself. Peer tutoring harnessed the powerful educative 
force of peer infiuence that had been-and largely still is-ignored and 
hence wasted by traditional forms. of education.' ' 

These are some of the insights we garnered through the practical 
experience of organizing peer tutoring tq meet student needs More, 
recently, we have begun to learn that much 6( this practical experi^ce 
and the msights it. yielded have a conceptual- rationale, a theoretical 
dimension, that had escaped us earlier as Ve muddled through, trying to 
solve practical problems in practical ways. The better we understand this 
conceptual rationale, however, the more it leads us to stispect that peer 
tutorina,(and collaborative learning in genera?) has the potential to 
challenge the theory and practice of traditional classroom learning ilelf 
This essay will sketch what seems to me to be the most persiiisive 
conceptual rationale for peer tutoring and will suggest what appear to be 
some of the larger implications of that ratio nale.yrhe essay will begin by 
dLSCussmg the view of thought and knowledgerfat seems to underiie pe€r 
tutoring. Then it will suggest what this View, implies about how' peer 
tutoring works-. Finally, the essay will suggest what this concept of 
knowledge may sugge^St for studying and teaching the humanities. 

f ■ ■■ * 

Conversation and the Origin of Thought ^ 

In an important essay on the place of literature in education published 
some twenty years ago, Michael Oakcsliott argues that what distinguishes 
human beings from other animals is our ability to participate i»i uncndinp 
conversation. "As civilized human beings,*' Oakeshou says, * " 

we are the inheritors, neither of an inquiry about ourselves and the 
world, nor of an accumulating body of information, but^f a con- 
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versatiol,' begun in the p(^imeval forests and extended and made 
■ . more articulate in the course of centuries. It is a conversation which 
goes.o.n both in public and within each of ourselves. . Education, 
properly speaking, is an initiation into the skill and partnership of 
this conversation in which we learn to recognize the voices, to 
. distinguish the proper occasions of utterance, and in which we 
acquire the intellectual and moral habits appropriate to conversation. 
And it is this conversation which, in the end, gives place and charac- 
ter 10 ;;\cry human activity and utterance.^ 

Arguing that the hurtian conversaiiQn takes place within us as well as 
among us and that con\;^rsation as it takes place within us is what we call 
reflective thought, Oakeshott makes the assumption that conversation and 
.reflective thought are related in two ways: organically and formally. That 
is, as the work of Lev Vygotsky and others has shown,^ reflective thought- 
is public or social conversation internalized. We first experience and learn 
"the skill and partnership of this conversation'' in the external arena of 
direct social exchange with other people. Only then^do we learn to dis- 
place that "skill and partnership" by playing silently/in im.agination, the 
parts of all the participants in the conversation ourselves. As Clifford 
Geertz has put it, "thinking as an overt, public act, involving the purpose- 
ful manipulation of objective materials, is probably fundamental to human 
' beings; and thinking as a covert, private act, and without recourse to such 
materials, a derived, though not unuseful, capability.'*^ - 

Since what we experience as .reflective thought is organically related to 
social, conversation, the two are alsb related functionally. That is, because 
thought origWtes in conversation, though! and conversation tend to work 
largely in the same wSy. Of tourse^ in thought some of the-limitations of 
conversation are absent. Logistics, for example, are no problem at all; I 
don't have to go anywhere or make an appointment to get together with 
myself for a talk. I don't even need to dial the phone, although I do 
ometimes need a trip to. the coffeemaker^ And in thought there are no 
iifferences among the participants in preparation, interest, native ability, 
' or spoken vernacular. On the othev hand, in thought some of the less 
fortunate limitations of conversation may hang on. Limitations imposed 
by my eC^ftnocentrism, inexperience, personal anxiety, economic interests, 
and paradigmatic inflexibility can constrain my thinking just as they can 
constrain my conversation. If my talk is narrow, superficial, biased, and 
confined to clichfes, my thinking is likely to be s^o, too. Still, it remains 
the case that many of the social forms and conventions of conversation, 
most of i^ language conventions and rhetorical structures, its 'impetus 
and goals,' its excitement and drive, its potentially vast range and flexi- 
Jbility, a')d the issues it addresses are the sources of the forms and con- 
ventions, structures, impetus, range and flexibility, and the issues of 
reflective thought. 
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) The formal and organic relationship I have been'^drawing here between 
conversation ^,n<^ thought illuminates, therefore, the source of the quali'y 
depth, terms, character, and issues of thought. The assumptions nnH^.I 
lying this argument differ considerably, however, from the assumpt'ions 
we ordinarily make about the nature of thought. We ordinarily assume 
. . that, thought IS some sort of "essential attribute" of the human mind The' 
view that conversation and thought are fundamentally related assumes 
instead that thought is a social artifact. As Stanley Fish has put it. the 
thoughts we "can think and the mental operations [we] can perform have 
their source in some or other interpretive community."' ReOective think- 
ing IS something we learn to do, and we learn to do it trom and with 
other people. We learn to think reOectively as a result of learning to talk 
and the ways we can think reOectiyely as adults depend on the ways we 
have learned to talk as we grew up. The range, complexity, and subtlety 
01 our thought. Its power, the practical and conceptual uses we can put it 
to, as well as the very issues we can address result in large measure (native 
aptitude, the gift of our genes, aside) directly from the degree to which we 
have been initiated into what Oakeshott calls the potential "skill and 
partnership of human conversation in jts public and social form 

To the extent that thought is internalized conversation, then, any effort 
to understand how we 'Mnk requires, us to understand the nature of 
conversation; and any effort to understand conversation requires us to 
understand the nature of community life t^.at generates and maintains 
conversation. Furthermore, aft^ effort to understand and cultivate in 
ourselves a particular kind of thinking requires us to understand and 
cultivate the community life that generates and maintains the conversation 
from which a particular kind of thinkinroriginates. The first steps to 
learning to f .ink better are to learn to converse better and to learn to 
ereate and maintain the sort of social contexts, the sorts of communitv 
IHe, that foster, the kinds of conversations we value. " - 

These relationships have .broad applicability" and implications fa- 
.beyond those that may be immediately apparent: For example, Thomas 
Kuhn has argued that to understand scientific thought and knowledge 
we must understand the nature of scientific communities.' Richard Rorty' 
carrying Kuhn's view and terminology further, ar^es thatio understand 
any kind of knowledge, we must understand what Rorty calls the social I 
justification of belief; that is, we must understand how knowledge is f 
- nerated and maintamed by communities of knowledgeable peers ' 
Stanley Fish completes the argument by posifing that these "interpretive 
communities" are the source not only of our thought and the "meanings" 
we produce through the use and manipulation of symbolic structures 
chicny language; interpretive communities may also be in large measure • 
the source of what we regard as our very selves.^ " 
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Conversalion, Writing, and Peer Tutoring 

The line d)f argument I have been pursuing has important implications for 
educators, especially those of us who teach composition. If thought is 
internalized public and social talk, then writing is intemalizcd taik made 
public and social again. If thought is internalized conve)*sation, then 
writing is internalized conversation re-€xternalized.' 

Like thought, therefore, writing is temporally and function ''^ relateid* 
to conversation. Writing is in fact a technologically displaceu iorm of 
conversation. When we wjite, having already internalized the "skiil and 
partnership*" of conversation, we displace it once more onto the written 
page. But because thought is already one step away from conversation, 
the position of writing relative to conversation is more complex than even 
that of thought. Writing is at once both two steps away from conversation 
and a return to conversation. By writing, we re-immerse conversation in 
its social medium. Writing is two steps removed from conversation 
because, for example, my ability to write this essay depends on my ability 
to talk through with myself the issues I address here. And my abiity to 
talk through an issue with myself derives largely from my ability to 
converse directly with^ther people in an immediate social situation. 

The point is not that eveiy time. I write, what I say must necessarily be 
something I have talked over \vith other people first, although I may well 
ofte;> do just that. What I say can originate in thought. But since thought 
is con>^ersation as l have learned to Intern^aze it, the point Is that writing 
always has its roots deep in ihe acouired ability to carry on the. social 
symb olic exchange we d8nversation. The inference writing tutors and 
teachers should make from^ this line of reasoning is that our task must 
involve engaging students in conversation at as many points in the writing 
process as possible and that we should contrive to ensure that that con- 
versation is similar in as many ways as possible to the way we would Uke 
them eventually to write. . 

Pee'' Tutoring as Social Vontext ' - 

This practical inference returns us to peer tutoring. If we consider thought 
as internalized conversation and writing as re-externalized conversation,' 
peer- tutoring plays an important role in education for at least two 
reasons— both resulting from the fact that peer tutoring is-a forni of 
collaborative learning/ First, peer tutoring provides a social context in 
whith students can experience and practice the kinds of conversation that 
. academi^ most value. The kind of conversation peer tutors engage in 
with their^utees can be emotionally involved, intellectually and substan- 
tively focused, and personally disinterested. There could be no better 
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source of this than the sort of displaced conversation (i.e., writing) that 
academics value. Peer tutoring, like collaborative learning in general 
niakes students-both tutors and tutees-aware that writing is a social 
, artilact, hke the thought that produces it. However displaced writing 
m.^y seem m time and space fro-A the rest of a writer's community of 
readers and other writers, writing continues to be an act of conversational 
exchange. . 

Peer Tutorins as a Context for "Normal Discourse" 
The second reason is somewhat more complex. Peer tutoring, again like 
collaborative learning in geneM p.ays arr important 'role education 
because .t proviucs a particular kind of social context for conversation, a 
particular kind of.community: that of status equals, or peers. This means 
hat students learn the "^kiU and ji^rtnership" of re-extemalized conversa- 
tion not only in a community that fosters the kind of conversation' 
academics most value, but also in aWommunity like the one most students 
must eventually write for in everyday life-in business, government, and 
the prolessions. i 

It is worthwhile digressing a moment to establish this last point. 
Ordinarily people write to inform and convince other people within the ' 
writers own community, people whose status arid assumptions approxi- 
mate the writer's own.'o That is, the sort of writing most people do most 
irequently in their everyday working lives is what Rorty calls "normal 
discourse. Normal discourse, a term of Rorty's coinage ffased on Kuhn's 
term normal science," applies to conversation within a community of 
knowledgeable peers. A community of khowledgeable peers is a group 
of people who accept, and whose work is guided by. the same paradigms 
and the same code of values and assumptions. In normal discourse, as " 
.xony puts It, everyone agrees on the "set of conventions about what 
counts as a relevant contribution, what counts as a question, what counts" 
as having a good. argument for that answer or a good criticisTi of it " 
The product of normal distourse is "the sort of statement that can be 
agreed to be true by all participants whom the other participants count 
as rational. '! . y .re _ 

The essay ! am writing here is an example of normal discourse in this 
sense. I am writing to members of, my own comniunity of knowledgeable 
peers My readers and I (I supposo) are guided in ou' work by the^sarae 
set of conventions about what counts as a relevant contribution what 
counts as a question, what counts as an answer, what counts as a good 
argument in support of that answer or a good criticism of it I judce mv 
essay finished when I think it conforms to that set of convention and 
values. And it is within that set of conve^itions an'd values that my readers 
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will eyialuale the essay, both in terms of its quality and in terms of whether 
or hot it makes sense. Normal discourse is pointed, explanatory, and 
argumentative. Its purpose is to justify belief to the satisfaction of other 
people within the author's community of knowledgeable peers. Much of 
what \ye teach today— or should be teaching — in composition and speech 
courses is the normal discourse of most academic, professional, and 
business communities. The "rhetoric"* taught in jur composition textbooks 
r^omprises— or should comprise — the conventions of normal discourse of 
those communities. »2 

Teaching normal discourse in its written form* is thus central to a 
college curriculum because the one thing college teachttrs in ii.ost -fields 
commonly want students to acquire, and what teachers in most fields 
consistently reward students for, is the ability to carry on in speech 
and writing the normal discourse of the field in question. Normal dis- 
course is what William Perry calls the fertile •*wedding" of "bulP and 
**cow,'' of facts and their relevancies: discourse on the established contexts 
of knowledge^n a field that makes effective reference to facts and ideas as 
defined within those contexts. In a student who can consummate this 
wedding. Perry says, "we recognize a colleague."*^ This is so because to be 
a conversant with the normal discourse in a field of study or endeavor is 
exactly what we mean by being knowledgeable — that is, knowledgeafefe — 
in that field. Not to have mastered the normal discourse of a discipline, 
no matter how many "facts'" or data one may know, is not io be knowl- 
edgeable in that discipline. Mastery of a •'knowledge community's*! normal 
discourse is the ba^ic qualification for acceptance into that community. 

The kind of writing we hope to teach students in college, therefore, is 
not only the kind of writing most .appropriate to work in fields of 
business, gpvernmenVand the professions; it is also writing most appro- 
priate to gaining competence in most academic fields that students study 
in college. And what both kinds of writing have in common is that they 
are written within and addressed to a community of status equals: peers. 
They are both nprmal discourse. 

This point having, I hope, been established, the second reason peer 
tutoring is impcrta|;it in education becomes clear. As a form of coUabora- 
tivef learning, peer tutoring is important bee provides the kind of 
social context in which normal discourse occurs: a community of knowl- 
edgeable peers. This is the main goal of peer tutoring. 

Objections to Peer Tutormg 

But to say this only raises another question:4How can student peers, not 
themselves members oi the knowledge communities:: they hope to enter, 
help other stuclents enter those communities? This question is of course a 
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variation cf the question most often raised about all kinds of collaborative 
learning: Isn't it the blind leading the blind? 

One ansvver to this question is that while neither peer tutors nor their 
tutees may alone be masters of the normal discourse of a given knowledge 
community, by working together— pooling their resources— they are very 
likely to be able to master it if their conversation is structured indii-ectiy 
by the task or problem that a member of that community (the teacher) 
provides.'* The conversation between peer tutor and tutee, in composi- 
tion or for that matter any other subject, is structur'^d by the demands of 
the assignment and by the formal conventions of academic discourse and 
of standaid written English. The tutee brings io the conversation knowl- 
edge of the subject to be written about and knowledge of the assignment; 
The tutor brings tcthe conversation knowledge of the conventions of 
discourse and knowledge of standard written English. If the tutee does 
not bring to the conversation knowledge of the subject and the assign- 
. ment, the peer tutor's most important contribution is to begin at the 
beginning: help the tutee acquire the relevant knowledge of the subject 
and the assignment. ' 

What peer tutor and tutee do together is not write or edit, or least of 
all proofread. What they do together is converse. They converse about 
the subject and about the -assignment. They converse about, in an aca- 
demic context, their own relationship and the relationships between 
student and teacher. Most of all they converse abo it! And pursuant 
to writing. , ■ " 

Peer Tutoring and the Humanities 

The place of cpnversation in leahiing, especially in the humanities, is the ' 
largest context in which we must see peer tutoring. To say that conversa- 
tion has a place in learning should not of course seem peculiar to those of 
us who count ourselves humanists, a category that includes many if not 
most writing teachers. Most of us count "class discussion" one of the 
most effective ways of teaching. The truth, however, is that we tend to 
honor discussion more in the breach than in the observance. The person 
who does most of the "discussing" in most discussion classes is usually 
the teacher. , 

Our discussion classes have this fateful tendency to turn into mono- 
logues because iEinderlying our enthusiasm for discussion is a funda- 
mental distrust of it. The graduate training most of us have enjoyed— or 
endured— has taught us that collaboration and community activity is 
inappropriate and foreign to work in humanistic disciplines. Hurnanistic 
study, we have been led to believe, is a solitary life, andjhe vitality r)f the 
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humanities lies in the talents and endeavors of each of us as individuals J5 
What we call discussion is more often than not an adversarial activity 
pitting individual against individual in an effort to assert what one literary 
critic has called "will to power over the text," if not over each other. If we 
look at what we do instea|l of what we say, we discover that we think of 
knowledge as something we acquire and xvield relative to each ether, not 
something we generate and maintain in company with and in dependency 
upon each other. 

T\vo Models of Knowledge ; 

Only recently have humanists of note, sucli as Stanley Fish in literary 
criticism and Richard Rorty in philosophy, begun to take effective steps 
toward exploring the force and implications of knowledge communities 
in the humanistic disciplines and toward redefminjg the nature of our 
knowledge as a social artifact. Much of this recent work follows a trail 
blazed a decade ago by Thomas Kuhn. The historical irony of this course 
of events lies in the fact that Kuhn developed his notion about the nature 
of scientific knowledge after first examining the way knowledge is gener- 
ated and maintained in the humanities and social sciences. For us as 
humanists to discover in Kuhn and his followers the conceptual rationale 
of collaborative learning in general and peer tutoring in particular is to 
see our own chickens come home to roost. 

Kuhn's position that even in the "hard" sciences knowle;Jge is a social 
aitifact emerged from his attempt to deal with the- increasing indetef- 
miiacy of knowledge of all kinds in the twentieth century. Jq say that 
knowledge is indeterminate is to s^y that tht^re is no fixed and certain 
point of reference against which we can measure truth. If there is no such 
referent, then knowledge must be. a made thing, an art^ifact. Kuhn argued 
that to call knowledge a social artifact is not to say that knowledge is^ 
merely relative, that knowledge is what any one of us says it is. Knowledge 
is generated by communities of knowledgeable peers. Rorty, following 
Kuhn, argues that communities of knowledgeable peers make knowledge 
by a process of socially justifying belief. Peer tutoring, as cne kind of 
collaborative learning, models this process. ^ 

Here then is a second and more general answer to the objection most 
frequently raised to collaborative learning of any type: that it is a case of 
the blind leading the blind. It is of course exactly Jhe blind leading the 
blind if we insist that knowledge is information impressed upon the indi- 
vidual mind by some outside source. But if we accept the premise that 
knowledge is an artifact created by a community of knowledgeable peers 
and that haming is a social process not an individual one, then learning 
is not assimilating information and improving our mental eyesight. Learn- 
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ing is an activity in which people work collaboratively to create knowledge 
among themselves by socially justifying belief. We create knowledge or 
justify belief collaboratively by cancelling each other's, biases and pre- 
suppositions; by negotiating collectively toward new paradigms of per- 
ception, thought, feeling, and expression; and by joining larger, more 
experienced communities of knowledgeable peers through assenting to 
J those communities' interests, values, language, and paradigms of percep- 
tion and thought. 

The Extension of Peer Tutoring 

By accepting ihis concept of knowledge and learning even tentatively, it is 
possible to see -peer tutoring as one basic model of the way that even the 
most sophisticated scientific knowledge is created and maintained. Knowl- 
edge is the product of human beings in a state of continual negotiation or 
conversation. Education is not a process of assimilating "the truth'' bat; 
as Rorty has put it, a process of learning to "take a hand in what is going 
on" by joining **the. conversation of mankind." Peer tutoring is an arena 
. ii: which students can enter into that conversation. 

Because it gives students access to this "conversation of mankind," peer 
tutoring and especially the principles of collaborative learning that under- 
lie it have an important role t9 play in studying and teaching the humani- 
,ties. Peer tutoring is one way of introducing students to the process by 
which communities of knowledgeable peers create referential connections 
between symbolic structures and reality, that is, create knowledge, and by 
doing so maintain community growth and coherence. To study humanistic 
texts adequately, whether they be student themes or Shakespeare, is to 
study entire pedagogical attitudes and cl^sroom practices. Such are the 
implications of integrating our understanding of social symbolic relation- 
ships: into our teaching— not just into what wc teach but also into how we 
teach. So long as we think of knowledge as a renection and synthesis 
of information about the objective world, teachins King Lear seems to. 
involve providing a correct text and rehearsing students in correct inter- 
pretations of it. But if we think of knowledge as socially justified belief, 
teaching King Lear involves creating contexts where students undergo a 
sort of cultural change in which they loosen ties to the knowledge 
communitrthey currently belong to and join another. These two com- 
munities can be seen as having quite different sets of values, mores, and 
goals, and above alt^uite different languages. To speak in one of a person 
asking another^to "undo this button^might be merely to tell a mercantile 
tale, or a prurient one, while in the other such a request could be both a 
gesture of profound human dignity and a metaphor of the dissolution of 
a world. 
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. Similarly, so long as wc think of learning as rencciing and synthesizing 
information about the objeclivc world> teaching expository writing means 
providing examples, analysis, and exercises in the rhetorical modes— 
description, narration, comparison-contrast—or in the *'basic skills'^ of 
writing and rehearsing students in their proper use. But if we think of 
learning as a social pniicess, the process of socially Justifying belief/- 
teaching expository writing is a social symbolic process, not just part of 
it. Thus, tojstudy aTid teach the humanities is' to study and teach the 
social origin, nature, rcferencc» and function of syraboiic structures. 

Humanistic study defined in this way requires, in tum^ a reexamination 
of our premises as humanists and as teachers ih light of the view that - 
knowledge is a social artifact. Since to date very little work of this sort 
has been done, one can only guess what might come of it. But when we 
bring to mind for a moment a sampling of current theoretical thought in 
and allied, to a single field of the humanities, for exat»ple, literary criti- 
cism, we are likely to find mostly bipolar forms: text and reader, text and 
writer, symbol and re/erent, signtHer and signified. On the one hand, a 
critique of, humanistic studies might involve examining how these theories 
would differ from their currently accepted form if they included the third 
term missing from most of them. How, for instance, would ^Jsycho- 
analytically oriented study of metaphor differ if it acknowledged Jhat 
P'iychotherapy is fundnmcntally a kind of social lelationshlp based on the 
mutual creation ;or recreation of symbolic structures by therapist and 
patient? How would semiotics differ if it acknowledged that connecting 
•^codc*" and phenomenon arc the complex social symbolic relations among 
the people who make up a semiotic community? How would rhetorical 
theory look if we assumed that writer and reader were partner! In a 
common, community-based enterprise, partners rather than adversaries? 

Arid having reexamined humanistic study in this way, we could 
suppose on the other hand that a critique of humanistic leaching might 
suggest changes in our demonstrating to students that they know some- 
thing only when they can explain it in writing to the satisfaction of the 
community of their knowledgeable peers. To do this,4n turn, seems to 
require us \o engage students in collaborative work that does not just 
reinforce the values and skills they begin with but that promotes a sort of 
resocializationJ^ Peer tutoring is collaborative Vjork of just this sort. 

The Last Frontier of Collaborativc^caming 

The argument 1 have been making here assumes^ of course, that pi^er 
tutors are well trained in a coherent course of study. The effectiveness* of 
peer tutoring requires more than merely selecting "good students'; Md, 
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giving them little or no guidance, throwing them together With their peers, 
lo do that IS to perpcumtc. perhaps even aggravate, the many possible 
negative effects of peer group innuence: conformity, anti-intcIlectuiUism, 
, mtlmidatton, and the leveling of quality. To avoid these pitfalls and 
maishal the powerful educational resource of peer group innuencc re- 
quires an effective peer tutor training course based on collaborative leam-^ 
ing, osK that mamtams a demanding academic environment and' makes 
tiuoririg a genuine part of the tutors' own cducation!il development 

-osvcn this one reservation, it remains to be said only that peer tutoring 
IS not, after all, something new under the sun. However we may explore 
Its conceptual ramincations. the fact is that people have, always learned 
from their peers and doggedly persist in doing so, whether we professional 
teachers and educators take a hand in it or. not. Thoma- Wolfe's Look 
■ Homeward. Angel records how in grammar school Ei',; nc learned to 
v^rite (in this case, fonri words on a page) from his "comrade," learning 
from a peer what "all instruction failed" lo teach him. In business and 
maustry. Jurthcrmore, and in professions such as medicine, law, engineer: 
ing. an4 architecture, where to work is to learn or fail, collaboration is 
the norm. All that is new in peer tutoring is the systematic application of 
collaborative principles to that last bastion of hierarchy and individualism' 
institutionalized education, • ' 
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16. The hmory of the growing indetermtniicy of knowledge and its rtlcvancc 
foShe humamiics is traced briefly in Bruffcc. **Thc Structure of Kriowledgc.*' 

m-si. ' " ' , ■ ■ ■ • 

17. Some possible curricular. implications of the concept of knowledge as 
socially justified bcttcf arc explored in Bruffcc, '^Liberal Education ?md the Social 
Justificaiion of Belief^ Uhcr^l Ea^ation (fTummer 1982): 8-20. 



2 Liberatoiy Writing Geitters: 
Restoring Authority to Writers 



Tilly Warnock 

John Wa mock . , , 
University of SVyoming 

In conceptualizing 4hc modern writing censer as a "iiberatory iab," 
ihe author? assert the center as a means oj instruction that frees 
both the stu^est* and the instructor from the bondage of rigicii and 
stifling pedagogies. In such centers, students take rtsponsibility for 
their own iearnmg and engage in revision—not only revision of 
witrng but also of tht world and of themseives. ■ ' ° 



In many writing centers writing is (aught with a focus on meaning, not 
form: on process, not producU on authorial intention ^>nd audience 
expectation, not teacher authority or punitive ojeasures; on holistic and 
human concerns. -not errors and isolated skills. This kind of teaching, 
which arises "naturally" out of the writing center situation, proves to have 
great practical advantages if the center director's goal is truly to leach 
writing. What is practical about writing centers—cost and tirae cfricifenl 
as weli ascftectivc— is their "philosophical commitment to individuation 
through conference teaching," the "one tenet fundamental to all of the 
most successful writing laboratories," 'nie commitment to -individuation 
rather than to mass production, to growth from within rather than to 
packaging froiv without, results in the practical advantage that students 
"Tcai^rtorcdnceive. idepyrio-^ 
imagine how they might "fcwrik" themselves and their worids. Students 
learn ihc practical skills of learning to live in the face of determinate and 
indeterminate meaning; they learn to revise. \ 

Writing centers and laboratories have contimicd to flourish despite the 
disenchantment with the liberal assumptions that spawned them/ We wisii 
to argue that tbough-eenters may have LHjcrarorigto 
grow because they are liberatoryJ The rwision frbrn Hbcral to Iiberatory 
s«fems^nalcgou5 to broadar shifts in our conceiptions of WTiting--from 
product to procies-': aad to perfonnanc/j from text-centered to reader- 
centered and conu'xi-b^d. These rsr^sions of ierms in coaipositidn 



thcor>' and- practice .sccsn in turn analogous lo movements being docu- 
mcntcd in individual and cultural consciousness, shifts Suzanne K. Langer 
designates as ihc pcmiiiivc "key change'* of the modem period, evident in 
fields as various asr'phybics, ati, science, religion, and liieriaiure. The 

- change ?;he documents in Philosophy in a New ^ey is lo a view that 
rccogni/es contem as symbolic forms, not as truth in an absolute scn^e, 

- or, in Kenneth Burke^s terms, language as performance, as symbolic 
'^-^ action, not lariguage as objective rcfetx^iicc. ITie relationship between 

symbolic action and liberavion is made explicit by Ernst Cassirer: "It is 
symbolic thought which overcomes the naiurai inertia of man and r^ndows 
him with a new ability to constantly reshape his human universe."^ 

As writing teachers, our actions are usually felt to be restricted to the 
symbolic realm. This'i?i often understooo^as "merely'^ the symbolic a*alm,. 
an assurhptipn rcficctl'd in our i^iudents" expectation that we ought to 
respond only so Ih^jir fslylc"' or "form,*" not to "what they say." This kind 
of discnfranchisemcni is often accepted by teachers, particularly :hose 
outside the language ^rt - --if, indeed, U is possible to speak of a teacher 
actually functioning outside the language arts. But the notion of symbolic 
action becomes a '^ood deal less Testriclivc when we give emphasis to 
symbojic action as* an action. We do not speak of "^mere" action. Action 
is rcaK^'a source4l" power. Q)v Cassircr and for many others^ among them 
Plato and Kenneth Burke, symbolic action is what is most real. Langer's. 
"key charige'^ is a recognition of this reality, this power. 
• Tcslc^icrs, particularly in ihc liberal arts, sometimes speak of developing 
» . students* abilities to reshape their human uniyerseSvl^eachers in writing 
* centers Rnow, as lecturers and teachers of graduate seminars may hoi, 
that these abilities turn out to be not skillis in the usual sense, but attitudes 
that invite revision— revision of ihe self rinternaS revi^on" as Donald 
Munay calls it), revision of the language by wHich the self combes Xo terms 
; with the universe, revision of the methods v;hich put these terms into 
action, and nnally revision of the world which in turn defines the sdf. 
Not all writing centers are liberatory, of course, nor are all actions taken, 
in centers, even by the most liberated of teachers. We want to propose . 
some^of the rc^Msions entailed in shifts from the liberal to the Hberatory, 

The Revision of the Instructor . , 

The first revision concerns the instructor. Writing teachers mast first see 
themselves as writers; they must write so that they ^an understand wri ' 5g 
. from the inside out and learn -to respect the variety of writing processes,, 
attitudes, readers, and contexts. But this is not all: A liberal under- 
standing, as wc are using this term, might ia)^ this variety as a sanction 
for relativism. But a liberatory understanding recognizes also that author- 
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ity derives from a pcfsonal struggle with this variety, a struggle which 
must be undertaken by each amjior and which each author is entitled io 
undertake for him- or herself. Thus, the image of the teacher as writer 
re^uUs m a revision of the teacher's relationship with students, for stu- 
denis in hbcratory centers also become authors of and authorities on their 
own texts. Teachers in a writing center usually do not stand,-^and if they 
do, certainly not at the head of their classes-parceling opt information 
at their own discretion, according to their timetable or lesson plan. Writ- 
Hig center-teachers often sit comfortably and alertly among their students, 
listening to papers being read aloud and discussed. Being a writer, having 
the same relation to "the writing problem" as the students, this sort of 
vjacher docs not demand writing formulated according to his or her 
authority, but instead works with students m the process of writing. 

Writing center faculty are usually called itaff, not .'acuity, and though 
the shift in terms may be intended to indicate the less orestigious status of 
people who work there, certdn liberatory tendencies are slso implied. A 
iibcratcry center staff is composed of part-iime, nontenured instructors, 
graduate students, peer tutors, and tenured facultyxin the center it is 
impossible, tc distinguish emong the various ranks; in fact, it is ofteu 
impossible to distinguish between the faculty and the .students. Neither 
age, dress, nor posture will indicate the distinctions; furthermore, the 
staff are oflicially students in many cases, and liberatory staff are— , 
significantly— students in their attitudes. The teacher, who listens to stu- 
^dcnts talk about and read papers on issues on which they are ;i>thoriti<5s, 
can learn not just new information, not just new symbolic fonns, but new ' 
relationships to the problems .of writing. The teacher is not a traditional 
teacher-evaluator but a person who assists writers by listening and read- 
ing, by helping students imagine an audience; form intentions, and realize 
them. Writing center teachers honor their own ignorance, and this atti- 
tude allows them to act with poise, confident in -what they know and 
others know, and confident that they themselves. can revise. Writing cen- 
ter teachers arc ready tc. Jcarn and to listen, empowered wijh a critical 
consciousness which comes from und:rstanding language as symbolic 
action, as having the po)ver to revise the self and the world. 

The Rfivision of ih'-^ S'iudent 

Teachers know that once students develop a critical consciousness towaYd 
their own writing, they wifl wry likely have developed such cohsciousnew 
toward the context for that writing, the world they live in, ijnd thus wili 
be able to fiappen to. Hpwever, studi;nts hiay not always, and usually do 
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not at first, comC to the center to learn to happen to their worlds. They 
may want at first only to be rescued: **Would somebody proofread this 
for me?" "How can I pass this course?'' But teachers in liberator3^ centers 
know ihat it is cruel to rescue those who will only be thrown back into 
the sarrie waters again. If students are not iaiight to swim, oV at least float 
on their own, they cannot '*happen" to water. In liberatory centers, then, 
it is not enough to provide students with what some call **survival skills.'" 
Trtsj, strongest swimmers will not plunge in if they have no place they 
v;ani to go or think they can get to, and thus they wii! not survive. 

In^addition to this attention to motives and purposes, the liberatory ' 
teacher realizes that learning to w rite is also a matter of writing. William 
Stafford argues ior "the value of' an unafraid,, face-down, flailing; and 
speedy process in using the language*": 

Writers a^persons who write;' swimmers are (and Xrom teaching a 
child I know how hard it is to persuade a reasonable person of 
ihis) --suimmers are persons who relax in the water, let their hands 
go down, and-rcach oiii with ease and confidence.^ 

V/riters can become people* who move themselves and the \yaiers that 
suH^n them. The teacher's task, becomes redefined funher as a "rew 
^eiinj.iion of **student" develops in the liberatory center. 

e most serious problem mpst writers have is having no place they 
want to gel to as writers, Thoy want, or think they wani^ any number of 
. things: £?.rs,- money, passing grao:i, correct and complete writing the first 
time atound. But real writing has nothing to do with any of these things, 
including the last one. In nbnliberatory centers, writing is at best a means 
to an end that is entirely independent of writing: make enough money 
and you can hire sonicone to write for you; or write it correctly and com- 
pletely the first time anu then you will not waste any more valuable time 
than is absolutely necessary on this vvarihless writing course. 

Of course, teachers in liberatory centers do not set out to change the 
values of students as such nor, of course, do students . tome to have their 
values changed. But such leachdfs do often find that the best aud perhaps 
the only way to change student writing is to help students revise their 
attitudes towards themsekvcs as writers and towards writing. A crucial 
part of the change is to restore to students the sense of their oWn aat^?^>rity 
and responsibility. In traditional teaching, the students* sense of their 
own authority iff. learning is irrelevant, even counterproductive because 
students must feel themselves void of knowledge in order to accept that 
which is being given or driven into them. Liberatory learning requires 
that learners feel confident enough about themselves that they listen to . 
others and evaluate what they learn, transforming some of what they hear ^ 
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mio' their own purposes, revising iheirv^n views in light of the new 
learning, rejetting what they do not value or believe might have value for 
them in the future. - . • 

More specifically, if the center is to encourage students to assume 
authorship of their texts and their lives, students must decide whether or" 
not they will attend the center. Classroom teachers , inay encourage atten- 
dance, and adjunct relationships between the center and regular classes 
may be helpful, but the philosophy of liberatory-leariiing requires that 
students take responsibility for themselves. Thus, students take an asser- 
tive role in decioing what happens to them and to their texts when they 
come to the center. They determine when they will come, what they will 
do, whether or not they will return. In short, students evaluate their own 
learning processes. - 
N Students often need to adjust to this freedom, They bring to the centers 
the kind of unliberated con5ciousnes$ that asks only to have their papers 
prnoiread, corrected, rewritten by someone othec than themselves, to be 
acceptable to someone other than themselves. This is crucial because 
writing center staff cannot do that for themf-cthical considerations 
prevent it, if nothing else. So the staff must creaie a situation that helps 
to give a sense of options and authority to the writer. 

Tlie s»w role for students in liberatory writing centers allows them to 
speak ^yhat they think, to ask fbr what they want and need, to give to 
others, to wait a^d see. It allows them to draw on their ^^xpertise gained 
gradually in the process of living and interacting with others. Students 
who say they cannot write will not also say they do. not know what they 
thirrfc, and they therefore will be willing to listen to another student *s 
draft and give their opinions. The student can act out familiar life roles 
that are not permitted in regular , classes, where the student is often 
defined a^ the one who does not know, who' does not even know what is 
good for Kim or her. T^e traditional student role prescribes particular 
postures, voice tones, poliOiness. rituals, even specific eye contact routines. 
It entails the attitude of fiassive receplivity that lacks all wonder and 
dcHght. Students are asked to.wait in regular classes, but not to wait and 
learn; they are : to wait until teachers get to where they wai^l to go, 
until they **cover" what w^ planned. Studenu in regular classes even 
huve to wait until the epd of class. In liberatory centers, students wait, 
listen; and learn, but they also act and determine their own actions,' 
symbolic.and otherwise. They read their drafts aloud to others and listen 
to responses, often conflicting responsjcs, and decide what they will have 
to do on the basis of the responses. Tliey do^not follow criticism obedi- 
ently, but act on their own critical consciousness. 
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The Revision of Student-Faculty Relationships 

The contc/t of a liberaiory center is fundamental to. the revisions of 
' "faculty*^ and '*siudcnt'' and theip. relationships to each other. In centers, * ' 
students come and go at will, and they even determine the use of lime 
and materials in the center. In fact, they bring the materials, their own ^ 
writing, which immediately establishes their authority. Traditional spatiaj 
relationships are also revised in liberatory centers. One reason that staff 
' and students cannot be distinguished is that they do not maintain the 
conventional distance; people move closer, then back, turn away, even 
stare at each other— as people do in iheir everyday interactions. 
are usually arrahged around a tablp, jdeally a round table, and ieacw .>. 
?.nd ti'dents-alike feel free to sit on desks, to imagine other functions for . 
equipment and space and time than are dictated by the constraints of the 
• traditional setting. 

If we were to accept the problematic metaphor of the learning place as 
marketplace, we could say that the writing center is a buyer's market, 
with different goods and different rates of eJichange than those that 
. ' characterize the regular class. Although traditional classes do not exist . 
without stud^s, the pretense is tljat the teacher and the course are 
permanent wmle the students are changeable and even expendable. 

Power relationships are fluid in liberuiory centers, and every effort is 
exerted to identify victimizing actions. Students and staff are both writers, 
confronting the same kind^^^^Kpi^lems; students and staff are allies. 
They both develop critical conscWusnesses, the capacity to entertain 
seriously each other':* viewpoint, imifident that other views can be 
' "S^cccpted, rejected, or modified. The uhderstanding of language as sym- 
bolic action all|3ws for revision becausc^l^nguage is regarded ^ a perfor-^ 
' mance, not a reference to an absolute trutlfthat cannot be revised because 
it-emanates from a source of incontestable p^wer. Critical consciousness 
is not power itself (such as Is sometimes clainied foe knowledge), but it is^ 
the necessary condition of power. When language is defmed a§ symbolic 
action, it becomes a playground for experimenting with ide£^ rples, and 
expectations. It also is an arena for action in which all things are not 
possible (not ali actions are possible all of the time), in which necessities 
are recognized, and in which revision is defmed as an action that changes* 
according to people, purposes, and places, and writing is defmed as, 
among other things, process, product, performance, problem-solving, and 
thinking. In general, writing is defined as the ability to read a particular 
situation critically and to decide what kind of symbolic action wilt work 
best, given the specific context and motives. ^ 
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The Writing Center as **Outsider**^ 

Liberal5ry centers are risk-takii\g operations, just as lib^ratory learning is 
risky'business for individuals who allow for revision in themselves. These 
centers usually exist. on the fringes of the academic establishment, often 
in unused classrooms, old barracks, and basements. Salaries for staff are 
often low and gran^d on a year-to-year, even semester-to-semester, basis. 
The primary materials of the center are the students' own messy texts. 
The body of knowledge is the students themselves. But despite those 
obvious sign^ of "decay," labs flourish and students know where the real 
action is. .Voices arc loud, and laughter and tears are frequent. It is these 
characteristics of the liberatory center scene that nourish liberatory learn- 
ing because in such contexts faculty and textbooks are not the authorities: 
students are their own author.',. ^ 

While we do not suggest that centers must remain in condemned 
buildirrgs or that staff salaries must remain Tow, it is probably a mistake 
for centers to seek integratipn into the established institution. We are 
suggesting that the liberatory center reniain on the fringes of the academic 
community, in universities or public schools, in order to maintain critical 
consciousness. This does not mean a lack of involvement; it mecns, in 
fact, active involvement but with a critical distance to assess ^iTd evaluate 
in the light 'of a theory of liberatory learning. This critical stance is 
revolutionary and re-visionary, as Cassirer explains in his discussion of a"" 
child's first awareness of language as symbolic form: 

SVith the first understanding of the symbolism of speech a real 
revolution takes place in the life of the child. From this point on his 
whole personal and intellectual life assumes an entirely different 
shape. Roughly speaking, thii change may be described by saying 
that the child passes from a more subjective to a more objective 

state, from a merely emotional attitude to a theoretical attitude 

[Tjhe child hJmself has a clear sense, of the significance of a new 
instrument for his mental development. He is-not satisfied with 
being taught in a purely receptive manner but takes an,active share 
in4he process of speech which . is a the same time a progressive > 
objectification.* . , ' . 

This power of revision comes wJth the understanding of language as 
symbblic action. -This understanding comes to communities and to cul- 
tures, as well as to individuals, and the understanding, comes, in revised 
f9rms, many times. The function of our schools and universities is too 
often to contradict such consciousness, causing^ studenU to deny the 
revisionary power in and of themselves. Centers are in a unique position 
. to restore that power, that authorial nature, to students and staff. 
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^- ' •-.■> * . ■ •■ . 

1. The notion of "liberatory learning" is today associated most ciosc y with 
Paolo i'riere. See his Pedagogy of the Oppressed {Uey/ York: Seabury, 1970), 
and Pedagogy in Process (New York: Seabury, 1978). "Critical consciousness" is 
thai consciousness which enables ^ people to see themselves as agents in their 
society, not just "knowers" but also "doers." The notion js explained, and prac- 
^ticai ways of "teaching" it are proposed, by Ira Short, Critical Thinking and 
^Everyday Life (Boston: South' End Press, -1980). An analogoi^s notion is "cul- 
tural literacy-' as this term developed by C. A. Bowers, Cultural Literacy for 
Freedom (Eugene, Oregon: Elan Publishers, 1974). The argument that conven- 
tional composition classes seFve the interests of the establishment is^made by 
Richard Ohmann, English in America (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1976). Recent articles discussing the teaching of writing and language in terms 
relevant to our discussion of liberatory learning arc Kay Fiore and Nan Elsasser, 
"'Strangers No More*: A Liberatory Learning Curriculum," College English 

^44 (February 1982): 115-j8; Richard Ohmann, "Reflections on Class and Lan- 
guage," College Diglish 44 (January 1982); 1-17; John J. Rouse, "KnowJadge, 
Power, and the teaching of English," College English 40 (January 1979): 473-9 1 ; 
and Gerald Graff, "The Politics of Composition: A Reply to John Rouse," 
College Engli.\fi 4} {April m0y.^5\-56. - 

2. Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man: An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Human Culture (New Haven: Yale University Press,»1^44), 62. Kenneth Burke's 
philosophy of symbolic action may be seen as a rhetorical revision of Cassirer's 
notion. 

3. V/iiliam Stafford, IVriting the Australian C/awl: Views on the Writer's 
Vocation (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1978), 22-23. 

4. CvLSSxxtr^ An Essay on Man, 131. 
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3 Writing Center Research: 
Testing Our Assumptions 



Stephen North 

State University of New York at Albany 



North surveys three C9tegories of iresearch that have been done on 
writing centers and examines their value to the field as a whole. The 
author then discusses what directions future studies should take. 
North argues that Center directors . should begin to test theis' basic 
pedagogical assutnpiiQns; to illustrate this point he identifies two 
general a§sumptions and shows how research projects might be con- 
structed to test them. 



L Current Research , ' 

' In .an essay called "Teachers of Composition and Needed Research 
in Discourse theory"— an essay that later won the Richard Braddock 
Award— Lee Odell argues that teachers of writing have two responsibili- 
ties. First, he says, "our prim^fy obligation is to have some influence on 
the way students compose, %q make a difference in students* ability to. use 
written language to give order and meaning to their experience.'' More- 
over, he continues, we "must not only Jnfluence our students' writing, but 
also help refine and shape the discourse theory' that will guide our work 
with students."* We must, in other words; notNinerely accept and operate 
by our assumptions, but we must test them, challenge them, reshape 
them. Just plain teaching is not enough. 

' If what Odell says about teachers of writing in general is truc-^and I 
believe it is— then the burden of responsibility on writing center people is 
perhaps even greater. Not only must we, test Our assumptions about 
discourse theory (since we are all, first, teachers of writing);Twrc must also 
test, to a greater degree than our classroom counterparts, ou/ assumptions 
about ouf pedagogy, about how we teach writing. For despite the ancient 
heritage of dur primary method of teaching--the tutorial— wc are con- 
sidered by our contemporaries to be at best unconventional and at worst, 
"dd hoc" and essentially futile. Maxinc Hairston has this to say about 
what she calls •'writing labs": ' ^ 
24 
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Following the pattern that Kuhn describes in his book, our first 
response to crisis has been to improvise ad hoc measures to try to 
patch the cracks atid keep the systeni running. Among the first 
responses were the writing labs that sprang up about ten yc^irs ago 
to giveTirst aid to students who seemed unable to function within 
the traditional paradigm. Thoso labs are still with us, but they're 
still giving only first ai(J and treating symptoms- They have not . 
solved the problem.^ 

We carry, then, move than an average-size burden to be the kind of 
testers of assumptions Odell describes. Until now, that is not a role we 
have assumed very well, albeit for good reasons. After all, what might be 
called the ^'contemporary'" writing center is a relatively recent phenome- 
non,, dating, perhaps, from the 1972 publication of Lou Kelly's book. 
From Dialogue to Discourse.^ The decade since then has been one of 
remarkably rapid, in some senses chaotic, growth. Writing centers, writing 
labs, writing clinics— facilities of all kinds have grown up in reaction to a 
widespread dissatisfaction with the ciassroom teaching of writing. The 
speed of this growth, unfortunately, has enabled writing center staffs to 
do little more than survive, to do what they can to improve thelot of the 
writers in their charge, leaving precious little time, money, or energy for 
research into the hows and whys of their operations. Consequently, . writ- 
ing center reseacch has not, for the most^'part, been the formal inquiry'by 
which V e mightiest our assumptions. It has tended to fall, instead, into 
one of three categories. 

Reflections on Experience 

In this research mode, by , far the most conin^on of the decade, a practi-' 
tidner (or two or more) looks back over soriiething he or she has done 
(set up a writing center, tried a new recordkeeping system, inaugurated a 
peer lutpring course), trying to dsrive, more or less explicitly, guidelines 
that will help others do the same. Two of the better known and presum- 
ably influential examples of such reflective research are Muriel Harris's 
"Structuring the Supplementary Writing"Lab*' and Patrick Hartweirs 
account of establishing a writing lab at the University of Michigan-Flint 
In 1971, **A Writing Laboratory Model.*** Both essays offer sound practi- 
cal advice, a smattering of theory, and uplifting anecdotes; neither is,'' nor 
was intended to be, forriiaJ or systematic. 

Speculation 

In this kind of research a teacher or administrator takes a theory or idea 
(from composition and rhetoric or elsewhere) and uses^it either to explain 
some writing center phenomenon opkd make suggestions about what 
writing centers ought to be. The best known of these are probably 
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Kenneth Bruffee's articles V.r tutoring ^ based on theories of col- 
laborative learning.^ While r>» ihie does, of course, call upon experience 
with his own program in thesv essays, his main purpose is to bring the 
imphcations of collaborative learji^ng theory to bear on the practice of 
. writing centers. 

Survey • ■■ ' ■ '" ' . ' 

One might call this third kind of resear(ih "counting" or "enumeration." It 
takes place on at least two levels". On the local level it has been the primary- 
means 9f, writing center evaluation: number of^students seen, number of 
hours tutored, reacticn of students to center, reaction of teachers to 
center, and so on. On the national level.it has produced a hand'ful of 
questionnaire-based studies, the best known of which wa.- -Learning Skills 
Centers: AXCCC Report," published by NCFE in 1^/6. Two surveys 
. with a more specific writing center orientation are M try Lamb's >lua 
tion Procedures for Writing Centers" and Maurice Henderson's mp " 
hshed dissertation, "A Study of the Writing Laboratory Programs in 
Two- Year Community CoUegt's."' . ' ^ 

Naturally there have been writers who cojnbined two. or all thrc 
these kinds of research, especiaUy i^i longer works; The fi.n was Mark 
Smith, whose dissertation,"Peer Tutoring in a Writing Workshop;" is 
based on a combination of theory, experience, and evaluatron in his 
writing workshop.' My own dissertation, "Writing Centers: A Souree- 
book,." synthesizes my work as a.tu^or and assistant directo.v with read- 
ings in the research of composition and visits to some thirt>-five writing . 
centers throughout the country; and most recently, Mary Crofi and Joyce 
Steward, who between thetn 'have at least twenty years pf writing center 
experience, collaborated on The Writing Laboratory: Or,anization, 
Methods, and Management.^ . ' . ' 

All three kinds of research have been important and fniiuul; they an 
probably, the hallmarks of a rapidly growing, somewhat unstable fick 
The renective research helps to disseminate fundamental information, 
allowing newcomers to build on the experience of pionesrs. The specula- 
tive work keeps the field alive, vital, Bringing in what might be caliRd new 
intellectual blood. And the surveys serve two imppnant political purposes- 
they create a sense of group identity and substance; and they, quantify 
writing centers, making them concrete both for university administrators 
and writing center directors themselves. The object of such research has 
been to . keep the field growing, moving forward, and it has served this 
function v^ell. ' * ' ' 

As writing centers move toward the 1990s, though, they are gaining 
some measure of professional stability, arid we can expect their" growth rate 
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io Icvc[ off. li is no longer necessary for alf new writing center directors 
to compose a rcneciive essay detailing the experiences of their traumatic 
first year. There is no need for graduate students to conjure up images of 
what writing centers are from the bare bopcs of question naires. And while 
center directors will always have a need for speculative essays— like this 
one—they will need them in smaller proportion to the total research 
output. Writing centers are, in short, maturing; As they do so, we must, 
as Odcll argues, turn the focus of our research back onto ourselves. We 
must ask the hard questions, test the assurrptions we have come to take 
for granted over the firs* difficult decade of the writing center's existence. 

!!. Identifying Basic Assumptions 

The question naturally arises: What are our basic assumptions? Both of 
the recently published collections of essays om writing centers include an 
article that* deals, in some way, with -research. In "Research and the 
Writing Center" Aviva Freedman moves kno wledgeably through the best 
and most relevant of composition research, concluding with a paragraph 
about the opportunities for-more such research in Writing centers.' Citing 
Donald Graves, who "argues for research o© the teaching of writing a^, 
well as on the process of writing," she-^points out that "wrWpg centers 
allow for and practically encourage such research."»o In^*^Qiiducting 
Research in ihe W/ 'ting Lab"" Harvey Kail and Kay Allen take a rather 
different ack. yvl-iting a level-headed, realistic prime- (jn the bcit sense of 
the wbrv : research neophytes.'* They offer two bywords, simplicity 
and integration; point out the relative merits of exploratory and experi- 
mental research; give valuable, 'candid examples from their own effons; 
and conclude with a useful annotated«>tIbliography.* 

What neither article does, however, is single out the issues of greatest 

, import for would-be writing center researchers; neither lays the ground- 
work for what might be called a research paradigm. That they do not do 
so is hardly surprising. If there is one thing the ten or so years of often 
helter-skelter growth of the writing center movement have n<u done, it as 
to create uniformity. Facilities enlisted under the writing center-writing 
lab banner now include places as theoretically and functionally diverse 
as .programmed materials-and-tapes labs; peer tutoring drop-in centers; 

• wholesale sentence-combining labi; i;0-called remedial centers staffed by 
.professional tutors; and so on* up to what might be called the full service 
center, which coordinates the features of a number of models, usually^ 
withjuiorials as the instructional core. **V» riiing center** has become more 
an internal political designaiibn than a pedagogical or theoretical one. 
Any means of dealing with college writers different from the, usual 
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■ ir'^^^ given institution 15 likely to be labeled cenier. clinic, or lab. 
\V hen It comes time for such places to ally themselvos with other facilities 
of the same label, ihey Can often assume only that ih'cy wilt have in 
common a nonconvcntlonal relationship to their respective curricula. The 
result IS that theor>'. or pc^lagogy-based research questions simply canjiot 
meet wuh universal political approval. Hence, the safest advice for 
researchers has ba-n to study what is of greatest interest to them in their 
own facii;,:cs. • • ' . 

Such a parochial position seems no longer tenable. Perceptions of 
writmg centers like Hairs::.n"s (Which is neither the first nor the last such 
salvo) are m large pan a function ofthe fait.'re wiiUng center pro- 
ftssionak to Oefme clearly what they do. to offer a united theory and 
pedagogy they have tested themselves. At the risk of creating political 
dissension, then, I want to assert here that 9,11 writing centers—or all places 
that can be designated writing c«ntcrs-rcs! on this single tJicorcticnl 
loundation: thatjhjzstJea^^ for teaching and learning writing is 

the tutorial, thtf^-or^W^ifite-to-facc interaction bctwten a writer 
a framed, ixperiencedjPiTor; and that the object of this interaction is id 
intervene in and uitirhately aUer the composing process of the writer 
Surely this is the essence of writing center jcsign. Even in ccntere where 
the tutorial is not the 'primary method of instruction, the idee is present; 
the computer-aided instruction' or the slide-taps oi programmed materials 
or the Small group work arc adopted to duplicate., supplement, or intensify 
some portion of what the .ideal tutorial would "address. Peer tutoring, 
which in its most extreme form (ieaming-by-tutoring) is confcmcd alrncsi" 
exclusiwly with the learning of the tutor, is no exception. There Is simply 
some trading off, the hope being that any loss, for thfc writer wUl be 
covered by the gains of the tutor, {/is wUl be noted further on, however, 
there arc questions to be raised about the uses of peer tutors in wtiting.) 

Assuming that even half the l.SOO or so writiiig centers in America will 
support this assertion, it is all the more remarkable tifat in all the writing 
center literature to date, ti ere'is not a single pubtishsd study of what 
happens imwriiing. center tutorials. There is one fairiy welt known, un- 
published master is thesis, Patricia" Beaumont's f A Descriptive Study bf 
-the Role of the? Tutor in a Confcrenre on Writing."" There are^ among " 
the rcfiective researches described above, the inevitable anecdotal accounts 
of tutorial relationships, or the snippets of (often r^wreated) tutorial 
dialogue. And there is a parallel and to some extent rsj^vant literature on 
student-teacher writing confemnccs, a portion „orwhich% based on what 
' really happens in such confe'renaes.u The fact is,- howevef, that our staple 
instructional method isTone we know almost nothing about. ■ 

Naturally, there arc plenty of adages and sage advice about how su(A 
tutorials should be conduHed, advice center dir^ors have been fcxed to 
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concoct ami forhjuli/c in order to train tutors, put even a quick rcadiug ^ 
of\such ailvicc reveals a variciy that-scuidcs i^ny hopes for a theoretical 
humogenehy. ! will citc.Just Uuee positions. Some writers treat tutoring 
in u/iung as (hough it were Hkc tutoring in most any other academic 
area, its ?.Kn being the transmission of information {about propriety in 
wriitct^ products) and certain ''skillb*' {usuaUy editing)^* Others treat it as 
>kiUcd inter\cntu)n in a complex process, wherein the. tutor's object i$. inf 
some sen-se» ti> help the writer n^ove forward through that prcKcss, on the 
assumption iVat the only way for the writer to karn to composers by 
composing.** Still others seem to want tutors to serve as peer editoi».or 
peer eritics. tVxt pxperts whose |)riniary fask is to pa$5^on i^icir critical 
insightHjn tactful, useful ways; in addition, they. expect the tutoring to, 
bencHt the tutors as much as or mor:e than the luiecsJ* Much mort is 
known, to putjt 'bUmity, about what people wan( to happen in and as a 
result of tutorials than about what does happen: 

Ck-arty, writing center research mtJ^l ibcgm by addressing this sing!e» 
j-ather broad question: \Vhat happfcns in voting tutorials? A few possible 
sources of infor maiion have already^ bt^n tapped. A number of people 
have used what seems most obviou*;: aucli(J- and vidaotapcs of tutoring 
sessions; although the use of videotapes hiiS been very limited.'^^ Thomas 
Reigstad, in his '^Conferencing Practices qf Professionii! Writers: fen Case 
Studies*'' borrows from ethnographic studies 'to combine audioiaping wiih 
an observcr-pariicipanl who ^jiso uivcs structitred interviews Ko gather 
' information ffoni participants. Thorn Hawkins drav^upbrl jusj a few of 
the rniliions of words written ia jnyirnals by Berkeley tutors' ovq- the past 
ten years. ^ ^ The Bay Area Project also haj published a complete 

version of one such journal*^ And there is enough precedent in composi- 
tion research gencrally^^ and wruing centers specifically^^ for case studies 
of individual writers. - 

So there has>cen at least a beginning, an inkling of the ktnd of work 
that lies ahead. Possibly the most important work— the workihat follows 
Kail and Alien's bywords^ SinipUcity and integration— -are cast; studiti of 
luioriai relationships that combine, iu a form that will- have to be arrived 
at by trial and error, Ih? Vinri?> of data-gathering just listed r iapes^ 
iranv,cripi^. inicrvicvvs^ qucsuonnaircs, trained observers, sclf-monitcring, 
: composing aloud, and so on. There arc so many questions: How. do 
ti2t6rial relationships begin? How do they change over lime? Who decide^ , 
what happens during tutorials? Are ;hcre identifiable 'Hypes" of tutc^i.^Js 
and tutorial relationships? How do tutors perceive the people they v-jrk 
with? How does this affect the relationship? Thcjisi could go on and on. 

However, this '*grassroots^ kind of research, essential as it Is, will not 
be enough. The field cannot drift along ut its pfescm limits indefinitely. 
A^ prudent as Kail and Alien's bywords are. writing center researchers 
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arc going to have to shake them off sometin>e and engage in work that is 
neither simple nor intcgtatcd-work that is, in fact, complex and disrup- 
, tive and probably expensive eiiough to require outside funding. There 
will be a need, as with the case studus,. to create" a methodology, one 
borrovveu .rom disciplines like ethnography, social psychology, ond cog- 
nitive psychology. These research projects will be the ones that finally test 
writing center assumptions. The remainder of this essav will be given over 
to two examples of such assamption-t«ung sftidics. ■ 

IH. Research on the Tufop4H?e!a«i<!nship 

One of the field's most important iissumpijons is suggested in the defini- 
tion of the essenc{^of writing ccntcr^dcsign, i.e., the notion of .'a trained 
e.xpcncnced tutor. As noted, there is no widespread agreement on what 
kinds of iraming or what sons of experience arc most imponam. But ii 
scerns safe to say that people working in writing centers bciicve that there 
are among them individuals who. as a result of iraining,-expericncc; and 
perhaps aptitude, are >pdn tutors- people who deal with the one-on-one 
interaction consistently well; who move easily from one student to the 
next: who seem adepA at establishing and -maintaining rapport; who seem 
to make accurate "diagnoses" of students' needs; who adopt si'ategies 
that seem well siUtcd to those needs; and who always seem to leave thnr 
' chcnts fechng satisfied. , 

But do such superior taiors exist? Are tberc people wish a gift for 
uuonng wntmg. or is our belief in them based on other, mostly irrelevant 
tactors? If such people do exist, is it possible to identify whiit in fact they 
do aiffercnUy-what skill or combination of skills makes iheir lutonals 
work better? 

A study that might answer these questions would have two parts First 
.we would have to ivjentify "good" tutors. Suppose, then, that we selected * 
live well-established writing center.^ within some reasonable fc-cographic 
area and asked anyone who had worksd in these centers for over a yeaF 
to list the five b^t tutors they knew. From these lists (that would include 
center directors and other staff members), w would select the six tatort 
whose names appeared most often, fliesc would be the "good" ttitors.. 
From the full Ji.st of available tutors with over one year's experience we 
would select six whose names appc^arcd on none of the lists. These would . 
be our "not-so-good" tutors. All twelve tutors wou'd then be invited to 
parlirjpat£aii_lh^eardi_pE£y^^ 

at least for expesisss. (All would be told they had be:!i sciec'cd by their 
peers, a minor but necessary deception.) 

Next, we woQid need, to devise' six of what are called in cognitive 
psychology high-Jldciiiriirmlashn problems^ Basically, we would derive 
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from rcat wriiing ccrjtcr mtorials, six tutoring Situations that could be. 
s. recreated for all twelve participants. The simulations would be conducted^ 
\in a selling as similar as possible to the panicipanis' uspdf setting; aii the 
actioHv however, would be videotaped. The ttJiees for each situation w^ould 
be an actor or actress trained to "be" the pcrsori from the original, isource 
tutorial; v, here a piece of writing was involved, we would U5c the original. 

Immediately after working through each simulauon, tl;e participants 
would undergo what is called a stimulated recall :^ession: sitting before a 
replay of the tutorial and able to stop or st art the tafH;rt^^eTiJt6r would 
be asked by a research assistant to try to remember what he or sUe was 
thinking during the tutorial, and his or her recolieci»ons would be taped 
and later transcribed. For each tutor, then, we would h'Sive the^amc six 
tutorials on videotape and an audiotape or transcript of '^stirhulated** 

• recollcciions. 

' This is a deceptively simplified version of she project, of course. Even 
as much as is presemed here— the poiling. the invitations, the logistics of 
transporting pariictpanis, the selection of appropriate simulations, the 
training of actors, the taping and replaying of scvemy-two tutorials, th*? 
recording and transcribing of seventy-two stimulated recalls— represents 
a research project of major, even fuU-time, proportions and does not even 
begin to include analysis of the fmdings. But consider the kinds of analyses 
that would be possible. We would be able, for example, to determine 
what , kinds of information tutors sought and' bow they got it. We could 
ilnd out whaK sorts of hypothesis-forming tutors did: how early they 
ventured guesses about what needed to be done, how iriany such hypoth- 
eses they might entertain/ how they tested such hypotheses, how they 
d6cided— -if ever — when a hypothesis became a concliision, a di gnosis. 
We couid at least begin to discover hovv much the conduct of a tutorial 
is a function of the person 'utoring and, how vouch a function of the 
tutoring situation, the problem. . 

la all this, too. wc would hope to discover what differences, if any, 
exist between the *'good" and the ^not-sogood*' tutors. We might not 
find any statistically significant differences; on the other hand, the differ- 
ences might be .striking and correctable. We may find thj« v^hile this study 
of orie-shoi tutorials tells us a good deal, we need even more to know 

* what happens in tutorials over time, a problem which will r-^quirc a 
methodology more akin to the aforcmemioncd case studies and io 
Rcigsiad*s borrowings from ethnography. 



IV. Research on the Composing Process 

A second, and in some writing ceracrs crucial, assumption is that one of 
the bes? features of wriiing center insfiucijcn Is timing— it is offered to 



v^'ritcrs when ihcy need ii,>whcn they want it. Hence, the drop-in, work-^ 
through-one-papcr luioriaJ is not only ^stificd 6ut among a center's 
sirongest offerings. Not all writing centers, of course, offer drop-in ser- 
vices, and a few expressly forbid work on papers not already graded. 
Bui as previousl V noted, no research question can meet with universal 
approval. And no !ess cmincm a figure than Charles Cooper espouses this 
service in wriung ccntcrs;/Through [students*] college years they should 
also be at)le to find on a drop-in. no-fce basis expert tutorial help with 
any writing problem they encounter in a paper. 

Bui do dr^p-in tutorials work? Tne case studies should shed some light 
on the answer, especially as observers arc able to compare tutorial content 
with written products. However, much of the justification for this kind of 
tutoring stems from claims that it infiuenccs the composing process, not 
merely the composed product; that it changes what writers produce by 
altering, perhaps permanently^ what they do when ihey write. 

To lest this assumption, we would need to foius rather closely on the 
composing process of a given writer or set of writers, probabjy working 
on one welWcfined writmg task. Suppose, for example, that we took 
advantage of the sixty or so students who visit SUNY Albany^s center 
each year for help wiih the es$ay portion of their law school applications, 
seiectmg (and paying) a small number of them for their participation, half 
to receive tutoring, half not. Suppose, next, that we introduce these 
selected prelaw students to composing aloud, giving them a chance to 
becomb accustomed to the tape recorder and an observer-prompter and 
to voicing their, thoughts as they compose. Wc could then collect what 
would amount to pre- and post-tutorial protocols of them composing the" 
kind of essay asked for in their law school appHcalibn, as well as observe 
and tape ihe tutorial sessions of the half who gel tutoring. 

People most familiar with protocol analysis in writing (analysis, in this 
case, of a transcript of the tape that is a record of what the writer thought 
aloud during writing, plus whatever gets written, during the recorded ^ 
session) warn that it is probably not an accurate diagnostic tool. It is, to 
begin with, an intrusive method, one that very likely distorts composing; 
moreover, it cannot claim to capture, in one or two sessions, the '*norma- 
tivc*^ composing habits of a single writer. Nevertheless, it would seem a 
safe enough method here to probe for the kinds of changes we copld 
cxpc-ri to find among the tutoa^d group: a more careful, conscious ana?y^ 
of audience, a heigRtentrd, more probing search for appropriate voice, a 
greater tendency to move from generalizations to specifics, and so on. If 
these kinds of changes turn out to be observable in the composing 
P^??fsses oj; thc^^ 

find in ihe records of the tutorial* sessions reasons why this should be so? 
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If sc, what tutor behavidrs seemed to generate them? If not, are there 
plh^r changes not merely attributable to the inherent instability of the 
research method? V/hat are these? in either case, do the apparent changes 
in composing behavior turn upMii the written products? in whiu ways? . 
And, whatever the impact of the tutoring, do follow-up composihg-aloud 
sessions, say four weeks later, still reflect that impact, or is'ithe effect 
^hon-term? 

V. Further Assumptioos and ttfe Aims -of Research | 

There arc plenty of other assumptions that need testing. Consider, for 
instance, some of our notions about peer tutoring: that the^best p>eer 
tutors are likely to be those successful in writing (and, bft^n, grammar); 
that peer tutoring benefits the tutor as much as the tutee; ihatj in fact, 
there even wsuch a thing as peer tutor. The term, after all, is ^aken from 
a literature that seldom ventures beyond the high school levef and aimost 
never into writing. What docs it mean in a college setting? What do people 
have to have in common tol>c peers in a writing tutorialj and how is the 
relaiioiiship different from other tutorial relationships? / 

Or consider our relationship ^vith instructional materials of all kinds. 
We assume that there are **part$'' of writing that ^fc best or most effi- 
cienily learned without a tutor's direct a<isisiano5: editing, usually, but 
also revision or invention. Is this true? What i/(?'peopJe Icam during the' 
time' we send them to work on a programed text, a computer terminal:* 
or a slide-tape presentation? 

These are the kinds of questions we. need to answer, the assumptions 
We need to test. Our primary purpose, naturally, is to make writing centers 
work better for the writers they ser%'e. We have, however, a second aim: 
to chdlletsge another set of assumptions^ those of our colleagues who, like 
Maxine Hairston, do not believe that .\yfitir\g centers work. The next ten 
years should teli the tale. By 1995 we will either have some answers— or 
we won*t be around to need them. 

■A ■ V 
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The aur.ors argue that in order for writing centers lo be effective 
center personnel, ?j well as their colleagues in the classroom, must' • 
ground ihcir pedagogy in "spund conceptual premises.*' They critique 
methods of instructidh based^p traditional, analytical views of 
discourse and suggest principles of a research-based approach To 
Illustrate the differences in pedagogical effectiveness between the 
approaches, the authors thoroughly examine a sample of student 
writmg and a corresponding writing protocol. In addition they 
discuss the complementary functions of the writing center and com- 
position classroom. 



In her book The Making o/A/eam>j^ Ann Berthoff suggests that writing 
teachers who seek to be effective must become philosophers and re- 
^searchers m their field. She means that instruction Cannot be purposeful 
and directed unless it proceeds from sound conceptual premises that 
teachers understand, remain conscious of, and continually modify in light 
ot their own experiences. with students.' It is probably safe to say, though, 
that most teachers and tutors are not typically philosophers and that they 
do not see their interactions with students as a basis for research. Instead 
they teach unself-consciously from recollections of how they were taught 
and' from hearsay about what "everybpdy does," supported, by the out- 
moded assumptions, false analytical distinctions, regimented methods, and 
prescnptivist emphases enshrined in textbooks.2 

-Several decades of research in rhetoric and composition, linguistics, 
psychology, and instructional theory have begun to yield both plausible 
and preferable substitutes for tradit' anal ideas and methods But as 
Maxine Hairston h^ recently noted.^ Jespite a growing sophistication 
among researchers and theorists, the majority of teach'ers and tutors 
•36 ^ ' ' 
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^ continue to do >yhat they have always done.-seldom reading-the available 
literature, seldom seeking (or receiving) a ngorpus conceptual preparation 
for their work, and seldom pausing*' amidst the demands of the classroom, 
to reflect what they do/vvhy they do it, and what. they are«reaily trying 
to accomplish. ^ 

' ■ . . ^ 

The Analytical View of Discourse 

' " _ . .. __ _ ' ' . 

The first step toward improved understanding must be dissatisfaction with 
ideas and practices currently sustained only through custom and philo- 
sophical laxity rather than deliberate intellectual cofnmitment. For m- 
stance, given the directions of recent composition theory atad the accumu- 
lating weight of corroborative research, it is simply startling that so many 
teachers and tutors still work from building-block and stage models of 
composing, still regard writing as an cxtrcis^ in manipulating artificial 
formal constraints, still teach by enumerating the constraints,'step by step, 
in lecture-discussion, and, Tmally, drill students in obedience to each. In 
this traditional setting; writing-as-pioduct is analyzed into components — 
words, sentences, paragraphs, essay frames, modes of discourse, and the 
like. Writing-as-proce is similarly analyzed to yield stageis. of activity, - 
thereby, in effect, making it no longer a process: find a subject and a 
thesis, make an outline, write the lead sentence of an attractive intro- 
ductory paragiraph, draw a conclusion, edit the text, add so on. Each of 
these process and product components then becomes the basis for isolat-'. 
ing a "skill": spelling, diction, and punctuation; writing correct sentences; 
writing general-tocspecific paragraphs; argumentative writing and,, sepa- 
rately, persuasive writing; comparison-contrast— all are skills. Potentially, 
hundreds of such skills. could be distinguished, depending only on how' 
thorough an analysis one wished to make. For example, one could isolate 
subskills of sentence construction— subject/verb agreement or forming 
adverbial clauses-^or one could distinguish five» ten, or.thiity different 
paragraph structures, implying a different skill for each. There is no end 
io analytical inquiry— just as a pie can be divided into pieces of different 
size or shape and into different numbers of pieces, limited only by the 
intent of the cutter and the sharpness of the blade. And While such cuttjng 
is possible, does it tell us anything useful about how to make a pie? 

In any case, from such inquiry "units of instruction" are born, repre- 
senting an idiosyncratic sampling of all the available "skills^ and "sub- 
skills" fitted to the constraint of available class hoars. Large, interesting 
units get included in writing courses— *the deductive argum'Jnt," "the 
extended definition," **the ren^arch paper"; small, less interesting units—, 
"the comma" and "the topic sentence"— belong to the writing center^. 
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where they are often labeled in terms of deficiencies associated with" them, 
. for mstance, rthe comma splice". Tape modules, computer cassettes^ 

and workbooiexdrills stand ready in the writing center for aclivities 

whose tedium c6^lld otherwise represent a threat to the mental health 
- 01 live teachers (though ^e-One worries, seemingly, about the threat to 

live students). \ > . • . 

.There are 'several philosophical problems worth thinking about in 
connection with the alliance between, an analytical view of discourse and 
the teaehing of writing. One -problem is that hot evpry histoucamalysjs- 
of discourse :s true and useful even for .researclj, let alone pedagogical 
ends, ine old folk wisdom that paragraphs begin with topic sentences 
lollowed by predictable sequences of tapered subordinations is derfion- 
strably false* and therefore unworthy to 6e taught. Ti?e ancient ahalysis 
01 orauons intafive or six^ parts, from exordium to peroration; certainly 
described what classical rhetoricians wanted ceremonial composition to 
iook like, but It did not distinguish the features of all coherent writing. 
Modern subdivisior.s of essays into introduction, background, body, and 
conclusion are similarly unnecessary to meaningfulness. Teaching them as 
tho-gh they were is philosophically unacceptable. 
_ , A second, larger problem deserves even more thought: the mere possi- 
' bility of distinguishing parts in some whole does not mean that the parts 
really enjoy independent status or that they should be taught as discrete 
entities and in some preferred sequence. Writing can easily enough be 
broken into words, sentences, and strings of sentences; into planning, 
stating, and revising; into thesis, argument, and conclusion; or intr. a 
considerable variety of other Iparts" according to one's point of view. But 
doing so impiie> nothing at all about the value of teaching, say, word 
choice separate iVom or eariier than the making of independent clauses or 
about the usefulness of introducing either outside the context of com- 
posing as an integrated,process. Analysis can afford a nomenclature 'for 
describing and talking about an otherwise undifferentiated, continuous 
reality. But the resulting mfidcls should not be mistaken for the richer 
phenomena ihcy schematically represent; the memorizing of some model 
of composing and the mech<nical practicing of "skills'? that it appears to 
describe as discrete activities should not be taken as equivalent to leaminfe 
how to write. , . - 

This fact introduces a third, closely related problem: not all analytical" " 
schemes have equal value in the classroom merely becai-ss they enjoy 
equivalent measures of descriptive validity or research merit. James 
Britten's distinction of expressive, transactional, and poetic modesS has 
j:escarciL plausibility and evident value forjjistinguishing the coniplicated 
iclationshif^ among writeis, subjects, avd readers. But the teacher Nvho 
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asks siudenls 10 practice "expressive writing" as though it were a genre, 
structure, or strategy of discourse that a writer consciously nrmnipul^tes 
as such is per\'erting Britton's model by applying it to performance rather 
than to the study of ^bmpleted texts for which it wa&desiGii"d.^imilarly,\ 
all classifications of , ^forms'" of discourse, whether sentence patterns, \ 
paragraph structures, essay models/or other analytical abstractions, have 
questionable utility in the lassroom or the writing center, partly because 
. of what they imply ab nting and partly because of the emphasis they 
create in instruction; 1 hey iuiply ttie existence of prefabricated structures 
whif:h writers simply select and "fill up" wi4h;content— like pie crusts. 
« Worse, they' exaggerate the importance of formal propriety while under- 
valuing the 'writer's personal (and personalized) search for meianing. 
. Hence, whatever the merit 'of formalist criticism for describing discourse, 
a preoccaipation with formal absolutes in writing centers or -courses is 
inappropriate because wrj^ers do'noLperform with arit£XRjicit sense of 
those absolutes. Form is a^gradually achieved consequentc of the-search 
for meaning, not a preconception. 

The Pedagogy of Form and (he Pedagogy of Meaning 

Writing teachers and tlilors need to become more philosophically delib- 
erate about ihese issues, before they can hope to refine their classroom 
and ^riling center methods. They also need to give less credence to 
unexamined tradition and more to an empirical regard for what writers 
.do and how they learn to do it. Tutors have two excellent laboratory 
subjects near ?l hand: themselves and their students, their own composing 
processes and those of the writers they tutor. Notching infoms so qiiickly 
about composing as Watching people do it while remaining open-minded 
and reflective about what one lees. To illustrate, consider the following 
paragraph and the changfe of view at>out it that can come I'rom kno^!^ing 
how the writer constructed The paragraph was written by a firsi-y^ar 
. coHege stud(int who was also asked to compose aloi-id into a tape recorder 
so that the tejfcher could gain insight into the choice-making process as it 
occurred.6 First, the para^aph: ^ 

^ Jane^ I imagine, is a wonderful friend. Being her brother, I don*i 
qualify as jr friend. We have a superficial friendship only to keen 
our parcnis' sanity. (To give an example, sitting at the dinner tal/lc, \ 
she will complain about the juicy thick steak that she is not eatif^g. I 
will offer to take it off her hands for her. But rather than give it to 
her brother, she will march into the kitchen and throw it out.) This 
doesn't, last long though. As soon as tl)f folks arc asleep, she starts 
in. Mond.iy night football will have a tied score. There is five 
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minutes left and the Steelcrs are on the ten yarJ line and all of a 
suddcQ. I am confronted with I Love Lucy. It is really loo bad that . 
she is so bright and talented, and. uses that ^ a weapon. * 

A traditionalist might view this paragraph in purely formal terms, 
regarding it not as one moment in a writer's continuing struggle to con- 
ceive and convey something of. personal significance but as a.violatioa of 
ironclad principles of paragraph structyrc. It lacks unity, coherence, and 
^mphasis; it lacks a topic sentence and any clear pattern of subordinations;' 
its examples are "not clOselT/ tredn^^^ statement? they are 

supposed to modify. Friendship, the traditionalist might say, should have 
been defined righi at the start since that is the broadest idea in the 
paragraph. Then the writer should have explain^id why he and his sister 
could not be friends^, offering an example or two— but more pertinent 
examples than those how included in the paragraph. Finally, since the 
concluding sentence introduces new information unconnected to the issue 
of friendship and the writer's relationship ta his sister, it should be 
discarded in favor of a summary of the paragraph's **mair points." In 
short, structural prescriptions might well dominate over ah effort to find 
out what actually mattered to the wnter, what the^^writer intended to ^^^^^ 
by .-neans of the choices he made. Teachers commonly allow their models 
of the Ideal Text, their private notions of formal propriety, to deprive 
writers of control over their own purposes; interpreting any deviation 
from the Ideal Text as a s^ill deficiency J These teachers might say that 
the writer of the statement above lacks ability to organize paragraphs 
correctly, with topic sentences, supporting examples, and appropriate 
conclusions. The writer should work at paragraph development drills. 

But let us now eavesdrop on the writer's own process of disco>yering 
meanings by looking at his writing together with the transcript of his or;>' 
composing. Brackets indicivtc when the writer is talking and when, he is 
writing portions of the paragraph. 

jTalking] Now, alright Jei's see. [Writing] Sister dc^arestvStart^^^^ 
Jane, [Taikingj You understand, the names have, been chartged, to 
protect—so she doesn't know-all right. [Writing] Jane is. I [Talk- 
ing] imagine—i-m-a- you're going to have to correct the spelling, 
anyway. [Writing] imagine, is a wonderful friend [Talking] friend, 
n-d. that's right,. [Writing] But unifonunatcly fTalking] no— I have 
an incscapiab^<:, marvellous invention [Writing] I, being her brother, 
am not her friend [Talking] Lct's'socOh, okay— out loud [Puts in a 
period] [Writing] Not that we don't try to be friends ftalking) f-r-i- 
e-p-d-s. No. that's sUIy. [Reading] Not that don't try to be friends 
[Laughter and talking] U's just that over the years weVe learned^ 
how to be enemies. Hmm. When she came back from school— she is^ ' 
taking a senicster off from school— I figured, you know. We're both 
mature peopb. we can be friends— but, nooo. Oh, I'm not writing 
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anymorc.Goita write* ni^ ialk>I can talk and wriie? Okay. Bui -this 
cLoj^-sn't'make any scn^c. [Reading] Jane is, I imagine, a,wonderful 
frfend. Bui being her brother, being her brother [Talking] You know, 
that doesn't make any more sense ciHier. Wait a minute~<ould I 
just change that around? Let's see: being'her brother; I am noi her 
friend. [Reading] Being her brother [Writing] though [Reading] ( 
am not her friend. [Talking] Let's see. HI start all over again. Jesus, 
I've got to learn to spel!. [Writing] is a. wonderful friend. [Talking] 
n-d. [Writing] Being her brother, I dpn'i qualify as a friend. [Talking] 
Period^[Writing) We have a superficial [Talking] i-c-i-a-1 [Writing] 
friendship [Reading] a superficial friendship [Writing] Only [Read- 
ing] Only [Writing] to keep my our parents' sanity. [Talking] I hope 
she never sees this! *Cause even, though she's smaller than me sh<? 
packs a puiich. Lei's sec. This has to be short, so I Can't go into past 
history or anything— Oh, I can staf t with past history? [Writing] To 
give an example, sitting at the dinner iable, she will complain about 
the juicy thick steak [Talking] e-a-k? [Wriii'ng] that she is not eating. , 
1 will olfer to take it off her hands for her. But [Talking] Uh, oh, 
you aren't supposed to start— oh, I don't know, okay. [Writing] 
rather than give it to her [Talking] Wonderfully sweet— blow youf 
own horn, David! [Reading] to her [Writing] brother, she v/ill march 
[Talking] c-h [Writing] into the kitchen ai\d throw it,oui. [Taikiiig]' 
Sweet girl. Hmm. Do you Want mcio just'writc what I am thinking? 
Or is. do 1 have to write— like an essay— I should talk what I am 
(hiaking? Okay, cause that's nor what !\'c been doing. All righty, 
then, 1 will put a liri(; through "sweet girL"' . I need a cigarette. Let's 
see, so ..', . , [Reading] Jane, I imagine, is a wonderful friend. Being 
her broih'er. I don't qualify as a friend. We have a superficial friend? 
ship only «o keep our parents' sanity. To givc an example, sitting at 
the dinner table» she will complain about the juicy thick steak 
[Talking] Well, that's not an example of keeping our parents' sanity. 
That's an example of her insanity. So,- thai doeisn't make any 
sense— urn, I guess I have to» uh, give an^xample of whai .l said 
before that. All right. [Reading] 1 don't qualify as a friend. We have 
^ superficial friendship only to keep 9ur parents' sanUy. (Talking] 
, So, ni put that in parentheses 'cause thai should noi follow what 1 
just said. [Reading] I don't qualify'/, . . We havc'a superficial 
friendship only to keep our parents' sanity. [Writing] This doesn't 
last long. As soon as the folks arc asleep, she starts in. [Talking] 
Let's sec. An example of how she starts in. Let's see, [Reading] This 
doesn't last long. As soon as the folks arc;aslcep, she st*a»ts^in. 
[Talking] .Mostly minor stuff— just enough to pick at you. [Writrng] 
Monday night [Talking] g-h-t [Writing] football will have a tied 
score. There is five minutes and the Sicclcrs [Talking] S-i-c-c-l-€-r-s 
[Wriim^J arc on the ten yard line and ail of a sudden [Talking] 
d-d^-n [Writing] 1^ am confronted with I Love Lucy. [Talking] 
Granted, my caring about football is as ridiculous as her caring 
about "1 Love Lucy," but certain things are important— But you 
see, writing takes an awful lot longer than the time; wcVc been 
; given— like ^most of this— iPI just had longer— this would all be 
traiihed, right off, and 5 would start probably in a very different way 
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and never mcmj6n H ho\c Lucy,- Well, 1 woiiid, I don-i know-^"f , 
Love Lucy" is kind of inicrcsting— I have >ci to get up to the present ' 
cjmc-shc thrdk the Mcak out when she was much younger— now 
she IS on to bigf crand better things-^wcll, she is very good at geitrhg 
^ her way abou Jthings-when il comes lo. Iikc» getting money out of 
our parents, she's rcaliy wonderfuJ at ihat^I get tipped with the 
tcifible guilts if I feel Hi at I want something from then.-.f just, if it 
doesn't work ihf first Ume» i give up~-bui she witl^go at \x and go at 
It until she gets what she wants. So why doni you write that instead 

0, Monday night fopibali? But the folks arc asleep Hmmm 

Let's see. Td have to work that one out faicn This alt has yet to be 
rearranged. Ihis is only supposed to be one paragraph. If i could 
write a paper, I could push all of this around in different plaots and 
byihecnd ofthepaper^orprobably^cratchedoui. Kmm.TWihinR] 
Actually. I love [Talking] Her dearly. Scratch th^t one out, too. 

Let s sec Tapmg m>^e!f makes me silly. It upsets her a Jot that 

I nv older than, her, and my parents always treaic4 us a little 
differently^ you know, I expected to be semi-rcsponsiblc/and to be ' 
able to take care of things, while they really don^ expect anything 
hkc that from her, you know. [Writing] It is really too bad that she 
so bright and talented but docs [Talking] c«s [Writing^ not (Talk- 
- . "7^/1^-^ No, that's wrdng. [Reading] that she's so 'bright and . 

, talented [Wnung] and uses that as a^^/capon.^ 

What can be harncd from thTs narrative? Thoug^h ihc writer feels 
awkward at having to write and talk, at- the same timc» we nonetheless 
ghmpsc soiTiething of the true nature of composing^ts nicssincss, the 
starts, stops, and rcstanif, the groping and tcntativcness, the labored 
ariiculaling of meanings and the struggle to tic ihcrh together as a ' 
ccHicrc.nt statement. This writer is in pursuit of a significance that matters 
but that also persistently eludes hiin. Each a^scrtton is a distinct effort to 
close on what the writer Vrishcs to say about his relationship to his sister, 
but each causes dissatisfaction .as well because of its inadequate or 
incoinpkte rendering of his experience. In short, the writer behaves and 
feels like thv* rest of us, like all writers regardless of thcurcxpertiscrtcsfing 
and rcformftlating ideas, followirig false trails, looking back ward, and 
forward ir^ order to decide what" l6 say next, wondwang how to make . 
connections, toying with language, getting distracted and stalling, associ- ' 
atmg freely, nitpicking over technical details, rambling, revising, and 
forever registering discontent with the results of his labor. Underlying all 
of these activities, meanwhile, and giving them a sense of direction and 
momentum, is the writer^s own growing awareness of inien-: his desire, ^ 
not merejy to complete an assignment, realize some formal absQlutc,.or 
imitate a teacher's notion of verbal decorum, but to make valuable' 
statements about the meaning of his own experience. 

I he. most . telling point of disjunction between this writer's narrative of 
his composing and the hypothettcallraditibyialist critique of his paragraph * 



offered earlier is the (act lhai ''ihe meaning of iriendship"* Is not really 
what ihe writer wishes to discuss, though **fricncSship'^ is indeed ihc ffrst 
ar^d most general concept he introduces. His concern, instead* is to »eam 
about his relationship with his sister* to make sense of his fecUngsioward 
her and perhaps to ponder as well their difrercnt.relaljonships^wiih ihctr 
parents. The teacher whe allows a prcoccup^ition with the "correci"" forms 
*of paragraphs ic dictate -how writers will be required to function svould 
surely, m this instance* sacrifice' the wnter*s purpose in favor of a per- 
sonal agenda. The student wriier, recognizing a possiWe confrontation 
of goals/ would quickly enough capitulate so the teacher's wishes and 
compose the teacher s paragraph about friendship— but at what cost to , 
motivation, to. his sense of tht: v^lue of composing and his own accoriv 
plisjhmem as a wmer? \ : 

It is>ori|i noting the harm already done to him by icac^ens* who have 
so exaggerated formal and technical constraints thai his awareness of 
them actually impedes his effort to pursue the tneanings he values. Time 
and again he .worries about whahcr he has said things the "right w'ay": he 
has to "correct xh^ spelling" (^'iVc got to learn how to spelH; his staiemcni 
must be '^shori"^ (/*This is only supposed to be one paragraph"^ so he 
cannot/'go into past history or anything"; he should riot beigin a sentence 
\yiih (mt: l i is ner%'ous ab^ul whether or not he is^Uowed lo **just wn.v 
what I am thinking,'' These issued repeatedly interrupi his train of .thought, 
betraying the tension between his desire to make meaning and an imposed 
tequircmcni to follow orders of some sort. In view of hiS' genuine in- 
experience at making connections explicit for a reader, the concern of his 
pasl^tcachersfor'inculcating mechanical rules seems rather inappropriate, 

ThVre arc intriguing clues in the narrative to suggest that this student 
writer ii. becoming more aware, as he writes, of what he means and'how 
he can con- jy it. AndVintcrestingiy/hc is already aware thai he has not 
yet achieved the result he is af;cr. Far from supposing that liis paragraph 
represents completed writings he is quite sensitive to the cyolvimg s^hape 
of a discourse, perhaps more so than the traditionalist instructor who 
views the paragraph as a **product** to be evaluated for evidence of skill 
dcncicncici. ^'Writing takes an awful lot lotiger than the lime wcVe 
been given— like most of this— if I just had longer— this would all be 
trashed ... and I w'ould start probably in a very different way and never 
even mention ^I Love Lucy'**; **This all has yet to be arranged"; ^Tf 1 
could write a paper, I could push all of this arotiad in different places.** 
More important, the writer really is making progress toward ific coherence 
he -**-':s, although the coniplctcd paragraph docs not yet reflect it He 
recogii./es a problem with the example qf his sister's throwing o.ut the 
steak: it docs not effectively modify, what precedes jt. A teacher's criticism 
of !ts lack of relevance would have 'minimal value forjhc writer, thcrcfon^. 
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; smce hi a)fi-ady undc;siands the difHcuiiy. He knows too thai the refer- 
; encc 10 Monday night football and *1 Love Lucy^^should be "trashed^ in 
favor of less superficial j'nstainces of the strain in his retaU^ship with hi5^ 
sister. The cxampk of her skMl at manipulating their parents and his 
resentment of her seeming freedom to he less responsible than he arc 
niore sinted to his ptrpose; presumably, he would.exploit ihcm if he had 
more space and time. The my.sicimus last scotcnce in the paragraph, 
which some teachers might be inclined to call irrelevant, is a reference tc) 
rhis unc;cpressed example: his sister uses herintclligence, inappropriately 
he believes, to get money from their parcnts.^The writer*s'narrative, then/ 
is rich in potential for more writing and $o7~tbo, is his paragraph if a 
tutor can see it \n the right li^jht. ^ 

Tno tutor (or teacher) who has achieved a philosophical perspective on 
co3D0su)g and an awareness of how writers actually work would be less 
likely to approa^ this student's writing in a formalistic way. The tutor^/ 
responses to the paragraph would be aimed at assisting the writers 
ongoing pursuit of his own intentions, the nj^ng and conveying of 
meanings that he values. The tutor might recognize, for instance, that the 
writer, has not yet rd^ched the point where he can say exactly why he and 
his sister ci^c not fnends, but that the Le^ to their strained relationship 
seems to he in her rather selfish befiaVior as suggested in the writer's 
examples, both those expressed in the paragraph and those in the 
composing-aloud narrative. The tutor ri)ight ask questions about the 
wriier^s refactions to his sister's behavior: why it bothers him so much, 
whether h^-r age justit^Jes it or not, whether he believes that there is yet 
some hope for ihc fr|endship he seems to wi^h for at least implicitly in the 
paragraph. Question^ such as these mean that the writer needs to do 
mare waiting, pex'haps a longer statement ifi whic^ he can make the 
connections among statements and examples more explicit for the reader. 
The tutor should not assume that he or she knows what the writer wants 
to say, nor should the tutor have a plan to help him say it "the right 
way." The tutor simply should servo as a sounding board, offering the 
writer, some strategic questions whose answers, which it is the writer's 
business Jo supply, may well enhance the coherence' of his writing. . 

The Complementary Functions of Center and Classroom 

Of course, everything that has been said here about gaining philosophical 
perspective and obser\-ing writers at work applies equally to classroom 
teachers and writing center tutors, indeed, our most important point is 
that tutors, far from performing an adjunct or support service, do essen- 
tially the same work as their classroom countcrparts-->and do it under 
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conditions that can he p;»rticu!ariy 'KT^cficia! to writers. The tutor, like 
the classroom, writing teaqher, is preeminently a reader whose informed, 
' faciliiaii%'c responses to writers not only provide them with the feedback 
joecded to make more effective choices, but also dramatize for trcm the 
?]aiure of writing as a proeess of making and communicating meaning. 
Ihe tutor is not^ inerelore. a mcchaifiie specialising in superficial main- 
tenance, any more than the classroom teacher is a dispenser of prefabrr- 
caied, ;fllrpnrposc formal shells into'JAhich writers pour their "content," 
Ideally, teachers and tutors o:c interchapgeable because their task?- arc 
cquivalentr creating incentive to wntc by taking writers -meanini^s seriously 
and guiding w riters by responding to their discourses in w^iVS that enable 
ihem to perceive the uncertainties their choices ha\c created in readers. 
What changes between ihe classroom and 'he* writing-center is not the 
skill of the teacher or the focus of the work, but only the context oC 
reader response. That difference is significant ai^d worth discussion, but it • 
is not hnally as important as the similarities of altitude, outlook, and 
method that relate classroom teachers and writing center iutorj;. 

The advantage of the .classroom is the presence of many different 
readers, other students as well as the teacher. A writer can receive 
nuiltipie responses to his or her own work and can learn from responding 
to the' work of others. The disadvantage, however, is that the teacher 
reader*s attention is difluscd among many writers so that no one of 
them can receive the close, immediate support that is most desirable. 
Furthermore, most of a classroom teacher's responses are written rather, 
ih^in oral and are returned days after students' initial composing lias 
occurred: because time is limited the responses are abbreviated a^wcU as 
delayed and distant. 

The center^ by contrast, offers immediate, close, and extensive suppon 
to individual writers in a setting where writers and readers can converse 
directly about the motives for authorial choices and the potential rcactiorh^ 
of »vi audience,*w here more writing can take place on the spot in answer * 
to^uesiions thai enable *ihe writer to rcconccive ideas or recva!uaic 
strategies. A tutor is freer to look over a writer's shoulder, to inquire 
about purposes and choices even as the writer is coming to discover them, 
to represent the reader s perspective at the . moment of composing, thereby 
concretizing the needs and expectations of audiences for WTiter:s who may 
not fully have considered them. 

The wriier of the paragraph cited earlier surely coujd ht^ve prouted 
from this kind and i^uaUiy of attention. A tutor could readily have elicited 
in conversation much of the information contained in the enlightening, 
but also rather awkward and sometimes ambiguous, orally composed 
narrative. Knowing the unarticulated line of thought of which the para- 
graph is an inadequate visible sign, the tutor could have supponed the 
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vvuUT in divcovcring a fuHcr expression of his meaning. The writing 
ctMUcf, then, can be, in certain ways, more Hcxiblc than ihcxlassroom to 
anticipate ihe special rcquin:ments of individtials; 1i is not a subsiilulc for 
ihc vvriting course, but neithtr is it subordinate lo, ihc cjassroom/it is an 
alternative rooufcc, with its diMinciivc advantagci^, available when -ver 
wrUcrs, at any jevc! o\ competence, desire the focused attention u\ 4 
di-ccf rnni;: reader. 

A Philosophkai Pedagogy ^ . . 

But this view of the writing ccnter^s functi^^n. and of methods penincnt to 
tutorial work, assumes the larger philosophical perspective on the nature 
ot composing and the teaching of writing which we have been discussing. 
A luio; who has no concern for a writer's, meanings is not more effective 
than the classroom teacher merely because of ihc tutorial environment. 
Indeed, ^iiudents are common^ more reluctant to visit writing centers 
than to suffer through courscwork when tutoring emphasizes the same, 
driii-or^skin pedagogy: spending an hour (often of onc*s frei- lime, no 
less!) on the subordinate clirase unit of a workbook is even less agreeable 
to normal human beings than pracncinc comparison«conira5i in the 
classroom. - . 

Purposeful instruction derives fron^.philosophica! :m'arcncss; an under- 
standing of relauonships between the concepts pertmcnMo a subject, the 
obje ctives of onc*s teaching, the means available to achieve ihosc obicc« 
tivcs^ and a sense of how people Icanv and how the learning can be 
encourage d. If the teaching of writing has been impoverished in the past, 
the reasor is not the fact that writing ccnx^xs have failed to supplant 
classrooms. The reason is thai teacheni in boih places, have failed to 
master their disciplines. Let us all, as conscientious writing teachers, take 
pams to insure that we have finished our own homework before we Insist 
too strenuousiy that students knuckle down to theirs. 
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Hart well explores (he paradoxes of ^wrijun-down spcccK'^writing 
that simply transcribes spolr.ca languagc-m order to develop a 
pedagogy suitable for writing centers. In this context he makes a 
strong case for the selfnicstniciivi effects of writing instruction based 
on rules of grammar. 

I want to explore some of the paradoxes face^ by college students writing 
ai the level I ihink^ oC as "written-down speech ^-ihat is. students who 
can only tr anscribe their spoken language onto paper, without recourse 
to the cohcMve devices, structural links, and organizational frameworks 
of written discut^ivc prose. Doing so will enable me to suggest why writing 
centers— and particularly writing center tutors— arc so effective in im- 
proving the writing of such students. ' 

.," ■ ' , « . 

The Paradox of ^'Wrijing Errors" 

James L, Collins and. Michael M. Williamson provide a formal analysis 
of "writtcn-down speech," which they c^ill "semantic abbreviation in 
writmg^^ because the full cues to meaning needed in writing arc abbrevi- 
atcd, as they would be in ordinary speech, \yhere the shared context of a- 
spcaking situation would provjde those cues J Collins and Williamson 
identify three features of writing at this stage. The first is formulaic 
expression, the transfer- to the page of stock verbal expression which 
would require more specification in writing, as the expression "very 
interesting*' in the follo-.Wng passage: 
>^ 

He showed a ver>' interesting movie on how to Hght a fire with a 
. fife extinguisher. The Hrst part of the movic^ they showed people - 
that had no experience at all on how to fight a fire. . , / 

The writer makes the claim, 'Very-interesting," but does not move to 
develop it. » » 
48 . • - - 
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,The second feature is personal exophora, the use of personal pronoun 
without a clear reference. {Anaphora, Greek "to carr>' again,'' i§ a normal 
pronoun reference; exophora, Gx^Y, *'to carry without," is an unconnected 
reference.) Ah example of personal exophora is the lise of th^y in the 
second sentence of the passage above— a perfectly natural statement in 
ordinary' speech; but Jacking a clear reference in writing (thus it might be. 
revised to something on thc'order of "the directors showed people*^. 

The third feature is demonstraiiw exophora, the use of an article or 
pronoun without a clear reference, as in the sentence below. 

You should always aim at the base of the fire. ' 

Here the second definite article presumes, a fire shared by reader and 
wHter. T.ie writer intends a more general statement, "the base of a fire." 
Indeed, unless the pronoun you has a precise reference in the context, the 
w'/iter intends a still more general claim: 

One should always aim at the base of a fire. 

Despite the precision of. formal classification, I think writing center ■ 
•staff members can learn to identify written-down speech intuitively and 
with adequate precision. They might ask of a piece of writing, Iii the 
writer trapped by the, connections between writing and speaking (written- 
down speech), or is the writer able to jnake more productive use of-those__ 
connections?' " * 

Here is a sample of written^iown speech, a report written by an adult 
student enrolled in a CETA-spcnsored employment traihing program: 

' Something Burning 
' [1] U was raining very hard on July 8, 1980, and Ron Gricrson 
from the Flint, Fire Equipment Co. give a dcmostration on how to 
use a fire extinguisher. [2] He told us about Class A, fire which is 
the one that contain paper and garbage, and the only one that can 
be put out with water, [3] Then class B, fire, which is a liquid fire 
like grccsc lighter fluid, oil, gasoline, or any thing thai boils, 

[4] Next he told us about Class C, which is an electric fire, [5] He 
said for this ihc first thing you'should do is pull off the main switch 
of ihc house, then use the extinguisher on the fire, and if the fire is 
too big call the fire department f^iiid gel out of the house. 

[6]' He showed us a very interesting movie on how to fight a fire 
with a fire extinguisher. [7] The first part of the movie, they showed 
people that had no experience at all on how to fight a fire; they did 
not know the proper way to use the fire extinguisher, 

[8] Then ihey were tought the rigftt way to use a fire extinguisher, 
and when they went to use it they knew how to pull the pin from it 
and the proper way to aim at a fire; they were tought to aim at the 
base of the fire, instead of aiming at the middle of it and spreading it 
{9] Then in the afternoon wc went out side and everyone took 
there turn at using the fire extinguisher, [10] We were tolcd to go up 
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on thc.firc, with the wined to our back, find to never turn our baek 
on the fire, but baek away when the fire is out. [II] You should 
always aim al the base of the fire.2 

This^ writer ha3 a maturity, a level of understanding, that she cannot 
adequately transfer onto paper. Certainly the^c Is a fine irony in the 
opening sentence, whether or not (he writer was fully conscious of that 
irony. The central lesson-^"you should always aim at the base of the 
fire"— is clearly mastered, though perhaps by memorizing it. (A demon- 
strator, before an actual audience, would indeed say, "You should always 
aim at the base of the fire," and the writer transfers that speech directly to 
the page.) But the sljape of the paper— five paragraphs, each about the 
same length— seems to be controlled by assumptions about English papers 
(every paper has five paragraphs) rather than controlled by the logic of 
the writer's subject-matter, which has three divisions: the lecture, the film, 
and— apparently after the rain slops— the demonstration outside. 

Many writing center staff members/ particularly as they begin their 
wor)c in a center, tend' to . see such a writing sample, and the student 
behind it, with a model provided by their own experience in writing 
classes. They see themselves as "little English teachers," and their sense is 
that *:!::tle English teachers;' do what big English teachers do: Identify 
errors in writing and. provide rules of grammar to correct them. But such 
model will not' be much help in working with students at the level of 
vvriilen-down speech. . . • ' 

For one thing, the notion "error in writing"* turns out to be a surpris- 
ingly fuzzy one. 1 have used this sample in workshops and seminars with. 
English teachers, and I occasionally ask the teachers to mark every error 
in the sample, using the correction symbols they normally use. As might 
be expected, the result is a dizzying profusion of symbols and labels, even 
when reader agree on errors, as with the problems of tense and agreement 
in sentence i and 2. But more than that, teachers differ in their perception 
of error. Do we ask the writer to capitalize the first letter in "class B fire** 
(sentence 3) to match "Class A fire*' (sentence 2) and "Class C** (sentence 
4), or do we prefer the lower case version or initial capitals air across 
("Class B Fire*^— or do we notice the issue at all? Do we correct "liquid 
fire like greese lighter fluid" (sentence 3) to "liquid fire like greasy lighter 
fluid" or to "liquid fire like grease, lighter fluid** or even to **liquid fire, 
like grease, lighter fluid"? Do we change the occurrences of back in" 
sciuencc 10 to backs, reading it as "with the wind to our [individual] 
backs» and to never turn our [individual;] backs on the fire**? Or do we 
leave it unmarked, implying a different, but equally correct reading: *^with 
the wind to our [collective] back, and to never turn our [collective] back 
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to the fire"? And usage questions, such as "everyone look [ihe'r] turn*" 
(sentence 9) and "to never turn our back** (sentence 10), are still more 
complex in the responses they evoke.^ 

In fact, it may be ihoi giving this student "^rules of grammar" to correct . 
"errors in writing" may work against her ability to improve her writing. 
The problems in the use of the comma in sentences 1, 2, and 3 probably 
appear because the writer has overgeneralized a rule of grammar, "Always 
separate the name of a city from the name of a state with a coifinia": 
Flint, Michigan. We might even speculate that the misspelling "toled" for 
rf)Ui in sentence 10 grows out of the writer's concern with past tense 
kers (the same word is correctly spelled in sentences 2 and 4) and that 
the same misspelling may explain "wined" for '^ ind in sentence 10 

Indeed, when we look beyond narrowly defined errois in v. ...la^, we 
can see that this writer has larger problems in expressing herself to a 
reader. She is uncertain about tone— the flat understatement of the body 
of j^he paper does not match the urgency of the final sentence. She is 
equally uncertain about her readeKnote, for example, the shift from we 
to you in sentences 5 and 1 1). Like most basic writing students, she is tied 
to a narrative order, unable to recast her experiences in a discursive mode, 
and she htS; more trouble— both in structure and in correctness — with the 
cliassification of fires in the first'two paragraphs than with the experiences 
that follow, which more readily lend themselves to narration. She uses 
semicolons correctly (in sentences 7 and 8) — ^^the use of the semicolon had 
recently been discussed in her class. But beyond that, she seems limited to 
written-down speech, so that along with "errors in writing" come what 
are finally more serious needs. 

A Diagnostic Method 

Perhaps the best way to isolate the special needs of writers at the level 
of wriiten^own speech is to ask them to read their writin.'^ aloud so 
the gap between what is written and what is meant can be heard as 
well as seen. The following sample is a partial transcription of this writer 
reading her essay into a tape recorder. I provide phonetic transcriptions 
of her pronunciation in brackets and identify most of the instances in 
which what she reads departs from what she wrote. I might note, io 
begin with, that she consistently reads the words a, (he, and about with 
their formal stressed pronunciations^ as **3ye," "thee," and "ayebout," 
rather than with their informal pronunciations, suggesting that she has a 
rather \rtificial view of "reading aloud" and perhaps of reading and 
writing more generally. 
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Writing Center Theory 
Something Burning * 

[1] It v^as raining very hard oh July 8' 1980^ and Ron Grierson 

[6iy] no pause [gcyv cy] [demastrcyjan] 

from the Flio;/Fire Equipment Co.. give a demostration on how 

[ey] [eybawt] no pause pause 

to use a fire cxtinguishcn [2] He* told us about Class A^firc ^hich 

[Oiy] [contcynz] 
is the one that contain paper and garbage, and the only one thai 

no sentence ' 
intonation no pause [eyl 

can be put out with water. [3] Then class B/fire, which is a liquid 

[griys // Vdj .cT fluwi. no pause 

fire like gi^eesc lighter fluid, oij, gasoline, or any^thing that boils. 

^ [on] [fayrz] 

[4] Next he told us about Class C, which is an electric fire. • 

. [aiy] twiy] [pvl fiiy . . .] 

[5] He said for this the first thing you should do is pull off the 

[fiiy] , [«iy] 

main switch of the house, then use the extinguisher on the fire^ 

[Oiy] [Oiy] 
and if the fire is ioo big call the fire department and get out of . . 

the house. : ^ 

[importnt] 

[6] He showed us a very interesting movie on how to fight a fire 
with a fire extinguisher. [7J The first part of the movie, they 
showed people that had no experience at all on'how.to fight a fire; 
they did not know the proper way lo use the fire extinguisher, 
[tot] 

[8] Then they were t ought the right way to use a fire 
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[^( " followed by great ififftculty 
extinguisher, and wh they went to use it they knew how to pull 

[1.] ■ 

the pin from it and the proper way to aim'at a fire; they were 

[tDt] 

toughl to aim at the base of th^ fire, instead of aiming at the 

seni^mce . 
intoriation 

, middle of ii and spreading it^ 

r\o pause 

[9] Then in the afternoon we went out^side^and everyone took 

[loldj 

there turn at using the fire extinguisher. (10) We were toied to go 

. ' [wind] • 

up on the fire, with the wined to our b:ick, and to nether turr our 

. [bxks] • ^ 

back on the fire» bS] back away when Ui^. iirc is oul [U] You 
should alwtys aim at the base of the ^i. ' 

This reading has to give a jolt to the little English teacher in all of us. 
Without any instruction, the writer,, reading her work aloud, corrects 
essentially all errors of grammar, spelling, and, by intonation, punctua- 
tion/ Jhc written forms, **Frmt, Fire Equipment Co.,^**Class A, fire,^and 
"CiassfB. fire,*" arc read^without the pauses suggested by the commas; 
tense, agreement, ,and plural forms are corrected (**he gave sk demonstra- 
tion!"; "the one that coniains paper and garbage"; **never turn ouf backs 
on the fire'O; the series construction pf "grease, lighter fluid, oil, gasoline, 
or anything that barns*' is read appropriately; fhe fragment of "sentence'^ 
3 is read as part of the previous sentence-^ the shifting references to we 
and you are in part regularized (in sentence 5 she reads you as ^'we*"); and 
the misspellings ioled and wmed divo read correctly as "told*" and "wind.'' 
The writer for the most part adjusts to her misreadings: when she reads 
an in "an electric Hre" (sentence 4) as "v^n," she adjusts her syntax to 
make sense, "on electric fires." There arc some gaps, of course: the 
pronunciation "demosiration" matches its mispelling (aside from irueresh 
ing and e>.r//>7^w/5ter— certainly learned spellings— it is the ohly Latinate 
word in the passage); the writer does not .notice the usage problems h 
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sentences 9 and 10; and, more importantly, most of the discourse prob- 
lems of wriitenKiown speech remain/ • . 

Nevertheless, asking the student to read her work aloud has provided 
us with an essential first step in diagnosis. It h is given -js an in.sight into 
what the writer thinks "reading aloud" means, li has allowed us to see, at 
point afte. j oint, what the writer intended to corfimunicate. It has allowed 
us to sec that the errors in writing, which loomed so large in our first 
reading, are not really that important: the writer has the tacit language 
skills to correct almost all of them. 

But there's a further paradox here. When this wnler read her work 
aloud, for all practical purposes she corrected all her errors. Yet she did 
nor notice thai what she read departed from what she had written. Indeed, 
in the larger experiment from which this sample was taken, seventeen of 
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Hg. 1. I^aitcrns of semantic abbreviation for groups of strong and weak writers in grades 
four, eight, and tuclve. (Reprinted from James L. Collins anjjl Michael M. WtlHamson 
"Spoken Language and Semantic Abbreviation in Writing/ Research (he Teaching of 
l:ni;hih 15 [ 1981 }: 32, Copyright © I9SI National Council of Teachers of Hngiish Reprinted 
bv permission ) ' . . 
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ihc cighiccn CE IA aduli ,siudeni^ conccicd esjCcntially all of ihcir crrorii , 
of grammar, spcUing, and, by inionaiion, punciuaiion— but none of their 
errors io usage— u hen ihcy read I heir work aloud. Yei none noticed thai 
wtuii they read departed from what ihey had wriiien. The problem of the 
wriicr at ihe level of wriuen-down speeeh is noi ihe problem of **coaecting' 
errors": clearly Oiese erroni are nalurallv corrected in oral reading, Ralhcr> 
ihe. problem is more abstract; writers at the level of wriltennlown speech 
need to develop a sense of ''text as text" ftiat will allow them access to 
their natural language abilities. 

Coliins and Williamson* whose analysis of "semantic abbreviation in 
writing" w;is cited at the beginning of this essay, performed an expcrimeniV 
ihat sharpens tliis .sense of paradox. They gathered writing samples froiu 
fourths eighth-, and twelfth-grade students judged to bo **sirong" or 
**weak'' in writing ability, and they analyzed those samples for the features 
of semantic abbreviation discussed earlier. Their results are summarised 
in f-'igure I; the reader can get the qlfiekest sense of those results by 
skimming dow n the i ighthnnd column. \ 

The strong writers, though lightly grouped* show a slight increase in 
semantic abbreviation— an increase suggesting that stronger writers learn 
to exploit the productive links between speaking and. writing. The weaker 
writer:^ show an entirely different p^tJern of development. As they move 
ihroi)gh school, they rely morc and more on. semantic abbreviation, on 
wntlen-iiown speech. The resu^ of the Collins and Williamson cxperi- 
in?nt allow me to draw a first negative ccv,»clusion: as weak writers move 
through ichool, they behave in increasingly counterproductive ways :is 
wri^c^s /n,v/?/7f' o/insiruciion, 

The Paradox of Writing Instruction J 

Let mc nDw carry t}»c paradox onf^ step further, to develop some evidence 
that supports an even stronger claim: that weak writers behave in counter- 
productive ways bj^'catisc o/ instruction.^ Wiliiarn D. Page and Gay Su 
Pmnell, in a recent book or| reading comprehension, discuss an informal 
experiment in vLhich fourtli-gradc sludents^werc a.sked to write brief 
answers to. three questions,' Why do people read? What do people do • 
when they read? and How <lo people learn to read?^ The experiment 
isolated the students' models of reading rather effectively, and, as we 
might expect, better readers had a better sense of what reading was all 
about. Accordingly, i have begun \o ask students lo rdj^ond, in a sentence 
or two, to three p?r:!llel questions: Why do people write? W^hat do people 
do w hen they write? and How do people learn to write? 
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I have preliminary data from several third-, founh-, and fifth-grade* 
^ fclassest from eighth- and ninlh-gradc daises, ar^d from several coilcg? 
freshman classes, in each case, inslniclors were asked io single out 
students they considered "strong" writers ^.^d **weak" writers. Here arc 
representative answrs to one question, "What do people- do when ihcy. 
sprite?'' First, answers by elementary itudenis deemed '^strongr writers; 
When tho' begin ihcy ihink of s'.Jffto wrirc. 

They think of what they are going lo v^nie. They ask a person if \\ 
iound^good. 

They really open (heir minds and futures. 
They share, iheirthoughis wirh someone. 

Some people wrirc Morys arid poems so vou uroni 
be bofd, 

* ITiey relax. * . 

Think and Ic.irn. 

V/fiic Icrtcrs to rheo'Trendes. Write letters to youV Grandmoihcr. 

Compare these to' the answers of elementary* students labefcd by iheir 
teachers as ''weak*' writers: 

They hold the pcndi) tightly. , 

Theysit upsrraight. , 

They write people name. 

Make letters. 

They waste ink or ki\il, - ' 

Move ihete fingers. And write ncv^t- V 
I They moiv there hvind and they moivc the ferKicIc: ' 
Hold the crat, [crayon?] 
They have a pieec of pape;: and a pencil. 

People our stjposcd to sit down when thr,y write vo thry donl'mcss 
up there paper, 

AftcMhcy vyrite it they m^ke sure it's neas. They copy it dov.;,. 
They write letters and numbers. . 

Here arc representative answers front cif hih- and ninth-graders. First the 
'^strong" writers: 

They tell about things like a story abaut someone or even theirsclf. 
They get stuff across to other peoplt. 

Actually, their making symbols anr', shapes to stand for words. 
Thqy use their mind to guide their hand to express ihe^r thoughts. 
„ Tte' get stuff across to people or ihey enlerlain people. 
Now thc'^wcak" w riters: ^ 

Just, write stuff down on a pice// of paper, 

Tlit-Jold a pencil and move !^cir hands. ^ * 
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1>tcy put the poini of the pencil loxWc paper and start making words 
and leiDc**^. 

Tliink about what there going 10 say 
l>,cy uic up extra energy. 

The .same pattern appears with college sludcnt^s. Here arc responses vo 
\Vh;jfi do people do when they write? by college frt^hmcn labeled '"strong*^ 
writers: 

Ilicy arc conveying ihoughts and ideas. 

Pci^plc -explain their idcai. theories, siorics iind im.iginaiion with 

each other when ihcy write. . 

People !r\ to translate their fcehngs or beliefs on paper. 

When people write they often do so^to express thctr opinion or ideas. 

Whin you wnte yoti don\ have a time limit and you can t^ke your / 

time and e?jpr<!i>s yourself in the best possible way. 

1 ihink^whcn people write they sometiinc^ reveal thoughts and ^ 
fcchngi which would otherwise be locked inside them. ^ 
When people write they are expressing ihemscKcs in a way unlike \, 
no other. 

What ! think people do wher, they write H to §0 to another world, 
another djmchsion. Writing lets you experience ail softs of things. 
^/ and u is all ai j:our ftngertips. * 

Here arc responses by college rrcshmeri considered weaker writcr-s: 

Thcy gajhcr information,^ organize and then supposedly make 
ien*A' out of it. . 

They express their view. • . 

r topic wr^te through Engli&I: grammar, punctuation, etc. 

When people, writc^ they combmc any prcviourv knowledge on the 

subject with research in form at ton, 

Caftjfully arrangesub units.uhder a mair:, topic in a logie^K ca*vy to - 
Tcad manner, . 

First you pick your topic, thert you make sure that you have enough 
inlormaiion. Then you rew?ntc and check the. spelling and copy it 

dowri. : 

Using correct usuage and grammcr. 

When people write they verbally express themscivits through ideals, 
commwriis and personal experiences. They e?;prcss their pvcrall views 
on the pvcti topic and later draw conclu^itons in a patterned coherent 
fashion. 

Ihcy make cofitact between the head of a pencil or pc^i to paper or 
other serfaccs, They make Iciteri thai form wojds that other people 
can read and understand. ' . 

These rtrsults have to pivc a further joU to the little English teacher in 
all of tts— and one would hope, a fatal joU,,'Who ieams what English 
teachers icl! ihcm? Weak writers. They learn a mechanical view of w'riting» 
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dominated by a rigid sense of Yorm and a strong, even dominant, concern 
with grammatical correcintss. In a parallel study, Mike Rose analyzed 
the writing processes of fluent and weaker college writers, and he found 
that the weaker writers had the most rigid models of the writing process, 
models he characterized as made up of **rigid rules; inflexible plans,' 
and the stiHing of language.'^ Better vvriters go beyond what teachers 
and textbooks tell ihem; they somehow grasp a more productive model 
of wriiing.^^ * 

In fact, we can explore this paradox even further. Ut*s suppose that 
weikcr writers want to improve their writing— given their model of 
writing, what do they do? Answer, using the responses of the elementary 
students: they sit up straighter, (hey form their letters more neatly, and 
Ahcy hold the pencil more tightly. Answer^ using the responses of weaker 
college writers: *Uhey verbally express themselves"; they "supposedly make^ 
sense out of it"; they try harder to, use "correct usuage and gramraer." In 
other words, the more weaker writers try, the less they improve, because 
their model qf writing enforces behavior that is counterproductive to the 
mastery of adult literacy. - ^ 

The Value of "Tutor Talk*' 

These pa?adpxcs begin to explain why writings center tutorials can be so 
useful for students at ihejeyel of writtcnndown speech. Textbooks aren't 
going to be much help for iiach students ("rules of grammar^' dnly get the 
writer of^'Something Burning" into trouble), and **tcacher talk" has clearjy 
been counterproductive (note .that tJie comments of our weake^ writers 
imitate '^teacher talkl. But what might be characterized as "tutor talk'* 
can be immensely. productive; itpn provide an accessible way for writers 
i^i I^L^^^?^ to move toward the special code' of 

literate behavior. There is, of course, a developing body'^nf^^^^ 
about the value of peer tutoring; I would like to supplemetit that infor- 
mation by examining a converging range of speculation al^ut the trans- 
mission of literacy, speculations by sociolinguists, cognitive psychologisis. 
and learning theorists,vthal shouldJead us back to a powerful jiistificatipn 
of "tutor talk/*; . > . , ^ 

Sociclinguist Roger Shuy criticizes conventional models of literacy--. - 
mbdeMike that of the iKtle English teacher— and substitutes an **iceberg 
modeP tb explain classroom or writing center/interaction.^ At the top of 
the iceberg, the small portion we can b^e consciously aware of, is the ' 
learning that we can see, that we can kj;iow about in a formal way. Much 
Cnorc crucial, fra-n his perspective, is the learning below:the surface of the 
teachcr'^s or tutor's conscious awareness, for example, the tacit force of 
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ihe modeis we glimpse when we ai>k people^ What do people do when 
ihcy \Miic? Good advice, from this perspective, is '*Learn lo Irusi your 
in<i'ncls, noi your rules.*" ^ 

Cognitive psychologist Ftank Smith, in a recent book on writing, 
refines tTiis perspective;^ He argues that it would bt;: impossible to learn lo 
write if we viewed learning lo wriic simply as the; discrete mastery of 
individual skills, rioting that the average college graduate can sp^iH, use, 
and understarfd between 150,000 and '200,000 words, in itself an impos- 
sibie learning task; (We would come to a similar conclusion if we tried to 
list, as discrete learning'tasks, everything that the writer of ''Something 
Burning*! would have to master lo become a stronger writer,) What must 
happen in the mastery of literacy. Smith argues, is some 'more subtle 
transfer of more complex information, very much like the child's natural 
acquisition of spokc.rrlanguagc. He characterizes this transfer with the 
_ words **diemonstrations, engagement, and sensitivity.*' 

The teacher-tutor is in fact constantly "demonstrating adult literate 
behavior, although most of ;thaLdemonstration is below the conscious 
awareness of the demonstrator. The learner, in turn, must have a certain 
"engagement with that demonstration, a, wiilingnest to learn. And the 
demonstrator needs to be sensitive lo the needs of the learner, to translate 
the learning task to the capabilities of the learner. For students at the 
level of written-down speech, this translation takes place through dialogue, 
through tutor talk, not through rules of grammar. ^Ti^st people,*" Smith 
concludes, "not programs.^ ; ' \ 

Reading theorists, as noted, have found that better readers have a 
better grasp of the purposes and goals of reading. Thus, they speak of 
"mctacognitive awareness," our abiWy.to monitor our own 'earnings and 
of metalinguistic awareness,"* bur ability to monitor our own language 
use.'^ The writer of "^Someihtrig Burning,*^ who writes **one that contain 
paper and garbage*^ but reads **one that contains paper and garbage," 
does not need little English teachers and "rules of grammar*^; she needs 
a supportive. environment that will help foster an awareness— -a meta- 
linguistic awareness— of the special needs of the xnany codes of wrUtcn 
discourse. TTie writing center can provide such an environment. ^ 

V Employing the Paradoxes. ' 

There are no. simple answers to the paradoxes of wriilenKJown speech, 
and there is ho single right way to deal in a writing center ^lih the writer 
of VSoimethijtg Burning.** Reading aloud helps', obviousjy enough^ and in . 
a center forced to emphasize grammatical detaiton a drop-in basis, it 
might be enough to isolate for the writer the places \vhere she departs in 
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reading from whai she wrote, Mrc-.Mng that she already ha5 the tacit 
language skills 10 jnaKc thc necessary corrcclions. In a diffcrtni writing 
center, Willi more iunc available, it might be useful to mkAhc writer lo 
try some exercises designed to foster rnctaiinguiMic awareness.'^ In yet 
muihct contexi the luior mfght rely on the tacit for*:.: of tulorlalk and 
5Jmp]y aik the writer to talk through her experiences and her rcactson to 
thern, A .sensitive tutor, fov example, might isolate the formative charge 
olfcrcd by the writers misreading of "an interesting movie" as "an irnwr-- 
tant movie/* focusing on ihai shift as a way to orient the writer tu the 
needs of a reader. That would not be '^useful work" from a little English 
u:acJ:cr's point of view; in fact, it would be using a ^^jrjii^iukc^ in a positive 
way. But n mi^/ii be productive work, given the paradoxes of wriitcr- 
down speech, 

Ihus my conclusion is positive one,, in spue of these paradu/,cs. A 
wjHine center provides an environment rich in a humane commitment to 
human communication. If tutors wiU'learn to trust their instincts, writers 
wUi learn to trust theirs, y * ^- 

1 James L. Colliris and. Mtchad M. WiUiamHsn, "Spoken Lan^^uagc and 
Scrnaniic 'Abbreviation in Wriimg/' Research m ih€ Ihuhmg of Imitsh IS 
(fcbruary I9^t): 23-36.' /- . 

2 This sample was s-uhmittcd as pan of a . graduate research projca by 
Hankie KUikr, Delaware Technical and Community College, and Bruc* Stanley. 
Rcadmg Arcci (^Pennsylvania) Community College. l"hc name of the individual 
in sentence I has been changed, and the h>caiion in scnienc<^ Vha^ been changed 
uou) the unexpected "Jftdiarja, PcnnsUvamar to the mcic cxpecud "Flint, 
Miehigan.'^' . . A- / • \ 

3. For rt;sponsc,< to usage; sce= Joseph M. WiJiinms, ^nc PhcRomcnology of 
l;rror,** Coikge Composiuon and Commtmkatian 32 (May 1981): and 
for perceptions of error, sec Sidney Grecnbaum and John Taylor, "The Rccog- 
nmon of Usage Errors^:by Instructors ofTreshman CompcJsitionr' Coiks^e Com- 
posifwn <SfulCommumcanor3 n (Mzy 1981); 169-74. , . : . 

: 4. This claim is strongly developed, rdong somewhat differcm nftw/ih a 
paper Rcsc. *^Rcmcdiai Writing Cour:&cs: Do They Umk Morc lltan 

F oster Growth m Writing? A Critique and a Proposar (Univcrsuybf C^liforrtia, 
Los Angeles, 1982). . . 

5. Wijiiam D. Pag^ and Gay Su Pinncll, leaching Reading Comprehension 
(Lrbana. III.; ERIC/RCS and National Council of T<;achers of English^ 1979), 

" 6. Mike Hos«, "Rigid Rulcs,4nncxiblc Plans, and ihc^S^ 
CotiegeCQmpostmnandCommumcauoh^l (December iv'^a):3S9^f.: 

^ 7. Tlicsc more productno models are discussed in ?ainck^ '» 
as R^cadcrs:* (Paper presented i^t the Annual Meeting of the Corifcrencc W 
CpiiegcComposuion» Dallas.Mafch 1981; avaUablc from HRlC avED 199 211) 
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8, liiy^xr nShuy. "A flolistic View of l.uytgtiaKc;'* Ri'^t^anh in the 7m-/if^i^ of 

9,, Frank Smith, Wrtung ami (h^ HVte |Ne^^ Sotk: HoU, Rinchart and 
\Vjn'40}>. 19$\) Three chapters arc .iviiilabk 'its mkk:^ M iJiih§upgi\ Artii 
'i>citH.>n^u^iU^>n?., Engagcrr^coi, and Stnsitivky: A Rcvhcii Approach to'l-irn- 

a?Vd\Sci)>itivHy: The Choice.THHwc-cn People and Progtains," 58 (September 
imy 6U 42;^nii "Myih^ of W'nun^.-'-Si^ (October m\): 792 -%. 

JO -Carol Chotrji^ky prcscnu d Tucid discuiision .of i\m poiiU of view m 
"IJ; iilopiing FiidUty wUb L^nguaf:t* SuiiCiUfc,"* in Discovtring ijun^nage ^^'uh 
ChtUiran. cd. Xiay Su Pinncll (Urb^fm, Hi.: Nrtfiosial Counci? of Teachers of 
t{\^hvh. l9Wi 56-59; more technical au* Ann L. Brown, "'KnowSng When* 
Where, andl ,Ho>v lo Hcfn<:mbcr:. A ProbK^fn i>f Mciacogniuon/* in .4ir/v'ttr*cf5 m 
hsUatCnOfU'J E\Hhohfj, voK I, cd. Rqbcrt Olakr (HsUsdak. NJ.: Lawrence 
Etlbaum, and Ellen Boucharij K)^an. "Mcialingussiic l>cvelopmcnt and 

Hcad»ii^;Vin lMn!^ua%<' A^^Qtinm m\ii Readin?^, ed. Lynn H. Waiefhoiist <:3 al. 
(NcAViifk. V^cli \mcim\im^\ Heading As^ociaikni, 1980), I wish lo ihank a 
coUt!,iy,tic as Indiana UnKct>iiy of fVnnsylvania, Dm TannacitOrfor pointing 
out to mc ihc relevance of this line of inquiry. 

1 1 . f- or a gtncf ill discussion of metallnguisitc av- aicncss, sct^ James I. Coliim, 
"Spc^ki.ng. V/Hung. imd TtSisching for Meaning^ and hatxy KtoH, **D«vd- 
opmcnial Rclaiionship^ bciw^ccn Speaking and Wniingr bmh in Exphmng 
'Spt^ahng-H'tmn^ JRvh^^^ ctJ, Barry' M.- KroU ani Roberta J. V3hn 

{Urb,ina, \\U National CowncU of Teachers of Engfch, 1981): for pr^ctk^l 
examples, see Patrick Hartwcll snd tCohan H/fkntlcy^ so iMngyage: A 
iVcH' £oik^e Rhaotic (Ntw York: Oxford Umvcf^.ity Pr^s, *M2l , 
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Sptf,u proserKj a cognUsvc mode! for dcvdopmenlal writing in cen- 
cjal and tuioriab in panicuSar, Herc^say inctodts speculation ab'oui 
%vhy wriitrig ccnicfs fhould exisi and a chalicngc to the moiiTunda- 
nn-iml of wnSingtcnicr ptaciices-. the one-on-onc luiohal. 



iaw ri-ncc Kohlbctg and Rochelic Mayer, in a 19?!? ^larvard Educaiioml 
Review article, argue thai intcHcc'.aaJ and moral dcvclopnicni are the only 
defen-.ibi(r aims of educaUon. This "progressive*' phUosophy, ihey believe 
invalidaics the two other principaleducational philosophies: the romantic 
scir-.!ctualixatton model and the mechanistic social welfare rrtodel, both 
of which seek to manipuiate and control students' thoughts and behavior. 
"A notion of education for devciopmcnt and education for principles,- 
the. authors conclude, "is liberal, democratic, and nonindoctrinative. li 
reiics on open mKlhods of stimulation throiigh a sequencc of stages, in a 
direction of .Tioveracnt which is universal for.ail children. In this sense ii 
is natural."* 

The cornerstone of Kohlbcrgs argument is the concept of develop- 
njcnial mges, a universally invariant, hierarchical progression of thought 
processes. Each successive stage reflects a diffcrcnt thoughf structure, 
increasingly diffcrentiatel' and iniesratcd as compared Vk-iih ihc preceding' 
struct! re. "Stage theory" approaches jield what Kohlberg lerrrts '*a fitnc- 
tional epistemology of mind," a description of the cognitive arid moral 
behavior evident at each stage and an understanding of 4he conditions 
t'ccesssry for progression frotn ohc stage to iltc next. The role of educa- 
tion, then, is to proi'ide oppottuhittM for Icarnfers to traversc corhplciely 
their cognitive map. psrhaps tb accelerate the stages but certainly to 
facHitate movement to the highest possible levels of thinking atjd ethical 
judgment. Kohlberg's position is similar to those of a number of stage 
theorists, beginning with the- exrraordinarily innucnUal work J^^ 
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pKsL'ci. Thnugh partieuliir ihcorics differ in some of their details, they 
nuuu;il!y aifuiu overall concepit of stages, supporting Kohlbc^g's claim 
that development is the appropriate aim oreduc;ijion. 

I he deveh)pmental underpinnings of the various stage thtx)ries are 
p.tnicuhirly relevant lo the role of ihc writini^ center, the existence of the 
v.rjiini^ center is tcMintony to educators' conviction thai writing is funda- 
mental to higher education. Vet, if the explicit mission of the writing 
center is to he^p ^siiidents, especially basic writers, succeed in college by 
impi'oving iheir writing, the impiicii mission ib to nurture the cognitive 
abihiies that make good writing possible. Andrea Lunsford's thesis that 
basic writers "have n<)\ attained that level of cognitive development which 
would allow them to form abstractions or conceptions*^ affirms the nc4:d 
for a developmental approach in the writing center.^ Carl Bcrciter, in 
"Development in Writing/' seems to concur^ emphasizing (hat growth in 
writing stenu; from other, more basic forms of development — cognitive', 
social, moral, and probably linguistic.^ My aim is to present an overview 
of three principal stage theories as they pertain to basic writers' cognitive 
development, to explore their implications for instruction, and to suggest 
a rationaie for the existence of writing centers that goes beyond ihcir 
usual role of promoting mastery learning iind providing sup t for the 
larger writing prograir^. 

Basic Writers and Formal Operations: Developmental Goals 

Piaget*s description of thinking at the "formal operations'' level sets forth 
an ideal siartdard of aduU thinking. Formal operations, which i^cgin 
someiime during adolescence, include a number of thought processes thai 
arc not present in earlier stages of thinking. Piaget calls these preceding 
stages sensori-motor, preoperational, and conci^te operations. (Sec Figure 
I.) Few if any basic writers have fully achieved formal operational 
thinking. Thus, the characteristics of. formal operations not only clarify 
the cogniii .e goals « f basic writing instruction, ihey also suggesi the kinds 
of acuviii<fs basic writers ought to engage in to stimulate and reinforce 
ihis level of thinking. 

There are five primary characteristics of mature, formal operational 
thought. First, studer^ts become capable of abstract thinking! They can 
hold large bodies of informatioa in their minds and manipulate ideas 
without needing concrete rcfcrtnts. Consequently, they come to reflect 
on and evaluate ideas*. assuming a metapcrspcctivc that involves aware* 
ncss not just of thought contents but of thought processes. .In .wrilirife* 
this perspce^iive is closely related to m awareness of structure that 
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leads to coherence. Second^ students are capable of what Picgct terms 
**hypothcticoKleductive" thinking: the ability to formulate hypotheses and 
make deductions from them. Third» students engage in. propositional 
thinking, devising assumptions for the sake of argument without requiring 
that the assumptions be valid. Students arc able to arrivi t a variety of 
possible propositions and devise criteria by which to accept or reject them. 
Propositional thinking leads to a fourth characteristic of forrfi'al opera- 
tions, combinatorial logic. Students become aware of the potential rela- 
tionships among variables in a field and arc able to consider the possible 
effects of manipulating one or more variables while holding the others 
constant. For example, a student would recognize the multiple and related 
causes of a complicated problem like inflation and consider the cffects of 
manipulating interest rates, credit, the money supply, unemployment, job 
programs, and so on. The ability to consider possible combinations leads 
to more deliberate, controlled problem solving, nol the random, trial and 
error approaches that predominate at earlier stages. Fifth, students reach 
proficiency in setting up hierarchical classifications, perceiving subordinate 
nd supQrordinatc relations and establishing criteria lor tiiembership in the 
various classes.** 

Each of these general characteristics is fundamental in writing; they 
are analogues for skills thai researchers have'identified throughout the 
composing process, from exploring a topic to organizing and revising an 
essay. And with each of these operations, basic writers in the writing 
center have difficulty, John Butl<ir, in his essay "Remedial Writers: The 
Teacher's Job as Corrector of Papers, highlights these studcntsVinability 




Formal Operations 



Concrete Operations 



Preoperational Stage 



Sensori-motor Stage 



Fig. I. Jean Piagci^ $iaj^« of cognitive development. 
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lo deal panicularly well v.'ith the concrete much less the abstract or, in 
Piageiian terms, the formal.^ Butler demonstrates basic writers' tendency 
10 eorrect grammatical and syntactic faults in their wriii^ig as they read 
their papers aioud, projecting onto the page the sounds they hear in their 
minds. Lunsford's eye-opening study, "The Content of Basic Writers* 
Hsbays," extends this image of the basic writer, who is still ai the stage of 
concrete operations.^ Among her observations, Lunsford includes writers* 
tendencies to focus on personal experience rather than general principles 
(even when the focus is inappropriate to the topic), to view oneself as 
a victim of the powerful but anonymous *'They," to take a conservative 
position on political and social issues, and, though nol mentioned 
explicitly by Lunsford, lo prefer, ironically, **safe" inlellcctual topics 
rather than those that call for personal experience and self-cxploralion. 
From the standpoint of developmental theory, these writers simply have 
not reached the cognitive level that most, of them are capable of. Their 
defici(^ncies result less from lack of knowledge than from, as Martin 
Sleeper points out, "the need to reorganize*' knowledge into more complex 
structures.' 

, Evidence from research in the development of historical thinking 
implies that basic writers* failure lo reach the formal operalionarievel is 
not uncommon. R. N. Hallam, a British historian^ found from empirical 
investigations that in qualiiaiive subjcci areas such as .history, "children 
were reasoning at a lower Icvcl ihan had been expected, reaching, for the 
most part, the formal operational level at a chronological age of 16:2 to 
16:6 years. Further, substituting mental for chronological agcj Hatlam 
found that (ormal operations do not occur until 16:5 to 18:2 years, by 
contrast to formal operations in- quantitative areas, which begin four lo 
six years earlier.' What this illustrates is a phenomenon Piagct called 
^'horizontal dccalagc," the gradual broadcnhig of intellectual capabilities 
across content areas. Hallam's research, along with Kohlb6rg*s, suggests 
that linguistic and judgmental reasoning arc the last lo reach formal 
operations, perhaps because of the complicated issues of values and 
independent decision making involved hcre^ Piaget himself conceded that 
faced witii new and bewildering tasks (such as writing for basic writers), 
people regress to earlier levels of thinking. 

This point of view requires that we look ai basic writers' problems 
with language in a different way. Rather than replacing poor language 
structures with better ones, instructors are faced with introducing, new 
cognitive operations. Writing center personnel therefore need lo consider 
writing assignments that nol only exercise tbe features of formal opera- 
tions but that also elicit students* awareness of these new approaches to 
the problems and issues they are writing about. To do this effectively. 
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"cd a clear unticrslanding crthc ihin^.i- .a\s.sc ' • habile 
j initially lo employ. 

Basic WritcPi and Dualistic Thinking 

Wdiiam Perry Vdieory of intellectual development helps clarify some of 
the constraints on basic writers' thinking by exploring the coi^ipacalcd 
interplay of intellect and identity. Based on an elaborate study of Harvard 
undergraduates. Perry proposes a.nincrstagc model of intellectual and 
moral development, from ^dualisiic.^ right-wong thinking to principled, 
committed thinking or, as Perry describes it, '^a progression from thinking 
to mctathinking, from man as knower lo man as critic of his own 
thought/'^ Figure 2 presents a simplifiett version of Perry's model; The 
study, succesbfuHy a-piicatcd with other student populations, focuses on 

1 students' assumptions about the nature of truth, authority, and individual 

- autonomy to illustrate how these assumptions restrict learning, especially 
during the ea^ly stages of cognitive development. 

Perry's study is important for understanding basic writers because il 
takes us beyond what we can infer about their cognitive behavior from 
tliuir writing to a more direct apprehension of; the writcn> ihemsclves, 
Ano'iher approach to understanding the cognitive devclopmeni of writers, 
due largely to the influence of Piagct*s theory qf dccentcring and Lev 
Vygotsky s observations of chitdrca's "inner speech,** has been to focus on 

' problems resultiug horn egocentricttyK^'^ On the basis of Perry's study, 
however, cgocentricity is a deceptively simple description of a complicated 
array of prcconccptior^s embedded. in a specific cognitive style. The first 

. two positions in Perry's nu^cl, the dualistic positions^ reveal the dynamics 
of • his Vcyle. * ' 



Principk'd Commitment 
"Rvsponsthility for choice'' 

Rclativistic Thinking 

Dualistic Thinking 
^* Right versus xyrotig*^ 



Fig. 3, A iintplificil vcf^lon of William Pcrry^s modd of inUJlcciual dwlopmcnu 
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. l-u'> IVny. students* iiitcMcctual vicvcUr-'mcni during ihc Ci^llcgc years 
IN laaielv a [' ' " ng ihc predo?' - ac ;« 't^^^tnion a I ruth' 

Is sNnony niu. i . ah :\aiu.MU;, a, position ; . y . i'a.sic du;ilts;, 
Although, mosi sUKlenis in his study had bcRun lo nunc beyond ihc 
c.\ir'.:mcs of this initial positior,, ii dominates the thinking of the immature 
and is pariicuiariy descriptive of the basic writer; A I this stage, students 
structure their experience by dividing it into tv.o caifips: 

i\m division h hcmcen the familiar world of Authority-right -wc. as 
attains! the a hen world ol illcglsinjatc-wrong-oi'r*:»'X In ihc {auuhar 
WA)rUI, nu>rahty and personal responsibility consru of simple obedi- 
encc. . , . In ihc educational aspect of tKis wor*j, moraUty consists 
ui coinnusting to memoiA'. through fund work, an array *ol di?icrcie 
items correct responses, answers, and procedures, iis assigned by 
Authority. In ihi^ sintctures most primitive form. Aiuhoriiy*^ 
omniscience is .so taken-for-granied that, no distinction is made 
between Authofiiy and the Absolute. 'Truth" and "what they . say" 
ftsnctuin as ^onolojjlcai altcmativcii of cApr?j*isiofi. a.s do '*righi" and 
"what fhcy want.*''* 

ihese auitudcs produce four significant <ie[>3nurcs from widely ac- 
cc:ptcd a:;«itnptions about good wriiiu]^. First, a person funciiomng dual- 
tsiica!ly insists on rules, formuJas, and e\:>rtcit insinictions^ convinc<:d 
that success will result from strict obedience anti conforn*)ity to cxpccta 
tions- For sonie basic NVfitcrs these rules; arc conquerable through hard 
work; for others they ar« so overwhelming that i^xcy keep students from 
returning to ihc writing center. As a result, many b;isic writers $cem .to 
expend their energies fruitlessly, trying to'divune the rules, of the gamt, 
either the center's or those of the referring instructor. They cannot accept 
the fact that there is no clcar^ one*-io*one correspondence between a 
teacher's expectations and a student's achitivemcnt.. Consequently^ writing 
center staffs need to recognize that these students' stiategics derive from 
the values as>:ociated with Uualistic thinking and to instill in basic writers 
the confid ence ^nccessar\^ to identify and pursue iheirV^H/i goals. !n so 
doing, ihcy can bring students closer to a tnoa* mature view of writing— , 
that good writing results from allowing oneself to discover and explore 
one*s own ideas and from finding personal methods for making and 
expressing these discoveries. 

Second; dualistic thinking is decidedly arbetoricaL If Authority is 
indeed onmiscicni, a writer need noC be excessively concerned wh hilarity* 
Authority will always **know \^*hat I mean'' because **1 am. writing to tell 
Tbem w hat They want and what They already know/'Such writing Is not 
so much self-exp!ressivc as it is cdnfirmatt)ry, the written equivalent of the 
spoken *Vou know. . . Moreover, Amhonty is the only conceivable 
aiidienee for one-s writing— because A^lhortiy is giving the ultimate 
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reward, the «;r:ulcs. Oradcs, .in turn, primarily fcHcci procedural and 
quantit.'itivc performance (how long the paper is» how rnuc^ umt ihc 
studeru spent, how closeiy tfie paper conforms io the a-SrUi- f^ . jit),- since 
recogni/i'ng the relative merit of a :hemo is outside tl,c provincf 
^1^ • thinkers. - 

'nterpr-tauve la^ks are virtually irupossible because o.*^e .vrues 
- 'h- \\ salient characterislie of ihis siruciure, and 
the MHiuc u; li.. jcc: " Vcny, its Livk of any alternative or 
vantage point from which a peniGn^rnay observe it. Detachment is impos- 
Mhle. especially regarding one s own thought;^'* From this naivei6 derives 
the quality of ai>.surcd conviction Uiat niuch.bosic writing conveys, iht, 
complacent innocence thai iuviiHcs the most buifagequs' clich(-s and 
stereotypes. This charactcri:uic runs counter lo our understanding thai/ 
pr*-wnting is csscr}iially r,n exploration of alternatives and thai the proce^ 
of writing i*; one of gaining ir.creascd perspective not just on the message 
but on the '•transaction*' bciwecn vvkiier and audience. 

Finally, because of iljcir crippling dcpencjencc on Authority as source 
of truth, duah'stic ihinker;s fail as makers of meaning. In other words/ 
with their thinking restricted to discrete panicles of information, these 
students are unable to perceive implicit connections among ideas or to 
Jrupply those conheclions from tKdir own musings on a topic. Thk failing 
v:ems. to occur, partly because of\h^.*^viction%that the rcadcr^lhe 
Authority) already, knows how the partTlU togciher and partly because 
establishing meaningful connections among ideas involves considerable 
ability to interpret information and hypothesize about it--^activitjes that 
arc or ide the cognitive reach of the dualisiic thinker. In basic writers 
this tendency fts^ilts in what Mina Sbaughnessey calls ^^scntences of 
thought" rather than ^passages oT ihought^smce "the mind is not allowed 
to play upon the topic, to follow out the implications, that lie iviihin 
statements.^»5 In short, jhe features of dualistic thinking are completely 
at odds with the necessuks of formal operations that basv?: Avritcrs need 
to achieveio ovcrcome their dilTicuUies; with writing. - 

A study of students* journals in ah experimental course at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota helps to confirm'^theac traits as characteristic of duaiistic 
thinkcrsVwriting.** Students in the course, all of them freshmen or 
sopL.imores, were described as cither dualisiic or itrlativist. In Perry's 
model relativistic thinking replaces dualtstic i^^ begin to recogtiizc 

multiple points of view^nd understand their contextual relevance: Perry 
equates the transition from dualism to relativism wit^i ih^ Fall, •*maiiV 
taking upo.a himself, at the scrpcnt*$ suggcstibn^ the^ k^ 
and thercfom the potential of judgmeni.***^ 

T?je jour^iab thai the two groups produced differed signtficiantly. The 
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fclativisis wrote cxtcnsivcly/using the journal for self-reflection and clari- 
ncaiion of ideas.Thc dualiirts had trouble writing at all, largely because 
they perceived the journal as an assignment, externally imposed, rather 
than internally inUiated and seif- rewarding. Boih groups found the journal 
difncuii. but their difficulties varied greatly- The relativists worried about 
iiisue^ such as coherence and complexity of ideas, on both logical and 
rheioricai grounds. The dualists worried about grades, llie relativists were 
frustrated ai ftoi being articulate enough to express all their k-^as; the 
dualists were just frustrated— overwhelmed by the open-endednes;, of the 
journal ;issitgnment. " — 

i do not wish to Imply thilt all dualistic thinkers ai*c basic writers or 
that dualistic thinking is the only trail that ('^escribes a basic writer. 
Secondary school background, writing experience, and the kmguajge 
environment at home and among peers all ntusi have a bearing on the 
basic writer. But since mos^ bai:ic writers seem to be dualistic thinkers, 
the characteristics of duaiisiic thinking profoundly influence their writing. 
Reliable measures have been d.euscd to place students at the various 
positions on Pcrr>^'s scale, and t^jey should be used in a sound research 
design. Meanwhile, if inferences based on the model are correct, re- 
searchers can follow up en the pedagogic;?J implications of existing studies 
to cpnsider directly the developmental needs of basic writers. 

For instance^ the assessnient of students* joiimah at Minnesota w^P'^v 
p^irt of a larger study to determine the effects of various instructional 
techniques on students at different stages of development. The vehicle for 
the study, a literature and psychology course called /^Themes in Human 
identity," dealt with conflicts and paradoxes in the assigned readings in 
an aiitempt to influence students' cognitive development. Instructors wcVe 
concerned with moving dualistic thinkers toward an awareness of multiple 
points of view and relative perspectives and relatiyistic thinkers toward 
commitments based on individually realized principles. The underlying 
assumption of the course, was the notion that improving ^'studcnt^' abilities 
to analyze and symhesizc seems to require helping them to alter their 
assuijipiions about the nature of knowledge and values.^** This assump^ 
tion reinforc^s^jipes Moffcit's assertion^' that what inexperienced writers 
lack is not knowledge but awareness— in the case of basic writers, both 
audience aw^arcness a;.'d sclf-awareness. 

The pedagogical findings for dualistic thinkers emphasize the ifieed for 
carefully sequenced assignments in the. writing center. **For dualistic 
thinkers, jt- seems to be important for subject matter to be selected, , 
sequenced, and presented to explicitly guide the student through relativ-' 
isiic operations. Such guides allow the students to practice rclativistic 
sftlHs and, also, to stretch their subjective paradigm for perceiving the 
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world/';"^^ Specificallyi the leaching of dualisiic iHinkcr$ in the Minnesota 
course rc^cd heavily on experiential learning, in class and oui» as we!! as 

. collaborative learning, both placing heavy ersiphasis on recognizing alter- 
native poinis of view. Experiential teaching consisted essentially ofiijaiied^ 
role playing activities. Students assumed the roles of characters in novels, 
authors, psychological theorists, and so on to learn to project themselves 
into unfamiliar situations, empathize with another point of view, and* 

' comprehend the '*field*' of foreign situations, not just the discrete par^iicles. 
Collaborative learning similarly emphasized- alternative points of view, 
but it also helped to break the fusion of Authority and Truth. Equally 
important, small group experience seemed to satisfy the need of dualistic . 
thinkers for security while they were bcipg asked to confront ideas in new 
ways. Likewise, instructors aliempted lo provide the J^ind of structure 
these students need by giving explicit procedural directions for assign- 
ments, whether wrjtten or experiential/ interestingly, the students in this : 
group made the greatest developmental gains. 

ImpliGations for Writing Center Practices 

These findings confinH some wHting ecriter methods and suggest that we 
reconsider others. Writing inters seem especially committed to and 
successful in creating a secure, ftitndly, learning environment. Both 
groups of students in the Minnesota study found trusting relations'hipv 
with teachers and discussion leaders cssehtial~-the relativistic stiident^ 
because they needed j^space** for ejcperirnentation withput risk of failure, ^ 
the dualistic students because they needed personal encouragem5n(4s^they 
began to redefine, the nature of Authority. Writing centers that teach 
writing as a process also seem to be serving their students' developmental 
ncc :s. This approach satisfies the dualist's need for direction, but it also 
diverts attention from particle, to field as students are asked to consider 
larger "chunks*" of writing in ah organized way. Sentence combinin^,~a 
familiar technique in the writing center,' probably helps students move 
beyond dualistic thinking as welh Its emphasis on alternative combina- 
tidhs, especially in paragraph- and essay-length exercises, introduces 
students to relativism and field dependence. One peril, however,' in the 

' earij^^tages of relativistic thinking'is the recognitibn of alternatives without * 
tbi ability to make qualitative discriminations. Students recognize options 
but. fail to try theAi all, convinced that one choice is as good as another. 
An essential countermeasure is, as the Minnesota researchers found, group 
learning situations in which students can be asked to provide reasonsTor 

aheir choices. ' • . , . • r 
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Tile Tutorial ReconsklcTcd . 

The importance of group learning in the Minnesota study calls into ques- 
tion one of ihc most fua: amcntal of writing center praciices: the onc-on- 
^nc tot orlMl. If;* as Perry suggests., the fu^iont oF Tru th and Auihorily is 
the crucial issue for duaiistic-thinkcrs, the one-on-one 'iij!ationsinp~nia>r 
actually reinforce he fusioA. Implicit in the rclaUoRship h ihc tutor who 
knows and the luice who does not. X)nc reason why |.H:er tutoring may 
succeed over faculty tutoring is that peers arc not autom.iticaliy endowed 
with the safne dv^^rec of omniscience as a faculty or a staff member. 
However, trainers need to ensure; that their peer tutors do not tacitly 
fulfill basia writers* authority needs by becoming the , authorities- that 
the writers ianl them to be. Training medals that cmpl^asizc nondircctive 
communication skills seem' most appropriate because of their emphasis 
on claiin^ation. judgment, and decision making' rather than didactic 
•instruction. • 

Ncvprthcic.ss» the one-on-onc relationship may not foster long range 
dcvelopmenial goals. No matter how nondircctive a tutoi may be, the 
tutce cannot^expetience multipie points of view and thus cahnoi.casily 
make the transition into relaiivistic thought. Even when those in authority 
^ttcmpt^to provide alternalivcs, the dualistic thinker, according to Pcrry-'s 
findings, simply . questions their credentials as authorities or rejects the 
subject matter itself. Said onejrcshman in response to a general education 
• course in science: . . ' . . 

^ That seems to be the excuse that natural science people give for 
■ these courses. !hcy-fc supposed to teach you to arrive atrnorc logical 
- conclusions and look at things in a more scientific munoer. AciuaUy 
what you gel out of that course is you, you get an i^caihai science 
/ is a icrriricaily confused thing in which nobody knows what's coming ■ 
off anyway.^,* . * , . ' 

Among basic wptt*ci,lhis response. translalcs as annoyance with instruc- 
tors for bcing^o vague and lack of respectTor wiiting. v ' 

0/1 ^hc^hcr hand, dualistic thinkers seem rnorc tolerant of diversity 
whevi it comes from their peers. Among, thcm^^tiualistic thinkers aVc 
more .willing to receive and offer alt&hativw 

helps to dtacngagc Truth from Authority, eventually redistributing both, 
to the group mcnibcrs. As a result, students fsssumc greater responsibility 
for ^heir ideas ao well, ^ increased skill in cvaluaiirig them. Because 
. all these, attitudes arc crucial to writing development, writing centers 
might bettor scrv^e their students by substituting smaU group sessions for 
onc-on-one itJtorials. " 
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^'*^Mc,s(cry Tests an<i the TeaMng c^f^^ " s - - ■ 

The MJnnesotaisiud.y also c^lls ih^role of mastery tests 

in the writing center. A seventy-five year tradition of research has 
conclusively demonstratcdMhe irrelevance of vsage testing. to wating 
competence (research that has nevehhelcfss failed to iffcct man/edu- 
cators); the deyeloprnenta approach cprovidcs another challenge tp such 
tests ^i frfaster)' tfcsts kecpjbasic wrkers* attention focusetf on partides, 
reinforcing theit Vestrictive cognitive style. Moreoverv this approacix-offers 
yet another varmiidn on the Authority tlicAie. Gettiiig the ri^^ht amwefs 

,^ is eribbfih;\^ndpj^ianding concepu^^^^^^ principies is unnecessary; quantity 
fcplaccs quality; lix short, nia^tery tests steal tim^ and eirergj' from basic. 

r writcrs' real wriiing problem: commun:icatii;g something effectively to 
sorheoneelse.^' ^ / "^'^ ■ ' r s - , 

At the^'level of th<i..>vhofc con;ipo$ition,; the same linllstation$^'ap^!y:■ 
Writihg fror^ imitative-^^^ such as model description paragraphs df 
comparison-contnast essays, or:^ waiting to meet speciTic crit^fria, stJch as ^ 
v^or^ lengths a^d specified tiunVbers of pronouns or transition wo^ds, 
prcvcpis students from concentirating on ihe..^bmmunicatiye **field^ 
iq-itirigln favor of mastering discrete particles a^ prescribed hy Authority: 
. In contrast > James; H0mys;/tx^^ demoristratesythat instru^ors - 

can meet tasic writers' nceds for structure by siippiying g;iidana> on ihc^ 
; composing process rather than on the comp:ir)siuon— gyidiitice thd^ has-a 

: far more tong-Iasting impact on subse^juent independent^ w All the 

' i^plP^jorfs. the Minnesota study suggest/that when students'^ in^^ 
wriuh£5Xenter fo<^ur their energies oft whole pieces of discourse mscM^ 

, that invite genuine commun^ 
ip writing^ahd more g^^ ; 

Basic VVriters and EtWcel pevclopment > ^ y 

For I^-fry, l}ic higher, reaches of cognUivc dcvelopm<j>it fiivolve ctH^ 
conciirns— how one; respond^ to complex probfems, Kovf one Undema 
< nilaUvity, how oncimaJccs; resjkinstBie^Secisioni how^ one evaluat^is acitops 
and ideas; In oihcr:^oi^s,;1Nigh kvd.tlu inanifest:? itself in =i^aes ' 
mva]ysngv5iluesan^ud|penfe linderiying res^&K ' 

j^ssQbiated wim it js the c6n>^^ 
c^tensionrnto-cthica^ 

standing or-the:Characie^ sts^. OLnoe;tb 

; stages are;uhdei^tp^^ 
setjiv^jric^. instruct^ 

.l^awi^ncc Kohlberg^ tnodei : of rtiqral dcwadpmcrii ifaifeomtt^ on^ 
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connections between cognitive growth and ethical behavior. These con* 
nections bear heavily on the acadcniic purpose of the wiling center^ 
but they also' suggest that the writing center serves a much larger, 
social purposes- 
Like Ptirry's theory, Kohlbcrg*s has been extended bfeyondj its initial 
research population of Harvwd undergraduates and has donstsiemly 
received coafirrnation of both its hierarchical and universal prbpcrties.^* 
Figure 3 shows Kohlberg-s three-stage rnodcL Essentially, Kohlberg iden-, 
isfics a pr^To/jv^n/Zona^ stage in' whichi moraJiiy is governed primarily 
by external cdhscqucnces 6f reward ajid punishment, a con 
stage in which om nai orxly conforms to personal and social expecuiions 
but actively identilTcs; with and supports the social order, and u Rosh 
c<?/jvCT//j?/ia/ or principled stage in which one connciously seeks to 
identify and vaildaie one's own trr oral standards regardless of those held 
by thesocial'group. r 

Though these stajgcs seem fairly obvious, the conditions for progression 
ffjoni one to the next ^re less so. Alcxandcx Smith summarizes the- 
conditions this way: • 

Higher scagc5? of moral dcvdopmcni demand the ability 50 see 
pcrspecuves other thaa one's own.. Thus ihe development of role 
taking abiliiy is a jiecessary process if ihc full development of moral 
reasoning is to occur. , Moral reasoning [also] has a strong 
•cogmuvc core, tjndcrsnanding and using hifhcr forms of moral 
reasoning require, the abiliiy, in Piag^tian terms, lo be at a formal 
opcraiion siagc. jhe level of moral reasoning will not slirpass ihe 
genera! level ol eogniflvc reasoriing. On the other hand, moral 
rca<Dmng docs not necessarily reach iiis optimum level and may lag 
bch^>.d cognitive development-^ . 
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- ^ : Wfiiing Ccrttcr TJteQry 

AUtt io Uiis ihrce oibcr ^joints, FSrM, Hallam s study atjd oiher? show? thai 
many coJkgc siuUcfiis are Hot jcMhmkr?jg,iu[fy at the leWrcf fonnal" 
opcra^^oas.^* -nicir qualitative and judgmental abiUtics s«cri to la^ twhind 
ihcir quariiiiauve skills. Such is the case with bkib.writcfs in jhe writing 
. ct'iv.cr. ifeeond, according, so a naiionvvide longjioijinai study of s,evi*ra! '' 
theiisaod high school, college, awd graduate students, individuals continue ' 
'.rtciP niof a! dcvciopmcn? as long they are in school; when they Icivc 
schoo.. however, their judgrrtcrjis lend to stabihW Third, Kohlberg fsnd^ 
that prinapkd. postcmivenrionali a^ essentially an ■ 

aduh not an adoksMnt, phenomcnon/=j <\or i-vage alone responsible for 
the shift to h^ghg levels of development. Says ^ohib«fg, "Personap 
fxperjcnccs of 4}oiCi' involving que^itioflin^ and eojnnii(rjient,4M some 
io.-t 0-? . jntcgfiuion ^vviih «5ifnij!aiion,;io 'cognitsvc-nioral reflectian. stxm 
rcqiiitcd for-rnovcmem from convcniionaf tho^^^ " 

WriJihg involves prccbsly these aciivsi^s-Wchoice; ^ueMiomng. coiji- 
nntmcnt. and r«necUon. if Avriting i^istryciiort is carried om aarording to ': 
a Ic^rttmaccly scquena-d model, writing can sjiur on sludentsVcoetfitive 
tScvelopmCfti, i«oving thciu toward mor« fluent and disciplincd engage- 
racnMn thf:ic prccm«s„ 1o thc<xtem that mature writing stems from tfe 
ability «o. anticipate other points of view and'to reflect with ddachmcnl 
upon she value of one's ideas, ii lays the cognitive fowndation for cort> ' 
unued niofal devcloptnent:.Cdnsequcnily. the writing csnttr ts more than' 
a humane safety^ net to g!V#!rul>|;lin8 students one last ch^ticc to suecctid 
in toHcg^^ It can ha%c both iovig and shon term effects ofj siadents* javcs.' 
B^con5<:-^ous!y rjuturing their cognitive developmeflt aw/ bv helping them 
^.^IT^'-^^ '^'S'-*-'' cdiJcatior),vthc writing cenjcr can benefit the larger' « 
5ua^i-. ensunng that it will be eorrsposcd of morally principled, lespon^ 
■ Siihic f»!;«jbers, . ,■ - ' ■ ' . 

Aliiiough students in the wriUng center willnot reach postconv^ntional 
mofai development, thsy can movc'from djuaJistic to rclativistic thinking 
and thus begin to work mote comfortably at Jhe level ohbrttial opera- • 
tiorts, 'These achievements are the necessary forcninncfis of eosnltivc and 
ethical niaiufiiy. If writing cchier; personnel View therr.roic as afalop- 
memat one, their services «re tnorc likely ip result in (he coherent per-. 
speciive and dciachcd. independerst thought ihk basic wdiers-and 
projpeeifj'e C!ts?cns-™ftced,. ■■...„• ' - ... . : . 
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IJic author applies the Delphi technique to writing center adminis* 
tration in order to determine the priorities of writing center dircc(ors. 
Her Htudy yk\iS% a list of ranked priorities that is organized nuo a 
?kCt. ,eH' guidelines for the future development of .writing centers. 
HciJnlon's essay is a timely effort to provide direction for the field of 
v.nttng center adminhuation. 



As «cw writing centers continue to emerge and as established centers 
develop in the J980s, they face problems of directing scrvices^succesisruily : 
integrating tlicmsclvts into curricula, modifying their pedagogy, and 
adjusting their priorities to serve the changing needs of students, faculty, 
administrators, and others. Writing centers continually adapt to new roles 
as. for instance* iraimng grounds for- composition teachers, research 
laboratories for writing spccialistSv adjuncts for remedial services, and 
rciiourcc ct'nter * for composition. However, the J>bscnce of clear priorities 
Vjid guidelines Tor futujrc.dcvelopment is a,majpr problem because the 
staff of each cttn\:cr must rely Jargcly on jts own experience anil, knowledge 
to provide the rationale to dirttct services jand even to justify survival. 
Progress towards solving these problems lies in approaching syslcnfiaiic^lly 
and collectively the priorities for fuiu.re function$ of .writing centers: In 
order to dcterntinc ptioriues essential for successful WrHihg center opera- 
tion, I copdtJurted a research project aimed at soliciiiiig and cQllatJnig 
experts* opinions. 

Survey Design 

The purpose of the stiidy was to achieve expert consensus on ranked 
priorities for future planning of writirig tenters and to construct guidelines 
for eiitablishing new >writtng centers and developing cj^isting ones. I first 
examined the range of writing center functions in view of experts* analysis 
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^yriting CcnwrTlwoiy 

. of ihcif future imponancc and relevance. Then, using ihc Delphi fore- 
casting technique, i suncycd a sample of writing center directors to 

.dciefminc a cohscnsiis of rank-ordered priorities necessary for planning 
the funir(; of wrhing centers; from their consensus I generated guidelines 
for the devclopmcnl of writing centers. 

^rhc study employed a form of the Delphi technique: a rapid-succession 
-.xii a-y meant to gather expert speculation about future events. This survey 

.mcihod assumes thai groups of experts provide reliable conjectures about 
(he, future and that experts in the field **wiU make conjectures based 
upon rational judgment and shared information rather than merely giiess- 
mg and wilf separate hope frdm likelihood in the process/*^ Commenting 
on criteria for selecting predictive experts, Oiaf Helmer and Nicholas 
Reseller state: 

The first and most obvious eritcrion of expertise is pf course know!- 
c<]i.%\ . . . \Vc expect his (the expert's] information and the body of 
cxpcf icnec at his disposal to consiiiuie ao assurance that he wiU be 
• able JO select the needed Items of background information, determine 
the character and «rxteni of ihcir relevance, and apply their insights 
to the lormulation of the required personal probability judgmcnls.i 

Moreover^ He}mer and Rescher state thai the cxpcn must prove capable 
of employing her or his knowledge and experience "to bear effectively on 
*^ie predictive problem in hand."^ Selection of experts in a Delphi study 
docs not approximate a random iampfc because expertise serves as the 
criterion. Thus rny sample is not representative of writing center directors 
throughout the United States. I selected mainly directors who have 
worked several years in writing center development and, who represent 
various types of poslsccondary in^jlhutions, including two-year, four-year, 
public, private, state^tmd regional colleges and universities. I considered 
primarily the publication and research record of center directors but ! 
also included experts who have developed and expanded centers and have 
received recognition primarily for ihc^c activities. ^ ^ " 

llie Delphi technique hits been used to survey panels of experts ranging 
in number from seven to 400*; however, Frederick Cypherl and Walter 
Gant report the modal frequency as approximately fifty respondents.* 
71ic Delphi community for this study consisted of thirty^six experts, 
yielding a respectable number or;participants and limitihg the possible 
Questionnaire I responses to a manageable number. 

In Round I, I requested that rcspondcnts^ubmit at least three, but no 
more than five, priorities which should be Included in planning the 
functions ofcoHcgc or university writing centers over theVicxl five years. 
I asked rcspondcnts^io phrase pridritics as complete staicmcnts and 
allowed them to ehirify each by adding a sentence or iwo, Tweniyrsix 



rcspondcrus agreed \o participate and rcJurricd Questionnaire K The 
responses resulted in 115 slaicnients eonccrning fulurc priorities for 
wnung ceniers. 1 reduced ihesc to ihiriy-sevcn stalemenls, taking into 
c^f^ deration shades of meaning and cU^rifications where necessary. 

In Kownd li. I mailed respondents Questionnaire 2. which consisted of 
the Jhirty-seven priorities expressed i\s generic statements with instructions 
(Mr participants to rate the importance of each. I attained results from 
this round by attaehing a numerical value to eaOh response from most to 
least important. With the return of twenty-two usable responses to Ques- 
tionnaire 2. I tabulated responses lo determine consensus for each item. 
Then in Round 'IIK I forwarded Questionnaire i* to each respondent. On 
this questionnaire i compiled three columns of revised information lor 
each item and included a fourth column for the participant to enter a new 
rating. I asked participants to reconsider their original rankings arid 
aucmpt to reach a group consensus on each item. The responses to Round 
\h ioruK-d a hierarchical list of twenty priorities hi future functions of ^ 
coile^^' and university wriiin^; centers. I divided those responses into 
primary, secondary, and tertiary priorities. 

Primary Prioritih ^ 

The four hij^vhcst-ranKcd items concern the writing c<?nter'< responsibility 
to meei; students*- needs: (I) address the immediate needs of students . 
through trained instructors who diagnose writing prob(ems and provide ' 
instruction and practice for writing improvefncm; (2) help students be- 
come self-directed, independent writers; (3) build students* confidence by 
improving their abilities to use language acceptably; and (4) help students 
who have problems with more advanced writing tajiks. Priorities in thi^ \ 
category emphasi?„e not only the student-centered role of the writing 
center, but also its ftmction as helper and tutor, j 

SvranJory Prioritit'S 

Generally, the second group of rankings concerns j^ractical aspects of 
center adminisiraiionr- (f) secure admihistrative faculty support; 
(2) integrate the writing center within an established academic depan- 
meni; (3) integrate writing skilW instruction irito the total university 
curriculum; (4) employ only insuuctors and directors who desire the 
positions; (5) regularly evaliialc the total writing center program, with 
emphasis on teaching and learning processes, and revise it as necessary; 
(6) entt^urage the administration's Nippon of remedial programs by 
characteri/ing the writing' center as a means of retraining students and 
maintaining the academic standards of nhe college or university; a;id 
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(?) di^coiif agc the image of ihc wriimg center a "dumping ground*" ior 
academic failufcij. 

M;my commcpis from rcspondcnls indicated (!>ai these ntidrrangc 
prioriucs arc nrjvcrihelcss indispensable to effective center funcuoning— 
the necessity of some having been learned by trial and crror-and that 
mcffcctive functioning resulted from the director's poor planning or 
diMmercM, The director's rcsponsibtluic^ include careful guidance of the 
wriimg center and, equally important, the encouragement of ^;upport from 
admnustraiofs arid oifier faculty members wilhin the institution. 

■ t, ■ • ■ . • . 

Ihc shifd ^»roup of rankings slightly overlaps the second. It centers on 
pli^N -M)hK«r.ipproachcs to methodology and writing center auxiliary 
services, thai those beyond the rcmcdiiil and developmental functions: 
(1) iissume rciponsibiiHy for teaching all skills of gr^immar trariscripiion. 




. information 

clearinghouse mih such matcnal as current journal articles, an idea fde, 
and teaching technique information; (4) augment the trainingof graduate 
5U!dents in En^ish by serving a5 an inforn)ation source and by offc'ring 
opponunitiCH for practical experience; (5) teach convcntmns of the written 
langu.ip.c as conventions; (C) teach critical thinking; (7) de\x*lop a basic 
sktlls hie; (8) augment teacher education by serving as an information 
?.ource and by offering opportunities for practical experience; and (9) 
e^inand the vi^riety of cerucr teaching materials,, including cquipmeni.such 
tape recorders. nics» fdmstrips, films, and programmed materials. These 
prronties fail from middle to lower range in importance and involve the 
expansion of functions of wcU<stablished writing centers. Furlhcnnorc, 
they refteci priorities that suit the needs of instiiutiohs according to their 
ioca! purposes and goals. ^ 

C;>ildi^lcn«:^i for Center Development 

Th^s ranked list reflects a consensus of experts* views of priorities for 
coikige avjd university writing centers. Guidelines esrahlishcd from ihesc 
rafi>.e-J r^noritics should aid adminisiraiivc personnel i«i planning, estab- 
lishing, and developing writing centers; These guid.::lincs deserve special 
com^^^tMion bccaW they (!) derive ftt^m the.Dclphi study incorporBting 
a panel <?f ^^xperts from a cross section of colleges and universities^ 
(2) represeni the consensus of experts rather than the extremes, and 



(vT) offer ^ planning loo! to be assessed along with individual institutional 
charackriittiCTi; such^ as vi/c; itoah, ^icope* siudcfU prof^c, and So fotthJ 
In the foUowingguiderines ! have included scvcni^^cn uni^anked piiori-'' 
tics wiih ihc twenty ranked ones, I groijped prioniiei inlo four areas, 
divi(jut|i co?H:efns into cruegories and subordijiattng ihem according lo 
cNpcrt?^* rccommcndauon^ for pnoriiy consider^uori. Jhe four prmcipal 
,ircav arc (I) CHtablisbing the \vntmg^cnler*s philosophy of service to 
sttidcnis^ (2) crcatinjj/adniinir^fraiivc policy, {3} cxpandmg *^rvitx% und 
(I) providing jjciJehmg and research mod^Js. The ^jubg^rdups axe pnoriiies 
requiring imjuediasc auemion— tho5« ranked ih the top twenty ^and iho$i : 
deHTviug sectmdary cof5>iticration— the sevcjuccn wnt^Rked statcfnentii of 
ihc Delphi group. Th?s arrangenicnt allows a' direci<)r or plahaiog com- 
imiicc reviewing writing center devcJopmenl lo focus on p>^c pariicular 
atva or to aunsidcr a compri'hen$ivr<^.^;i of recomriiendalions, 

^ Giudclines . 

I isublishliig Ihc vvnung center's philosophy of scr\ice to ^tuvjcnis 
1^ntn:iry'coatisdcrittions- ■ / r . ■ ■ . ,. "■';>-^"- .■ r 

• l, t1»c «tt,fitJng center i^houkl addfm ih^ Immediate .r^ecds^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^ ^ styJcfits Jhrou^h= iriined ^mriurtor^' who • dii^gnW" v^-^iting 

pjrabJctn^t %d provide la^ rii^tiorv and practice fon-'oWhrt^ 
/. ; • miprovcimntj''_ J". ' - ^ - \ - 

r2. I he center must Kcsp ;itudcn?^ i-^^t^tme 5e!Mittctec\ tnd^^p^^^ 
• . ' ' dent wtler'!*. ^ . . ■ \ - ' . \ " . . - .] ,. . . V'. ■ - 

3. l>ie center should build studenJs'cohndencc by hxvpfoying their 
ahilittes to me iaj^^iiage acceptably. ' ' 

4, The center sialT must discourage the imagcof the writing cenkr 
as a '^dumping ground*" for aciidcmic failures. 

' 5. Justification of wrjimg center existence should be in terms other 
thun ''student succc<^ rate/- especially as expressed in student 
retention statistics. 

6. The writing center should assutnc responsibility for teaching 
all grammar skills, • 

7. Staff of the center should teach conventions of the wiiicn 
language as conventions. 

The center should teach critical thinking {inferences, a|HJmp- 
tions, argunt^ents)< . ' \ 

9. The staff should establish a basic sktUsfUc. ^ 
B. Secondary considerations . . 

■ I, Tutors should leach writing as a tool for concenlraied, cx* 
tended anal>;sis,. 
2* Tutors should teach form as the concrete representation of the 



^ ■ - ii'ritmg Ceriur Vteor^: 

page and* J^tylc m apptopmte lo ;hc type of writing under 
.study; e.g., Ulcrary, busines^i an^^ 

3. 'flic center shouid teach critical reading. , 

4. The center shouldosiriv*^ to cuUivaie in^siudcnts rcspcci, apprc* 
, . . cumoii, and affection for language, p.iriicularly the English 

language, andYordiaimal^ivcmiy. , . 

IK Cfcatmg adminbtrnthTC poHcy; * r 

A. Primiirv comidcrati^r^s : \ ? r ' 

iv The wnung tc'i.tcr must secure admbisuaiivc and faculty 
support far suct;ciis 111 J>udficiingvrc5nfcrd 
oping progrntniv, - , 
2. ! he' cckUer should be intc^raicd into an academic department.: 
prcfcrabfy English (siAcc cni nioxi Ciim^^ 
for U^c composiuon program)f 'to as^iure continuuy and aca- 
■ /v. dcjmeimcre&i in fh(i program. - 
Jo J hsJ cemcr>houl<| employ of%^ 

' dc^ift i^i^ positions. ,7 - / " - _ - 
- V \ f "^^^^^^^^ i'otat \vriti?ig.tlmii:f program 

• andcflcct nec^*^1c>l|^rogbmlcv^^^^ / 

, ,^5. The ^ircaor $hpufd- ifncou??]^-^ of rS- 

. * niedmi progfaitk by cBstfactrazIng the ;wYi{mg cpnlcr as a 
. mi^atuC'<*^Tt^m^ and mamtirfning'thc acadcniic 

» • ■'^::5{sinddrd^ of ihuWlhmfe^^ " ■ ^ . 

" -B:. .Secondary r-co^'f^ ^ ■ " ■ ■ • 

: J. The dtrccior should nu^Rjinfe^*^^^^ proccdur^^s-and 

. 2. director, and 5(afr should create an appropriate physical 

* 4 cinivuonmet^cad encourage s'l students io use ihc faciUty>3s a 

writing room and -as a place lo discuss ideas and i6 test ' 
' . assumpUons. ^ , . 

, 3, the; director iihoutd control The number of. students in the . 
ccntcr for effective, individualRcd instra^^ 
4. The center should reduce its dependence on federal fundi??g 
and other *;*sofr money, / • 

HI, Expanding sct^ices for students, facuUy^ and othm 

L The center should help siudchis who'have problems with more 
/ ;^dvancc<i wriu'ng tasks, :such as abstracts, reports, arid tcrhi 
papers* 

: , 2, £veniuaUy the writing cx^mcr should open services to all siu- 
• dents, fapyliy^ Maff, and administrators. 
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3. TIkv center should augment the teacher v<lua^^^ 

sen in|; as an inforniution source and by offering opportunities 
tof praciical cxpcrienccii. • v • 

4:^ih'i center should serve as a faculty resource center, offering 
. support , to all writing faculty, and as an information 
•charinghouse with curraU articles, an idea file, leachin^^ 
niqiic informaHon, and'SO^on. V • 
5. The center should obtain a wide vanety of equipment such 
iis tape recorders, files, filmsirips, filrn^, and prpgrarnmcd 
rnaicrials. v . - _ . ' ' 

' 6 The direpior should train and educate fulors by coHaborath^^-:^^' 
" learning mcthuds* ;> . 

7;Thc center may provide public ^school teachers" >viih training 
,and experience in teaching writing* cstablisliing writing centers^ 
and denmng**ba$ic skills.^' 
B^ Sccondarj' cbnsideraiiohs ; " ^--^ 

J. the center should help student: prepare for siandardizi^die^s 
: ; .... such as Ihe LSAT and GRE ; 

1r 2. The center should serve as the resource and procedure < i^:nicr:^i ' 
for all out-pf-cla^ testing of writing skills. ^ 
IV, Providing teaching and research models ^. - 

A, Primary consideration: Writing skills instruction should be intc- 
grated into the coUcgc or uhWx'rsity curriculum through^ coUabora- 
tion of the director and permanent center staff with oiher faculty 
and curriculum planning commillces: * ■ ' ' 

B. Secondary considerations 

L The center should offer a model of wriiiiig instruciion.to guide ; 

and direct other faculty members. 
2. The dtntcr should provide a place to conduct research on the 

composing |3roccs$, 
X The center should scr\'e as a place to conduct research inTiclds 

related to xiiz ftomposing procesi-, such as linguistics, language 
- „ "develbpTncni, rhetorical theory, and measurement of writing 

' ability. - ' X ' ■ . - ' " 

4. The center fhould cooperate with researchers by offering" a ■ 
cumulative dati^ base and experimental sitiKitions for research 

" in teathing'writing. * ^ 



The writing center pre motes the art and practice of Hcun^lics beca^^ 
its tuioriai methods ;v<id individual or smah-group instruction create 
immediate '^situauon?; in which questfons about teaching and^ leaimiing 
receive prompi iiacnt!»;5i, consideration, and, in some cjuses, solution. The 
cent,ef can r.rqvc to be an experimental base for finding methodjsj to teach 
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writing for various {earning styles or patterns, V/hen skills instruction 
becomes integrated into the college or university curriculurhi then we can 
learn more about how to teach writing and about how students Icani 
to write. ' 



Notes . ^ 

M l\9nym^^ Weaver, "mOelphi Forecasting McthodrPA/ Delta Kpppan 
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Uelpm Method to the Use^f Expens," ^w^^^^^ ^. 

5.; Frederick Rri Cyphea and Walter L. Gant/ •^The Delphi Tc^h'^iQuc- A 
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8 Establishing and Maintaining 
a Writing Center 
^ in a Two-year College 

Gary A. OKon 

U nivcr>;ity- u£->wth-C;iroIma^ \V.ilmington 

<f . 

This essay is intended as a primer ior ihosc who wish i6 establish a 
writing center. The essay begins with an outline of methods for 
convincing adfninist;<iilors that a writing center can be a feasible and 
valuable operation and includes discussions of salient topics such as 
center funding, location, staff, tutor training, and administration. 
. ' Sample writing cchter forms, which directors can adapt for their 
own use» are also provided. 

The writing lab is no longer a univc|rsity phenomenon. Junior and com- 
munity colleges are establishing centers arid report a high degree of suc- 
cess. Although there are many obstacles to establishing a center in the 
two-year college, a determined and creative faculty member can over- 
come them. The following are several interrelated areas pertinent to 
establishing a center. 

Selling the Idea 

Obtaining departmental and vdrmpisirativc stTpport involves selling thp 
idea of a writing center. Initial -ojJposidon to establishing a writing ccnter,- 
even Trom one*s own^ department, can surprising. Opposition may arise 
from the fact that centers commonly are associated with rcmedtaiion and 
a resulting fear on the. part of some instructors that if a center is estab- 
lished, they must be. failing at their jobs. Jf such sentiment cxiits> the 
prospective writing center director might point out that a center actually 
'makes instructors* jobs easier by assuring that s'ludcnts arc writing at 
4Hgho r {evel:s of proficiency than they would otherwise. 

It is essenual to convince tbQsc who arf skeptical about a writing 
tenter's utility that the center is effective in countering the so-calicd 
"literacy crisis." In fact, it is easy to argue that the community cojlege 
needs a center more than a four-year college docs because the iwc^year 
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college sometimes attracts students competency levels. Because 

two-year colleges often have opcnVnrolfrncaU the potential for attracting 
sa<:h students is great. Xhc prospective director might therefore argue that 
it is the duty of the community college to offer this service in order to be 
fully Fesponsive to the needs of all students. Since the two*year collegers 
specifically service oriented, one can easily argue that a center is a neces- 
sar>' part of the essential service it offers the public. In fact, the director 
niight point out to administrators that establishing a center is a concrete 
.step and shows legislators and taxpayers that the school is doing some- 
_^lMnS-.iiilcHiUiieracy .Al^ to administrators are statistics from 

other colleges indicating the rate of student use of centers each semester. 
Some administrators aie not even aware thai such centers exi^t, and this 
statistical information can be persuasiye. " , * \ 

If intense resisti^nce is likely, the prospective director might first pre- 
pare a feasibility report: a formal persuasive paper arguing for the 
project's implementation. The feasibility report should be based on as 
much factual information as possible— projected <:ost, funding sources, 
physical location— and should include alternatives when possible, for 
instance, several sources for funding. In other words, the director con- 
structs the projected center on paper and then submits it to the chair- 
person and dean» saying, "Se^ it can work.'' 

Funding ' . 

There are two funding sources: external and internal. Locating funds 
outside of the college \\ not impossible. Usually, external funding takes 
the form of a one-time grant: It is important no; to rely on external 
sources for continued funding, but grants can provide the initial invest* 
mcnl necessary to establish the center. External funding can come from 
several sources. 

First, corporations and large businesses occasionally award grants to 
educational projects showing a clear need. A corporation bases its deci- 
sion on a grant proposal. If the applicant's school operates a grants 
oifice, its personnel will assist in devising proposals. Telephone calls can 
help target -companies likely to accept a grant proposal for writing cen- 
ters. Second, state organizations and agencies, both public and private, 
sometimes award grants. One such organization is a state committee for 
the humanities or similar organization. Most organizations require spc<:i-- 
fic proposals, budgets, and justification. Third, federal agencies sbmc- 
limes awai"d funds for writing centers. According to Peggy Jolly of the • 
University of Alabai*?a at B-rmingham, several schools ir Alabama arc 
receiving funds for their centers from the Support for Developing Institu- 
tions Project (SDIP) of Title 111 in the'^Department of Education. 
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The most reliable sources of funding are internal, however. Again, 
the best procedure is to devise a feasibility report before approaching 
■ the administration; this is akin to the grant proposal in external fund- 
ing. There are two likely internal sources: the supporting department 
or^departments and the college administration. Departmental funding 
is perhaps the most secure because once the center is established, the 
department is likely to continue to support it— although bureaucrats and 
legi.slators who arc searching for "nonessential programs" are more likely 
'to question the center's existence if it is they who fund it. Once the center 
has been created by some Initial investment, the center will not be much_. 
of a drain on departmental funds; the'initial investment, then, is the most 
important. Perhaps the most desirable situation is to secure an initial 
investment externally or from the general administrative fund and to 
receive annual funding from the sponsoring.deparimenl, with occasional 
grants of "soft money" from the administration. (For a more detailed 
discussion of this, subject, sec Chapter 9 in this collection.) 



Materials . 

Stock»T.g the center with adequate maierials is dependent upon the level 
of funding. Several tables— round ones, T possible—are necessary. Many 
directors agree that/round tables are superior to square or rectangular 
ones because they ^llow the tutor to sit next to rather than opposite the 
student, thus breaking down the traditional teacher-student relationship 
n ^d contributing to a relaxed atmosphere. Tables can often be obtained 
uom within the college, perhaps by convincing the head librarian or 
cafeteria director to donate some of theirs. In choosing chairs, it is prob- 
ably best to avoid the wooden straightback type and to opt instead for 
the molded-plastic type or, ideally, a cushioned -chair. These particular 
types of ch^yrs-and tables are recommended because it is important that 
students as physically comfortablo as possible, especially since many 
will feel uncomfortable or resentful abcul attending the center in the first 
place. Finally, the center should have adequate lighting. 

These three items— tables, chairs, and. lighting---are the essentials as 
fa/ as materials are concerned. Given great financial pressure, it is pos- 
sible to survive, though barely, with the' essentials only, but there arc 
other materials the' director should try to obtain: a chalkboard or two; 
one or more bookshelves to. store resources; a receptionist desk where 
students can make appointments and sign In; and a filing cabinet for 
storing Mudent records and copies of examinations. Also, a wall clock 
and telephone are useful. The clock is important when the center has an 
iappointmenl system and many students; the telephone enables students to 
call and make or cancel appointments. . . ^ 
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Perhaps the most directly useful materials are diagnostic and com- 
petence exams and a collection of composition and English texts The 
director can accumulate a modest library of center resources by collecting 
complimentary copies of recent texts from publishers and by soliciting 
from colleagues unused and unwanted texts. These books contain chap- 
ters and exercises that can supplement individualized instruction, and" 
tutors can use them as reference material. Diagnostic and mastery exams 
can be used for diagnosing problem areas when the student first comes to 
tfie center and for determining, whether the student has mastered those 
areas after instruction. ("Before" and "after" test scores can be used not 
only to determine student progress, but also to show administrators that 
the center itself is effective. The director can do this by recording before 
and after scores of all tests and calculating rough mean scores at the end 
of the semester, e.g.,' "Students exhibiting problems in subject/verb 
agreement averaged 60 percent on diagnostic exams and 95 percent on 
exit mastery exams this semester.") The same kinds of tests can serve as 
practice exams. Diagnostic, practice, and mastery exams can be con- 
structed from composition workbooks in the center's resource collection. 

Locating a Physical Center 

The ideal center would be a new or renovated building, centrally located 
Sortie schools use trailers or small frame houses owned by the college- 
however, it is more realistic to attempt to requisition a room or -suite 
of rooms. A center can survive with' one rooip, but a suite is more 
appropriate-one or two rooms for tutoring and another for a reception- 
ist and a waiting area. It- is essential that the tutoring room be neither 
cramped nor windowless. Too often centers are relegated to dingy;\vin- 
dowi^ss, basement closets adjacent to the boiler room, hardly a propi- 
tious environment for learning. Even a classroom transformed into a 
center is better than a room which has the potential of stifling learning; in 
fact, the most likely target is a large-classroom or two adjoining class-, 
rooms, which the director must convince the appropriate administrator 
are oot too much to invest in a quality writing center. Wherever the 
centef is situated, it. should have an atmosphfre thai is friendly and 
favorable to learning. Posters on the walls, for example, encourage the 
feeling thai the center is a place for help, not a "c!:nic"|or "doctoring." 

Staifing 

Staffing the center is perhaps the most difficult problem two-year colleges 
encounter becaus.e they have neither graduate students nor juniors and 
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'seniors. Bui this obstacle can be overcome. First, the center can use 
faculty tutors, a procedure that may or may not be a problem, depending 
upon colleague support. Some schools arrange to have all English profes- 
sors spend one or more hours per week in the cenler. Others provide 
release time: nine hours per week in the center, for example, might be 
considered equal to teaching one course. There are many possible com- 
pensatory arrangements. ' 

Second, the center can employ' peer tutors. As compensation, tutors 
can receive work-study payment or credit hours for tutoring. Tutoring 

~tTmral50~be made part of an internship, perhaps in English education.-It^ 
may even be possible to convince some students to work as volunteers. 
Peer tutors are economical, usually relate well to, other students, and 
afford the director maximum control of the staff. 

Third, the center can solicit volunteer English teachers- from local high 
schools. This is not as difficult as it may seem.- Experience in individual-*"' 
ized instruction is a marketable skill; some teachers are happy to gain this 
experience. Many are interested in the personal enrichment to be gained 
from working in college progranis and may work simply for the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring ideas and methodology for their own classrooms. Our 
best tutor one year was a" volunteer fr9m a local secondary school. 

Fourth, if the college is situated near a university or four-year college, 
it may be possible to arrange to have English majors or graduate students 
from that institution work in the center on internships'. Since more and 
more colleges and universities are requiring on-the-job internships, it may 
be easy to arrange a program with a nearby school. 

Ancillary Staffing 

By answering the phone and making and canceling appointments, ar 
recepiionist helps the center operate at maximum efficiency because 
\ tutors are then free to spend their time tutoring. If the dean has' allocated 
the center a budget, the director can hire part-time he!p at minimum 
wage. Alternatively, the director can. hire a receptionist through work- 
study, assuming funds are available; in fact, if the center Uses work-study 
peer'tutors, the receptionist job is a good way to break in new tutors. 
Again, the center can also use volunteers as receptionists. Often it is 
possible to find students who Will donatt some time, especially with the 
promise of being allowed to tutor in the future. 

Center Director * 

Ideally a full-time .director is responsible fo! all administrative tasks — 
devising schedules, training tutors, and so on — and spends some time 
tutoring as well. However, it is more likely that the director will worK 
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only part-lime in the cenier. In return for the position, a faculty member 
should receive two or at least one release time per semester -A third 
possibility is a codirectorship with split release time. 

Tutor Training v ' 

Tutor traiuing is perhaps the director's most important task and the 
primary'means of influencing the type of center the school will have, ' 
from a traditiona l gra mmar lab to a modem center emphasizing the ' 
"writing process.'*"Even with faculty tutors, it is probably best to conduct 
a weekly meeting to discuss problems. With peer tutors the best method 
is to select prospective tutors in the first term of their freshman year and 
to ask them to attend a credit course oii composition and tutoring 
methods, ideally taught by the center director. The initial instruction can 
l>c supplemented by weekly staff meetings designed to guide tutors while 
they are working in the center. It is important to note that English majors 
are not necessarily the best tutors; a student' with patience, a receptive 
attitude, and a facility in explaining complex ideas often will prove to be 
a better tutor than Someone who simply displays a good knowledge of" 
the material. 

If it is impossible to offer an initial course to prospective tutors, they 
might be required to attend an intensive one- or two-day training work- 
shop before the semester begins and to have passed the freshman English 
requirement with a certain grade. It jnight be a good ijlea to enlist the-. * 
hefp of colleagues in this worksftop. Requesting assistance is not only a 
good method of using their expertise to help the cause but is also a way 
/to help acquire their support for the center. 

I The center director must determine the content of training sessions, 
but there are a few important steps the director should take: warn tutors ', 
against publicly disagreeing with a grade a student has received on a 
^papeivpaution them against proofreading papers: ask them to avoid the ^ 
temptation of making corrections and telling students what's what instead 
of leading the student to the answer; and ejicourage tutors to work only 
on one or two major problems at a time rather than overloading the 
student with too much criticism. ^ 

Operational System 

Most cl.iters use a dual system: referral and walk-in. The walk-in system 
is one in which the center remains open during certain hours of the week 
for students who voluntarily seek help, the walk-in program can operate 
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with an appointment or "open door*' system. Since the appointment sys- 
tem helps avoid "grid lock" during rush ho.urs, it is efficient. Regatdless 
of the system, though, it is important to allocate some time for students 
who seek help on their own. Operating without walk-in hours fosters the 
perception that the center exists solely for remediation. 

Under the referral system a teacher sends a student to the center 
for assistance on a mandatory basis. The student must attend the center 
each week for a specified time period, usually one-half hour. Either the 
referring teacher or the tutors determine the duration of the student's 

aUend ance--dudngahe^mester^ Ji-refeixaLiyilenL^^ 

(any instructor fiom any department can refer a student) or limited to 
a department (only English professors can refer students). The policy 
usually depends upon how many tutors and how much support the 
center has. ^ 

A third system of writing center operation is a credit course offered 
through the center. Some schools offer one-, two-, or three-credit courses 
as a supplement to the standard English requirement. Usually, the center 
course substitutes for a nonexistent remedial English course. An entry 
placement test dWermines whether an incoming student needs the sup- 
plementar>' course. Although these credit course arrangements are com- 
mon and seem to pleese administrators because they believe they are 
getting their money's worth from the center, many directors believe this 
dJOtangement attempts to make the center something it is not. They argue, 
quite persuasively, that the center is meant to be a place where students 
" can obtain intensive individualized instruction and that a college should 
offer a' remedial course in conjunction with the center, not through it. 

Hours of Operation 

The director must determine^ what hours the center will remain open. 
Center hours are contingc^nt partly upon the hours tutors have available. 
The center will be mbst effective if it offers maximum access. to students. 
In other words, it should temain open for some time each day, ideally 
during school office hours and for a few^hours one or tw,o nights a week. 
(Some centers even open on Saturdays.) 

Centers should have double tutor coverage throughout the day, though 
this may be impossible due to limits on tutors, and funds. Having two 
tutors working ^ring all open Hours allows one tutor to be free at all 
times forvStudents who drop in without appointments. In this arrange- 
ment, the tutors trade off unscheduled time so that one tutor does not 
spen4 the entire day tutoring while the other is idle. 

Most directors determine their semester operating hours after they 
devise the tutors' semester schedules. While some directors believe that 
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scheduling the same tutor for more than two hours at a time decreases his 
or her effectiveness because of fatigue, others believe it is b^st to schedule 
tutors in large blocks, say, five hours on Monday and five on Tuesday. 
Perhaps this choice can he left to the tutors themselves since each will feel 
differently about the matter. 

Forms 

Writing center directors are now turning to business administration to 
discover ways to eliminate unnecessary forms and to make others more 
" succirict. While adequate are important, the paper flow should be 

restricted. Records help justify^ the center's existence, and reducing their 
number saves money and time. An efficient center needs between two and 
^ix mimeographed forms. 

An information form— on which students can record their name, 
advlress, telephone number, and English class in which they are enrolled— 
along with a worksheet— on which tutors can^record a brief summary of 
each student conference and the time the student spends in each meeting- 
constitute the core of the student's file. (See Sample Forms 1 and 2.) 
A center operating on . a referral system obviously needs a referral 
form. This form sTiduld have lines for the instructor's signature, the 
student's name, the class the student is having trouble with, the date, a 
brief description of the problems the student is experiencing, and perhaps 
a question asking the instructor how long he or she wishes the student to 
work in the center. (See Sample Form 3.) This form binds the student to 
regularattendance and lets center personnel kpow that they should send 
an absence notice to the Student's instructor should that student miss 
an appointment: 

The absence notice (Sample Forms 4 and 5), usually on a half sheet of 
paper, informs the. instructor that a referral student has" misSed an 
appointment. The weekly or monthly report (Sample Form 6) provides a 
summary of areas^the student has worked on and indicates how many 
times the student has -visited the center. (See Chapter 10 for a detailed 
discussion of writing center forms.) 

Datq Collection 

Data collection w the principal means of justifying a center's existence 
to administrators A report at the end of each term specifying exactly 
how many studenis attended, the total number of operating hours, and 
so on provides the concrete information administrators need to judge 
the center's success. They also can use it in requesting money from their 
superiors. Moreover, the center director can use this information to 
justify expansion. - ' 
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Sample Form 1 
Student File Questiomiaire 



I. Name: 



Date: 



2. - College address: _ 

3. Major: — 



Phone: 



Student ft: 



4. Heme address: 



5. Classroom instructor: 



C'ourse: 



6. How would you rate your English .preparation? 

Excellent- . Good Fair Inadequate. 



7. Mark (1) in the areas in which you feel most adequately prepared. 
Mark ^2) in the areas in which you feel that you have average prepa- 
ratiu*. lark (3) in the areas in which you feeUnadequately prepared. 

Critical writing 



Expository writing. 
Mechanics: 

Grmmar — 



Punctuation . 



Vocabulary . 
_ Speech 



Spelling . 



8. How would you rate youir own study skills and habits? 
. Good ^ Average , Inadequate 



9. Objectives in tiie Writing Center: (to be completed by tutor) 



. Spelling 
.Punctuation 
. Apostrophes 
.Vocabulary 



.Verb tenses 

.Subject^verb 
agreement 

. Pronouns , 



. Essay 
structure 



.Sentence 
variety 

. Fragments & 
run-ons . 

. Faragra^ 
development 

.Other 
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SampJe Form 2 
Writing Center Report 



Name of student: 

Walk-in or referral? . 
Instructor: 



Phone: 



Name of tutor: - 



Appointment time: 



To the tutor: Write a brief report on each tutorial session with each 
student. Include such things as topic of discussion, specifu problems, 
progress made (if any), and student's attitude. If the student does not 
appear, please so indicate. 



Date: 



Time: 



Date: 



Tine: 



Date: 



Time: 



EKLC 
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9 



The Writing Center is located 
The telephone number is 



Writing Center Referral Sheet 

/ ' 

(Please' send this form ^la campus mail to: Directqr, Writing Center. 
Have your student com^ in for an appointment.) 

I wish to refer the following student to th/ Writing Center lor tutorial 
assistance. I wish the student to attend the Writing Center for 30 min- 
utes per week for weeks (please specify). 

- ■ . \ — ^ . ■ ■ ^ 
Name: ~^ 

Class: : Date: L- 

In the space below indicate particular weaknesses that you have observed, 
in the student's written work. If you wish him/her to have tutoring on 
specific assignments, it would help if you would supply us with copies of 
those assignments. (Use the back of this form if you need more space.) 



Advisor 



(Please sign on line and circle appropriate\^tle.) English Instructor 
' Other, . 
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Sample Fonh 4 
Absence Notice 



To: 



Dept. 



From: The Writing Center 
Date: 



According to our records, — : 

his/her appointment for the week of i. 



has missgdj 



Please ask 



this student to come to the Center as soon as possible. 



rhank you. 



'Sample Form 5 j 



To: 



Fron-i: The Writing Center 

^ ' : has not come to the Writing 

Center to make an initial. appointment, blease ask this student to 
come to the Center 35 soon^ possible. 

Thank you. ' . * 



Eitahlishini^ and Afainmining a Wiitias Cenit;^ 
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Stmpit Form 6 
Mo^ffjiX Attendance Report 



To: 



From: The Wnting Ccnt<rr 
Date; . 



According 10 our records, — 

atVcndcd the Writing Center .i.. — - 
^hour$ this semester. The student has worked on the foHowing areas: 



li\ncs for a total of 
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Typically, iherc arc five types ^>f daia ihe director should collect: 
(!) the number of sludcnb attending tfuring the lera (the more students, 
the more successful the ceni^r>Bii|icars on paper); (2) the number of 
jii^udcni conferences; (3) the total time spent :n conferences during the 
term; (4) the average time per conferenccrand (5) the number of hours 
tutors have spfnt in the center. ' ^ * 

Scheduhrig 

An appoiritmcNnt system is probably ihe most efficient way to haidlc- 
conferences because U imposes discipjine oi, ce^iicr scheduling; without 
an appointmeni system, students are liable to crowd into the center dur- 
ing certain times, leaving other, times in which no one shows up. It is 
possible io use fifteen-minute appoininicnis if the centcr'is cramped, bul 
many diifcctors oeiicve that students should receive at , least thirty minutes 
of individual instruction. If tutors arc unable to sec students for this !&ng 
because of a lack of tutors or an influx of students, it is best to supple 
mem individualized Work with ccnterirccsciirccs stsch as exercises from 
textbooks. It is probably ^t to have students work wjth the same 
tutor each visit; this adds a sense of continuity to the instruction 
students receive. . ; 



Advertising ^ ' 

Advertisement allows the direztcJr to inform the student populaUou of 
center services and is helpful because it keeps the center visible to faculty 
and administration. The basic medium of advertisement if; the poster. A 
flashy ad, on colored paper, with some kind of iUuslration printed aa.it 
wiU catch ^tudent^' attention. Also, small brochtires can be quite Mk> 
tivc. Another medium is the faculty memo informing instructors about 
thc^ referral system and asking them to finnounce the walk-in hours in 
.their classes. Jn. addition/ tutors can visit classes to make personal 
announcements. K a school has no student newspaper or radio siation, 
the local media usually will run free public service announcement^'. 
Regardless of the medium, the ad should include.a standard xlisclaime^: 
"The writing cenlcr will not proofread your papers or help you write 
them, but it will help you learn editing and proofreading lechniques." ' 
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Peggy Jotly ■ . ^ 

UniversiiV^of Alabama, Birmingham • . ' 

The problems of financing dcvelopmc>nial programs in general and 
writing c^nicn in particular have plagued educators and administra- 
lors for years. This essay is 3 con)prehensivc discussion of financing 
a wriiing cenier,^Thc information in this essay will be valuable lo 
directors of prospeciivc wfitin§ cenu:r$, buill'also'.wili be helpful to 
directors who »Aish 10 expand exisiii^ cehieriA 

Historical Perspective ' . '^ . 

Remedial, comp<Jii$aiory, dcvclopmenial: the terminology changes as the 
altitudes about preparatory instruction' evojye. Whaieyer nanje the pro- 
gram goes by» the idea of tutorial instruction is noj new. According to 
Frederick Rudolph,' "In 1870 there were only five st^ites in th^^ country 
wher& none of the colleges was doing preparatoTy work: all five were in 
the Northeast, foui-^of them in New England wliere the academy xaove-.- 
mcnt was strong; afd all fsve were states where 'theidea ©rprivate higher 
education was so strong that the land-grant foundations of J 862 were- 
addled to existing private institutions."^ Today, even New England is. not 
exempt froip the need for preparatory courses ir^ college. Ohe>esearcher 
estimates that "nationally 60 pefcent of all ^rsons who enter cornmuniiy 
college needs some developmental work, and that percentage is nsing.'^^ 
This pattern also'exists in four-year colleges and universities, both public 

and private. - \, . * . . 

While the notion of providing tutors for poslsecondary education iS 
notliew, the method of providing the service is/Traditionally, the upper 
income §ocial class routinely hired fuiors for their children; ipdecd, pri- 
vate tutoring often was seen as the main svci^ue to learning.^ The tutors 
themselves were relatf.vtly poor^ or at least not irTfembers of the wealthy 
class, and soW their services to make money ;o' pay their own tuition fees; 
' Houor societies and social organizations on occasion offered a pool of. 
tutoxs whose services were made available to those less fortunate aca- 
demically, but not socially, than the tutors -themselves. Tutor-tuUe rcla- 
V . V 101 
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lionships. though, generally served to establish the image of the "poor" 
tutor who rendered a service to. those able to pay for time and knowledge 
and to reinforce the distance between the haves and the have-nots". 

"Free tutoring" was first made availableto athletes and World V/ar II 
veterans during the 1950s through university athletic funds and the G I 
Bill. Veterans alone contubuted vast numbers of students to the post- 
secondary educational system. An estimated onf-third of the II million 
World War 11 veterans took advantage of the educatioiial assistance 
program.* Many of these students were admitted tnlo college witho^t 
regard for their acadeniic preparation. This resulted in the need for indi- 
vidualized tutoring on a scale much larger than had existed before. Of 
course, the. tutoring was^mi free; someone had to pay for it, but, in a 
break with tradition, the somJione in this case was not the student receiv- 
ing the service. ^ ' ' 

During the 1960s, another invasion hit the postsecondarj-.system: the 
innux of large nunibers of low income, educationally disadvantaged stu- 
t'ents for whom tutorial services were a necessity if the open admissions 
c&lleges were to prove more than merely a revolving door. These stu- 
dents often were unable to afford the cost of private tutoring which 
they so desperately needed. Once more tutoring was "free." but again 
free only to certain students. The cost of these services was the responsi- 
bihty of the individual institution or the government agency providing 
financial aid to students. 

By the late 1960.S tutoring was available for three distinct groups: 
alhletes and veterans, fmanciaJly disadvantaged students, and the wealthy; 
The cost of services for the first two groups was assumed either by the 
college or by :hc federal government; the cost for the third group was 
assumed by the individual receiving the service. This system, admittedly 
inequitable, igr.T^i a fourth, large population: the middle-class, academ- 
ically deficient students who were paying for thrir 'own educations. 
Their access tc, lutoring was limited, first because they were'Tiot poor 
enough to be subsidized by government funds, serond because they had- 
no special service stwus to offer to the college, ind third because they 
were not wealthy, enough to hire private tutors. Support for "equal access" 
soon corrected ihis oversight. 

Current Trends ' . • 

Tod^' Vthe general philosophy that pen'ades preparatory programs is 
that tutoring should be free, voluntary, and available tc any student, 
not restricted to economically disadvantaged or wealthy students,** or 
to those whom the college endows with special status.^ Tlie^ physical - 
arrangement of the tutorial service has also changedv Rather than offer- 
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ing intJividuali/cd-aiac::on-onc study sessions off campus and not on 
school time, modern tutorial facilities are housed on campus and are 
open during the school day. While the one-on-one relationship still pre- 
dominates, the tutorial facility is likely to have a number of concurrent 
sessions at any given hour of its operation. Computers, self-paced instruc- 
tional materials, and audiovisual aids are available to supplement, the 
books and professional knowledge that used to be the standard "eqiiip- 
nicnv" in a tutorial session. Staffing of these facilities has increased to 
include a director, clerical personnel, and several tutors who not only 
instruct students, but also set up programs of instruction, develop cur- 
riculum, and record data relevant to the students and facility. 

Funding the Modern Center ^ . . 

Providing funds to support. the modern tutorial service has proved bur-. 
denspmc, indeed impossible, for some institutions. The cost of a modest 
tutorial progrjim serving only 300 students each year was estimated in 
1980 to be over 5100,000.^ This base cost, which will necessarily increase 
over time and, ironicaiiy, with an effective program, is already prohibitive 
for schools facing decre!^sed funding and reduQsd studeiv populations. 
This situation poses a dilemma for post^econdary administrators. While 
few deny the need for tutorial sendees, t)iey neveilheless must determine 
the place of the program in the missioif of the institution and its cost in • 
relation to other services before they underwrite the expense. 

The source and amount of funding apportioned for tutorial support 
often depend more on the priority of the nrogram than on its cost, 
^Stephen ^alsh, president of Saint lEdwards University in Austin, Texas, 
notes that most tutorial programs begin as high profile, special projects 
designed to meet the needs of a particular group of students. As an 
administrator, Walsh's continued support of such a program depends on 
two factors: justificatipn ofxost and potential, integration of the service 
into the mainstrearxi of the> activities deemed consistent with the mission 
of the university.^ Donald Rippey^ and Andrea Lunsford^ echo these 
same sentiments, which thay have found coincide with iheir experiences 
as directors of tutorial programs. . ' 

Origins of a Cen ter 

A tutorial services program avail^ablc to all students usually begins on a 
modest basis, perhaps as a pilot project. The data collected from the 
program then. can be used tc justify the need for continued service. The 
pilot program often is funded by "soft money," external grants appro- 
priated for a specified length of time or from discretionary administrative 
funds. ;For new programs, "hard money," budgetary funding for a speci-. 
fied ongoing cost, is generally token, perhaps in .the form of release time 
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for oric or more faculty members to staff the service.'^ Continuation of 
the soft money may be^difficult at best, impossible at worst, and may 
actually be detrimental to establishment of a sound program because of 
administrative restriction^ and time demands that are imposed. As Nancy 
Vandelt has found, "Shuffling of papers, collecting meaningless data to 
justify the grant, elimination of certain students, or restriction of course 
offerings may all go with grant funding."^' 

Administrators.^re influenced positively by what they perceive to be 
acivantageous to them. Supplying evidence that the tutorial program ben- 
'.!rits the iiistitutional image and coffers as well as. students is thus neces-. 
sary for the program's survival. "One of the most powerful arguments 
that can be made for developmehtaVprograms," says Rippey, "is that they 
reduce; attrition and increase the holding power of the ^ollege."'^ This 
holding power can be translated into dollar figures by determining the 
annual. minimum income each student brings to the university, either 
difcctly through tuition or indirectly through appropriation from the 
state legislature or other funding bodies. At his school Rippey estimates 
that each student produces in some form or another $1,000 each-year. 
Thus, hrgh risV students who might"^'normallv be expected to leave -the 
institution after a semester or two would actually net several thousand 
dollars each in revenue for the school if time spent in a tutorial program 
allows them to achieve basic skills that permit at least temporary success 
in college.^3 Xftig is the ^ ype of justification that convinces au administra- 
tor to continue financial, support of a program. 

The aQIb.unt a^d source' of funding available to a tutorial service 
depend on the type and location of the facility as well as on the antici- 
pated number of btu^c^nts it will serve. Tutorial services have evolved into 
two primary types since their inception some twenty years ago: academic 
services and student servit^es. 



The Academic Tutorial Center ^ * 

The academic tutorial center is closely associated with the discipline it 
serves: Englis'a, math, reading, and natural sciences— in that order — being 
most prevalent. These laboratories, or centers as they now are commonly 
ca^ed, cater to specific needs identified by the faculty of the particular 
disciplines. The English faculty, for example, may have noticed that 
growing numbers^of students display marked ijgnorance of basic skills 
such as grammar and mechanics^and may have requested tutorial assis- 
tance tO; remedy this problem. ThuSj the need for a writing center is 
identified and plans for such a facility can begin. 
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Funding 

Funding for this unit will initially be the responsibility of the department. 
Since a realistic budget cannot be determined accurately before the 
demand for such services has been established, a small pilot project is the 
most sensible approach. Staffing, equipment expenditure, and operating 
costs will necessarily be limited until some reasonable expectation of 
expenditure is determined. Staffing for the pilot project will include a 
director and perhaps as few as one or two tiit<)rs, most often peoj^le who 
are already on staff and whose salaries have been budgeted through the 
department^:^ Thus, salary funding for the center sjtaff is included in the 
line item budget, covered through release time, ■ . ' ^ 
, Even though the writing center staff serves both the academically dis- . 
advantaged student and eases the work of the fiill-time teaching faculty, 
the work itself i^ usually perceived to be^ low-status, unrewarding, and 
unremunerative. Indeed, full-time faculty members who direct or tutor in 
these centers generally are released from onjly part of their full-time teach- 
"ing duties. In this instance the traditional image o^he "poor tutor*' 
whose services are undervalued is perpetii'ated. Tutorifl^work is seen as 
part-time or peripheral to !:he "reaP teaching that goes 'on in the depart- 
ment. Nevertheless, in the center located within an academic unit, equip- 
ment expenditures and funding of salaries are secure, if limited, as long as 
the service can justify its worth to the satisfaction of the administrator 
in charge of departmental budgets. Growth of the academic cyiter will 
necessarily be limited; it cannot reasonably expect more than a small 
proportion of the departmental budget, but the* core operation may be 
more secure than the elaborate student sen/ice tutorials. 

The Student Service Tutorial <> 

Student service tutorials, as the name impliei?, are designed to meet a 
variety of student problems. In addition to the basic academic tutoring 
available in the smaller, self-contained units, these centers may include 
testing, advising, and 'skill development programs. More expansive cen; 
ters reach outside the university to include student recruiting, job place- 
ment, and community service programs. ; . ^ 

A large, comprehensive program is necessarily more expensive than" 
an academic skills unit. Its staffing pattern generally resembles that of 
the university itself, with a director of each specific area, a cadre of 
tutors, and support personnel, including Clerical r-taff. Because the stu- 
dent service tutorial is not uniquely identified with any one aciademic 
unit, it is housed most often in a common area'such as a student center 
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or administrative building. It becomes a unit of the university separate 
from any single department. / 



Despite the considerable expense of a service operation, its high^ visibility 
and diversity allow it to recover costs that might be difficult for a smaller, 
academic unU ihat is neither so visible nor so diverse. Such a service has 
arcess to more avenues of revenue, both internal and external, the' 
audent service tutorial is the responsibility of the vice president for stu- 
dent services in large' universities and deans in smaller ones; it thus has 
access not only to line item funds in the budget but also to discretionary 
funds. Additionally, because the; service tutorial offers academic pro- 
grams usually not available in individual disciplines, it can reasonably 
request departmentaV funds to help support the operation. Staff, too, 
can be recruited from academic units through release time rather than 
by hiring additional personnel from outside the university. Student' 
workers^ cither peer tutors or clerks, can be secured from graduate assis- 
tantship programs and honor lorganizations or can be hired through 
work-study programs. 

pay-to-day operating expefises can be prorated ,over th2 academic 
units being served as well as through the student service area. Further- 
more, soft money is more readily available to the student service tutorial 
than to the academic unit. The sheer diversity of services offered allows 
opportunity for a wider variety, of grants. If the service includes com- 
munity programs,, it can solicit contributions from business leaders or 
charities to' supportjts efforts. 

Basically^ the-difference in funding opportunity and the effectiveness in 
procuring money for the student service tutorial as opposed to the aca- 
demic unit is simply that the visibility of the former catches the attention 
of high-level administrators. The economic stability of the service tutorial 
often depends on the support of the university's chief officers. Yet, at the 
^bottom line, the security of the tutorial unit is directly proportional to the 
clout of the supporting administrator.. 

Altiernative Funding Sources for Centers 

There ar^, however, some steps an individual director can take to ensure 
financial stability. These steps are relevant to either academic or student 
services, although some may be more appropriate to one than to. the 
other. Since several of the ^.ources I v^iil discuss provide jsoft money only, 
I must stress that the core of the program— director's salary, tutors* 
salar^cs,^housing— should be funded from somebody's line budget. Hav- 
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ing that core supported by hcfrd money means thai the program will 
continue. Expansions and refinements made possible by soft money may 
be so well accepted that they eventually will be included in the line 
budget, hut a director should never commit to soft money the essential 
parts of the service. 

In addition to the sources already mentiohedHlicademic budgets, dis- 
cretionary funds, student support areas— Martha Maxwell has listed 
some fifteen other funding sources J'* Whilethis list is by no'hieans com- 
prehensive, it does give a director a starting place to seek funds. Indi- 
vidual programs often have access to monies unique to their university's 
structure or to their community. These sources can be valuable not 
only for providing economic support, *but also for indicating leads to 
othef sources. ^ 

Maxweirs funding sources can be divided into three general categories: 
internal, local external, and national external. While some of the sources 
overlap, most are distinct enough tp identify as belonging to one group or 
another. The most important char^teristic of each, certainly, is that it 
has an established pattern of providing funds to worthwhilefcjauses. The 
director's job is to convince the funding agency that the center is worthy 
of its generosity. . ♦ . 

Before seeking financial support, a director must outline clearly the 
areas to'be funded and the projected amount of funding. A writing center 
budget contains four major areas: salaries, physical facility, equipment, 
and operating expenses. Since support of all these areas is not appro- 
priate for ar one funding source, it is first necessary to consider seri- 
ously which one is most likely to be supported by a particular source. 
Second, the director must reasonably estimate the amount of money 
needed. Costs should reflect past performance, although most funding 
sources will not argue with Anticipated increases ba^ed on inflation and 
growth. Third, the director must always remembr.r that in*bargaining for 
funds, a^ agreement is being made: whife the funding source may appear 
generous and disinterested 4n the proposed use of its money, do not be 
misled. Any source is exchanging money for something. Decide what 
"something" it wants in return— good public relations, a solution to a 
specific problem, or measurable growth of student progress — and attempt 
to supply it. Not only does this approach increase the chance of receiving 
the funding, but it also enhances the relationship between the director 
and potential funding agency. 

Local Funding Sources 

Local funding sources are in-house university agencies which may include 
but are noV necessarily limited* to the academic unit sponsoring the centfer. 
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It is reasonable to expect departmental funding for three of the basic 
costs of the operation— salaries, physical facilities, afld operating expenses. 
. For example, at the University of Alabama in Birmingham, the English 
Lab director is a faculty memhjsr. Tutors include graduate assistants who 
spend a portion of their assistantship hours in the lab and part-time 
English faculty who, for working ten hours a week in the lab, are paid the 
equivalent stipend of teaching one class. In other departments, tutors 
may be students whp.W hired through a work-study program and are 
paid minimuixi wages for working twenty hours a week, or tutors may be 
paraprofessionals hired fr.om the community. A tutoring arrangement 
that involves no expenditure has students work a given number of hours 
in the center as a.oourse requirement. This is particularly appropriate in 
courses suc.h as Advanced Composition or Educational Methods. 

Funding of physical facilities might seem a departmental responsibility, 
but fn reality it is an institutional expense. While the space occupied by 
the tutorial unit is normally assigned to an academic department, the cost 
is prorated t^^ougho^t the school. The average cost lor a new tutoring 
facility--not just taking over existing rooms^ is 6 percent, of the cost of 
the entire building.^^ This cost, of course, can be prohibitive for a depart- 
meni. In existing buildings the costs of furnishings, heating, lighting, 
c5olihg, and maintenance are included in the indirect costs of the school. 
Other expenses such as telephone lines and computer time are usually 
billed to the sponsoring department. 

Operating expenses may be another area that is outside a depart- 
mental budget. While the bills for paper, pencils, and photocopying may 
be absorbed by the (jepartmental budget, the copjer and its inherent 
expenses are usually charged to a central account such as ^he school's 
operating expenses. ^ 

' Outside Departments * ^ * . - 

A center, especially an English center, may request financial aid from 
outside departments. An English center that can improve its own stu- 
dents' writing skills certainly can help the communication skills of students 
in business, sociology, nursing, and education. In return for the offer 
to work with students from other departments, the center director can = 
ask for financial assistance,' tutors from thatVdiscipline, paper, texts, or 
duplicMing privileges. An outside department may be happy to help an 
existing facility that produces better skilled students with minimum 
outside involvement. 

Occasionally, center directors should visit faculty n^eelings in outside 
departments to determine what types of support services the faculty want. 
Open houses for outside faculty members are vital links in communica- 
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tion vsdth depart mental clients. Developing curricula and study aids 
tailored to specific academic units, screening students for reading and 
writing problems, and improving general writing, reading, and study 
skills all enhance the reputation of the center and often result in fmancial 
support Irom a variety of disciplines. ^ 

Discretionary Funds 

Anotlier way of securing local funds is to appeal to the administration for 
discretionary monies. This appeal is' especially effective if directors can 
show they have interdepartmental support since an administrator can 
botic" iusvfy an expend'ture that helps the entire school, not just one part* 
of il. When soliciting administrative funds, start with the chief officer. 
The more powerful an administrator, the more clout slhe or he will have 
with those whn control budgets at lower levels. It Is difficult for a depart- 
ment chair to deny funds to a center that has tr^e financial as well as the 
verbal support of the ;hancello:' or pi-csident. 

Charging Students 

If a center needs further funding u( the local level, the director might 
consider a direct chargs: to ihe students. This method of funding, though, 
should be used with caution stnd only as. a last resort since it uadermines 
the philosophy of equai access to all students. Hiere are tb .ee types of 
student charges: student activity fee, registration fee, and direct charge to 
thp student. All three methods will require administrative approval. 

The student activity ibe is comrion to most schools! Traditionally this 
fee is used to support student organizations, activities, and publications. 
The problem with adding a charge to support a developmental ccntex is 
twofold: first, it increases the student's costs at a time when tuition is 
rising so quickly that some students can no longer afford the post of 
education; second, by requiring students who neither need nor desire the" 
service to pay for it, the charge imposes on the nonuser the obligation of 
subsidizing those who will use the center. 

A second method of directly charging students is to. include a registra- 
tion or lab fee in the tuition of students enrolling in freshman iEn^iih. In 
addition to having the same limitation as the student activity fee, this 
method creates another probleni: deciding what to do about students 
who want or need tutoring but who are not enrolled in freshman English. 

A third method is to impose a direct charge on students who come to 
the center for tutoring. AVhile this method would eliminate the subsidy 
and fionenroUment problems, it could nevertheless restrict ther access of 
some students who need the service but who are unable to pay for it. In 
most developmental centers it seems that a disproportionate number of 
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ill-prepared students are from economically disadvantaged groups. This 
payment-on-demand program not only would discriminate against these 
students, but also would return the tutoring service to its traditional role: 
catering to the wealthy. 

Local External Sources 

The second funjjing category available to developmental center director* 
: is local external sources. These sources are as diverse as profits fiom 
vending machines to endowments from trust funds. An enterprising direc- 
tor can secure monies by remembering the barter principle: something is 
being exchanged for something else. ' 

Entrepreneurial Sources 

Commercial ventures such as vending machines— dispensing soft drinks, 
. coffee, shacks— can be launched, on a profit percentage agreement with 
the sponsoring company. InstallatioM of these :7iachines will require 
approval from the administration, bul^ strategically located vending 
machine will produce a tidy sum>^h little involvement from the 
center staff. 

Another money-making project for a writing center is production of 
educational materials that may be distributed locally or nationally. For 
example, other center ^staffs may be able to use curriculum materials that 
havfe proved effective in improving students' basic skills. A national mar- 
ket might be interested in'^evelopmental.and administrative strategies 
that have a record of success at the local level. Development of the 
riiaterials will necessarily demand time and energy from the center staff, 
but a successful publication will have a dual effect: not only are rpyalties 
generated, but the center also becomes more visible, thus increasing its' 
V perceived worth and, perhaps, the number of potential sources of income. 

A variation is securing roya!.^ rights from an established author. Per- 
haps in return for publicity, a local author can be encouraged to endow 
a staff position in the center. Convincing the author to part witH 
a portion of his or her royalty income will depend on the director's 
ability to persuade the potential donor that support of thfe center is a 
worthwhile venture. 

Grants . ; ^ * 

The most substantial sources in this categofy, though, are- the many * 
grants available td a .center director. Agencies often fund academic 
projects, support salaries for services, or purchase equipment that can be 
used in a specified way. While directors tendlo think of national agencies 

: - . ' ■ ■ ■ ' I ' 
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only, many local ones do exist. Almmt every university has a grants 
officer or department that can provide a comprehensive listing of poten- 
tial lunding sources. Because some grants are restricted to use vv^ith par- 
ticular groups of students, the guidelines and limitations available from 
the university's grants office will prov? invaluable. \ 

Besides the more obvious organu'ations such as/chambers of com- 
merce, rotary clubs, and humanities gioups, a number of less publicized 
opportunities exfst. Large banks^ particularly those with^irust depart- 
ment's, often administer trust funds that endow giants; these monies may 
or may not be restricted as to use. Athletic organizations, both teams and 
sponsors, occasionally provide financial support for aspiring athletes. In 
the South, state organizations such as the Alabama Committee for the 
Humanities and Public Policy offer grants to support academic services 
such as tutorial centers. Regional groups, too, like the Acts Endowment 
for the Gulf States, have grant monies available. Similar organizations 
are located throughout the country. 

A word of caution: these sources generally offer soft money in rela- 
tively small aihounts that' is inever guaranteed, to be appropriated more 
than once. Also, the process of applying for a grant, receiving approval, 
and being funded can be time consuming; it is not uncommon for funds 
to be received a year after the initial proposal. Finally, these grants are 
rarely given "without somp stipulation-^-f or instance, that the monies be 
used for partici'^ar groups of students, for specified methodologies, or for 
purchase of cerjain types of equipment. To ensure comj)liance with the 
agreement, the center director will be asked to submit in writing periodic 
reports on the^project and expenditures. These stipulations can be both 
frustrating and time consi^ming. 

The most important consideration, though, is to realize 'that while 
these monies are important, they are no substitute for the budget that 
funds the core of the program. To depend too heavily an tliese soft 
monies js to invite disaster for the continuation of the tutoring facility! 
Enjoy these monies and use them for special projects, but never commit 
t>ie essential elements of the center to external funds. * 

Federal Sources ^ ' 

A final soarce available to the center director is perhaps the* riiost pfofit-, 
able: federal grants. These grants can bf*. applied for either By an Afai- 
vidual or by a group. Sources' of federc grants are listed in nationar 
registers available in the school's grant office or fronr public libraries'^and 
the government printing office. Tbese registers include valuable data such 
as guidelines for applicants, proposal formats,- deadlines, tvalUati^n 
methods, amount of funding available, numbers aud types of proposals 
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previously funded. From this information, the director can karn hovy to 
tailor the proposal to fit the expectations of the'^funding source and thus 
' enhance the chance of acceptance. 

The. Department of Education \% aJarge agency the center director 
should consider first for possible funding. This agency is responsible for 
•dissemination of huge amounts <of money both to individuals and groups. 
Some grants can be renewed for several years. For examplci the Support 
to Developing Institutions Program under Title III of the Dej^artment of 
Education has for the past decade provided large grant? to developmental 
programs. "Developing institution^ does not necessarily refer to recently" 
founded schools. It also includes particular school programs that ar« new 
and innovative. Tutoring facilities qualify for funding under this broad 
interpretation. The University of Alabama in Birmingham :s one of the 
schools that has benefited frqm such a grant. The Title 111 monies appro- 
priated to UAB over a three-year period have amounted to almost $1 
million; of this amount, over $10&,000 has goile directly to the support of 
the Eng^h Lab. Similar sums have beeaused for the Math Lab and for 

. student serv{?:es in a number of areas. , , » , 

WhileThis type and ^ level of funding can be a boon, there are some* 
drawbacks. Fir^t of all, the monies are ^/rovided for a specific length of 

. time (three years), to bolster particular pedagogies and purchase, cquip- 

^ ment with the understanding that the school administration gradually.will 
assume financial tesponsibility of these programs. Second, the TitleMII 
grants require pepi<idic evaluation and review^ otthe programs, including 
outside consultants who partially determine the effectiveness of the facil- 
• ity. Thus, uses of the grant monies are strictly specified. Any propo^d 
expenditure that does not appear on the original budget mqst be requested 

. in writing and approved in Washington before it can be executed. Finally, 
the.extensive paperwork, requ^reb^b^^ t^j^>TO III -agency has necessitate'd 
creation of a Idqal bureaucracy just |o 'oversee administration of the 

^ grant. But if director and schoofcan work within these limitations— both 
administrative and temporaL=-these federal funds certainly can. provide 

' substantial financj^l support for local programs. * ^ * 

Other agencieslhat provide grants for indi idual programs include the 
American ' Council^of L':arn;;d Societies, Department of Agriculture, 
National Institute o/ Health, National Institute of Justice, National Insti* 
tute of Mental Health, National Sci^ince Foundation, U.S. Army Medical 
Research and Development Command, am^ Department of Transporta- 
♦ .tion. While some of the agencies initially do not seem to have anything in 
comipon with a tutoring facility, an enterprising director can usually find 
-sofne area of commonality. - * 
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Funds from all these agencies must be accepted with a caveat, how- 
ever: these monies will not always be available. Assuming that the given 
agency looks favorably and genWously on the directory's proposal, the 
funding will nevertheless continue only for a relatively short time and Will 
be restricted in its use. Once these monies arc depleted, the director is 
again faced with the necessity of keeping the program going. So the 
philosophy of accepting federal support should be the same as that 
employed for local external suppdrt: enjoy the benefits, but do not com- 
mit the care of the core program to "soft money." 

The Key to Funds; The Center Director 

We havv now come full circle. While the notion of offering tutorial 
assisiaticc to academically disadvantaged. siudvats is as old as- formal 
cditcatiort itself, the methods of providing this service have changed. The 
earliest service was paid for by the student being tutored, a basic case of 
exch?inging capital for service. This>xchange still supports tutoring facii- 
iiies, but now the recipient of the service 5s not necessarily the source of 
the funds. A successful director is one wTio can convince i^dministtations 
and' granting agencies that the center is providing a service that will 
ultimately benefit them and that supporting the ccmer finahcially is 
indeed cost effective. . ^ 

Today few deny the need for a tutoring facility^ nor does anyone deny 
i}\c high cost.of providing this service. Fortunately for the center director, 

, there are many funding sources. Finding these sources is one of the most 

/ important aspects oKthe director's nmlti^^^^ 
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10 Efficiency and Insecurity: 
A Case Study in Fopn Design 
and Records' Management 



C. Michael Smith 
Winthrop College . 

Smlih discusses ihc administrative problem of managing !hc paper 
flow. Using a case study, he draws on the expertise of business 
communication, specialists and applies principles of information v- - 
management to discuss how to streamline writing center forms and 
recordkeeping.' ' . / , 

Most of us who teach writing prefer to ignore issues stich as-adminislra- 
live efficiency. We have a higher calling. We may^ in fact, boast that wc 
never have had a course in business administration and would mH take 
one under any circumstances. We probably have had no* experience man- 
aging an office/ But if we end up dii'ecting a writing center, we find 
ourselves faced with a rather complex' task; We have the responsibility to 
see that a busy office runs efficiently, that servfces are delivered to stu- 
dents and faculty as effortlessly as possible. We also must keep recojrds 
and worry about justifying ourselves, and our budgets, ^ach^year. 

Our dilemtiia is like that of a physician who, though skilled in diag- 
nosing and treating the ills of patientsv.is befuddled* by the workings of a 
medical office. Perhaps the doctor will go back to school al night to take 
office management courses. Perhaps he or she will forgo the latest issue 
of the Journal of the American Medical Association for Terry and 
Stallard's icxi. Of/ice Afanagement and Control or Zanc Qtiible's Iniro- 
duciion to Administrative Office Management A Ox perhaps the doctor 
will join with any number of fellow physicians^ who, according to one 
commentator on the paper glut, **adjust theirfees upward just to compen- 
*sate for ijaeir paperworlctimcj^^ : ' ^ 

Perhaps our doctor has already been alerted by cries from the business 
worldrStalistics on mushrooming paper and shrinking office efficiency 
are plentiful .Clepical workers are Rowing at some two and a half times 
the rate of the rest of thp work force. They spend lhree-iiuarters of their 
time on paperwork —much of it in tasks that are nonessential. Instead of 
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reducing this problem^ the new technologies of duplication and comput- 
ing have only magnified it. Paper is easier to generate than ever. More 
forms arc needed; more information is stored.^ 

A Case Study 

My own rude introduction to the problem of formii and record retention 
came shortly after I began directing a writing center. The college where I 
taught had adopted a policy requiring that students transferring credit to 
the college for freshman Englisl, pass a writing proficieincy examination. 
The reason was simph. Our own freshman writing course was sufficiently 
rigorous that poorly prepared students avoided it by taking composition 
%i other schools and transferring back the credit. They would fail or drop 
, or avoid our coorsc/yet return, smugly I always thought, at the end of 
the summer, certified competent in writing. When we finally initiated our 
proficiency test— an argumentatB^^vriting sample— we found that some 
40 percent of these students could not write the equivalent of a D essay 
by our standards.'* 

The examinable n turned out to tje successful in^everal ways: we 
encouraged studev;>.s to stick with our own courses, and we were able to 
identify those we.y' Jtudents who transferred composition credit and pro- 
vide them the individual tutorial assistance whicn they obviously needed. 
Most of the students who failed the test were, with^writing center help 
and some hard work, later able to pass the examination. 

This digression'makes a point about forms. As the new vyriting center 
director, I faced the task of devising ways to administer the test and to. 
keep accurate records. I worked out procedural details with the jlirector 
of records and registration, an individual wily in these matters. Cpnsider 
the ibrm that she'and I devised (see Sample Form i). It !ooked official, 
-despite the spelling error that escaped my proofreading efforts. It had an ■ 
impressive number of blanks and boxes and lines. Indeed,- it was a minia- 
ture file of information for any student who . might be eligible to take 
the test. I did not know enough about form design to realize the prob^ 
lems with the form and the lines of responsibility it cstalJIished. I did 
not even know enough to object when the form was funded through my 
own budget* - ^ 

One of tbe problems with the form was the number of entries that hajl 
to be made and who Would have to make them. The procedur/i was as^ 
follows. We— a writing center without a full-time secretary^were to 
receive, a computer list of students thought to be eligible to take the test. 
As mjany as 400 n^mes would be included, and for each we filled out a 
s';p^rate form, diligently entering spcial^security number, name, enroll- 
ment date, and notification date. Wc then sent a notice tr the students, at 
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Sample Form 1 While— Academk Reconli 

; Origmal " 

UNDERGRADUATE WRITING COMPOSHTION PROFfCIENCY EXAMINATION 



II 1 1 M ! I i I n i i 1 r I { 1 1 1 1 1 { I n I L 



btudcnt No. ' Name (Liij, FirM, Middle Innial) 

Lk 



J [_J 



Date «f 
, Enrollment 



Notification of times when the Undergraduate Writing Composition Proficiency 
Examination will- be adtnir^is:ercd. . - . 



FIRST TESTING-Tcst No . — 

Check one of the following two boxes: ' 

□ I want my Proficiency Examination to t/r tji«dcd for teacher certification requirements. 

□ I do not want my Proficiency Examination to be graded for teacher certification requirements. 



□ 



5ludeni*s Signature ' Djiic 

Score. Student notified cn — 



^ isECOND TESTING-Tesi No. I \ 

Ch^ck one of the following two boxes: ^ 

□ I want my Proficiency Examination to be graded for teacher certification requirements. 

□ I do not want my Proficiency Examination to be ^dcd for teacher certification requirements. 



□ 



Stu^^en:'i Signiturc ^ . ' Dote 

Score. Student AQtified or; 



THIRD TESTING-Tcst No 

Check one of the following two boxes: 

□ ! want my-Proficieincy Examination to be graded for teacher certification requirements, 

□ J do not want my Proficiency Examination to be graded for teacher certification requirements. 



□ 



Student's Signature Dote 
' Sc£)rc. Studen' notified on . - 

* FINAL DEiTRMINATION OF WRITING PROFICIENCY 

Q Passed Proficiency Examin^cn, □ Score of C or better meets teacher 

, ' certification requirements. 

□ Score below C docs not meet teacher 
certification requirements. ^ 
Q Failed for the third time the Proficiency Examination. Student must pass WRI 102 at 

Winthrop College and is encouraged to enroll for the course as. soon as possible. 
□ Did not take Proficiency Examination duiing first semester enrolled at Winthrop College. 
Student must enroll in and complete WRI 102 at ;iext enrollment at Winthrop. 



Writing C«nter Date 

Information . entered on 



permanent record. Ac»demic RccortU- Date 
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our expense, informing them of the policy, test dates, and procedures. 
Those students who showed up to take the test signed the form and 
entered some additional information, ajtask thatjequired our shuffling 
through stacks of fdf ms to locate the proper one. 

Our handling bf the forms did hot stop there. We recorded a score 
each time the student took the test. After the student either passed the 
test or failed it for the third time, we filled in the bottom portion of the 
form, entered a code in the box in the upper righthand corner, pulled the 
four copies of each form apart, extracted the appropriately color-coded 
third sheet for our own records, and sent the others on to th« central 
records office. The entire procedure, to say the least, was cumbersome. It 
produced useles^: papeV flow,, imposed upon both students and writing 
center iiiStructors, and contributed nothing to' the real purpose of the 
center. Instead of helping'studetits learn to write better, the writing center 
^taff was spending its iime filling out forms and maintaining records. 
Only the administrators in the office of records and registration were 
happy— at least as happy as those unappreciated people can be. For once 
//zejdid not haye to do all the paperwork. « 

/*#hree years later, after a sjimmer of administrative haggling, we finely 
changed this system and the form that caused it. The changes were not 
effected easily. The problem with 'forms is that,^ once in place, they 
become chiseled in granite. As one executive in a leading business forms 
company remarked,. ^much of the waste ih forms "comes from mere 
precedent. A company president asks for a report on something once and 
it becomea a fixture in the company for the next 10-20 yekrs, until 
somebody realizes it's useless."^ We had neither precedent'^nor president 
t o blam e. We created the form ourselves; yet to change the form meant to 
change the procedures and the responsibilities that extended beyond our 
office. That posed a problem. . V 

The new form we devised (see Sample Form 2) was short and simple, 
as forms should be. It had just one copy. It was gene^rated by a computer 
in the records office, where it was stuffed in a window envelope and 
mailed to the student at the central administration's expense. We in the 
writing.center had nothing to do with the form untiUhe student showed 
up for the test. We collected the forffcs at the door, recorded the test 
^results on them, and returned them to the records office. We kept no 
copies in the writing center because it was not the business of the center 
to store official college records. We did keep the examination so that we 
could go over it with the student. 

Thus one ^)iece of paper, computer generated, served as notice of 
examinatign, ticket to the test, and means of recording the test results 
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and transferring them to the appropriate administrative office. An added 
benefit to us >yas that we were hot bothered by numerous requests from 
advisors and others that we check the sttident's proficiency examination 
records. Those requests were directed to the central records office. 

Rules for Records * 

Why didn't we think of this simple system three years earlier? One reason 
wa5 ignorance. We just had not thought about recordkeeping and form 
design before. Our revision of the original form resulted from our gradual 

Sample Form 2 
Revised Version 

. WRITING PROriCIENCY EXRMINRTJON FORM 

THE POLICY: RLL WINTHROP STUDENTS MUST DCMONSTRRTE WRITING 
PROFICIENCY RT WINTHROP COLLEGE. IF YOU RRE 
* . TRRNSFERRING CREDIT TO WINTHROP FOR R CCJRSE 

EQUIVRLENT TO WRI 102, YOU MUST, IN YOUR FIRST 
SEMESTER, TRKE THE WRITING. PROFICIENCY 
EXRMINRTION OR REPERT WRI 102. ; 

THIS FORM WILL RDMIT YOU TO THE TcST ONLY RT THE TIME RND 
PLRC." INDICfiTED BELOW. • . ^ 



TIME: J DRTE: 

PLRCE: 318 KINRRD BUILDING 

* * YOU MUST HAVE THIS * 
« * rORH, YOUR ID CARD, fiNC * 

* * A PENCIL IN ORDER TO - * 
« ■ * TAKE THE EXftniNATION. .* 



THIS FORM DOES NOT INSURE THRT TRRNSFER CREDIT FOR WRI 102 HRS 
BEEN RGCEPTED. IF YOU HRVE QUESTIONS, CHECK WITH THE OFFICE 
OF RECORDS RND REGISTRATION. . " ' ' 
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realization of some simple s'eps and concepts which most management 
texts suggest: 

1. Before, designing forms, make flow charts of where the records go. 

2. Recognize that form is itself a blueprint for an entire record- 
keeping system. 

3. Make a list of purposes for storing information, and avoid collect- 
ing information that does not meet thescpurpo^es. 

4. Reduce the number of forms, number of copies of them, and 
number of times a form is handled. ^\ 

5. Keep to a minimum both the si^te of forms and the amount of 
detail on them, t 

Our earlier forrj, with its needless complexity, multiple copies, and 
repeated handlings, flew'in the face of this basic advice. 

Another reason for our poor original form, as well as our tendency 
generally to get bogged down in needless records, was our. insecurity. We"" 
were a relatively new writing, center, with a totally ^new director. Wr3 
needed to justify ourselves to ourselves and to others. We were fearful we 
would be caught without sufTicieut data or that we would not have 
enough cross checks in our-testing procedures. The extra v^cordkeeping 
grew out of a psychological cause, a tendency in insecure compaqies as 
weli as in insecure writing centers.- , " 

The changes we made from the cumbersome, data-heavy form to the 
slimmed-down one reflect what seems to be a trc|id among writing cen- 
ters. As we became morcxcortfident in our examination procedures, we 
reduced paperwork. Lik'jwise, a number of other writing centers have, as 
they have become better established, moyed from pverlyjnvolved record- 
keeping designed to provide detailed justification ifor funding to a*more 
simplified system that retains less(data and which is more easily managed. 

Even now, some center. administrator^ advocate tn oversupply of' 
information ?ind elaborate recordkeeping. Joyce Steward and Mai*y Croft 
admonish directors to "have at their finger tips wide-ranging statistics 
and facts on which to 'base surveys, requests, and studies and to begin 
research. -'^^ Such information might be useful, but I am reminded of what 
a writing-center director once told me about the vast quantities of infor- 
mation he used to maintain in his office: **There*s enough information for 
three dissertations." No.disserlations were written, however, and much of 
the information was collected for no purpose. His experience reinforces 
the advice of Jon Jbnz and Jeanette Harris in their contribution io Tutor* 
ing Writing: A Sourcebook for Writing Labs: "Keeping elaborafe recordsT 
and generating mountains of impenetrable statistics to prove the merit of 
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a writing center is self-defensive records keeping; it leads to claims that 
an? ^ substantiated, and to arguments that should never be joined."^ 

Single l orm Systems . . ' • 

The director with three dissertations worth of statistics subsequently sim- 
plifiea his recordkeeping. Now most of his information is contained on 
one torn? printed on 'Uie inside of the student's writing center folder. The 
form is Keyed to materials in the center so that it serves also as an index 
of resources. The student's instructor can use this forni to indicate what 
sort of work the student should undertake. The student uses the same 
form to indicate what she of he has done. One form, kept in the hb, 
replaces several different ones, each of which woulc^have required hand- 
ling, filling in, storing, and delivering. '\ - * 

Other colleges use an even less formal system. The student simply 
comes by the writing, center and signs up for an open, time slot; formal 
scheduling of appointments is not necessary. Recoils are kept in a log , 
that summarizes the. student's work and the tutor's impressions and sug-^ 
gestions. A system such as this fequires-j^lmost tio forms and relatively 
little recordkeeping. It can work well, especially at a small college. 

Referral Based Systems ' . 

More typical is a recordlceeping system built around a referral form. A 
referring instructor fills out the form, which calls for basic information 
about the student and his or her needs. This form becomes the b^sis for 
•the writing center records. Modifications to this system include main- 
taining a dstailed appointment b'ook recording attendance and missed 
appointments. For a center that needs to be able to produce statistics on 
use at the end of the year, the appointment book, with a qolumn lor 
weekly totals, can be helpful. Another modification is sending progress 
reports to referring instructors. In this way, the writing center tutor can 
indicate the student's attendance, esUiblish a dialogue with the student's 
instructor, and encourage future referrals. Here the advantage of better 
communication with referring instructors must be balanced- against the 
disaa vantage of increased paperwork. 

•> 

, Remember: Stay Lean and Trim , ^ 

Of course, each writing center has to. develop its own forms^and systems 
cons istent wUhjts^y^ne^^^ . centers^ 

are of little help. More useful is a realization of Tfie'prmciples that lie ~ 
behind form and information system design. Those principles, as already 
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indicated, arc simple enough. It's just that center directors often fail to 
think of them. . 

I remember my surprise when a professor of business communications 
reminded me that there are only four ways in "which we can use infor- 
mation. He ticked them off on four fingers as he peered at me. We can • 
measure it, store it, retrieve it, and deliver it. As I listened I thought of all " 
the information, our writing center stored that was never retrieved or x 
measured or delivered. With that thought came another realization of 
what should have been obvious. Data should \not be stored indefinitely. I 
thought of all those writing proficiency examinations our transferring 
students had:written in part ^ears. Their essays were still stored, unused, 
in our cabinets. . ..: Since then, ! have found the following advice in 
more than one guide to recordkeeping: never add a file cabinet. 

From our experience with the proficiency examinatior^ forms, we 
learned to guard against excess recordkeeping and to be aware of some 
basic principles of form design and record retCfntion. We also got over 
some of our initial insecurity. In the process, we discovered that the best 
advice for recordkeeping is the same advice that our hard-working physi- 
cian studying business administration texts might give patients: keep 
leai) and trim. Do not glut yourself on forms and records and administra- 
. tive procedures. ' 

A writing center, I'ke a petson, can be slowed down by excesses. After 
all, the purpose of a v/riting center is to tutor students, to help them 
improve their writing.J.et's-hope a "spare tire" of forms and information * 
does not prevent us fram bending to their needs. ' 

Notes . 

1. George R. Terry and John J. Stallard, Office Management and Controh 
^The Administrative Managing of Information, 8th cd.,(Homewood, III,: Irwin, 

1980); Zane Quible, Introductiorr to Administrative Office Management (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Winthi op, 1977^ 

2. Lee GrossrflM,. Ffl/ Paper: Diets for Trimming Paperwork (New York: 
McGraw. 1976), 6.' - 

3. In addition to Grossman (above), see discussions in Carl Osteen, Forms 
Analysis: A Management Too! for. Design and Control (SXdLmioid, Conn.: Office 
Publications, .1969), and Frank M. Knox, The Knox Guide to Design and Con- 
trol of Business Fornis (New York; McGrayv, 1965). . " ' 

4. The test was a holistically tcored writing sample. ' 

5. As. quoted in Grossman, 3. 

6. Joyce Steward and Mary K. Croft, TTie Writir:g Laboratory: Organization, 
^ ^, Management, and Methods {CX^nVwH, 111.: Scott, Foresman, 1982), 89. 

in Tutoring, Writing: A Sourcebook for Writing Labs, ed. Muriel Harris (Glen- 
view, III : Scou, Foresman, 1982), 217. 
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11 Undergraduate Staffing 
. in the Writing Center 



].,orettaCobb ■ I 

EI line Kilgore Elledge 
University of Montevallo 



Adequai .a ffing is essential to the effectiveness of any writing 
center. Cobb i>nd Elledge outline in this essay a stafiing program 
utilizing peer % v 'ox%. Primarily intended for directors of new centers, 
their cj^^^^V ^^cs ,upon such i?tetters as recruitment, payment, ' 
training, and 5, , aiuation of tutors. 

Wjth the shift from product^ to process-oriented teaching in composition 
classes across the country, many writipg cx/fier directorr are turning r^orc 
to what Muriel Harris has called "an almost uijexplored goldmine^: 
undergraduate staffing ortheir centers.^ Peer tutors can serve as Excellent 
staff, provided that the program rs effectively implemented. The director 
must determine carefully how to establish a peer ttitoring program and 
anticipate dxactly what training measures /must be. undertaken. Such , 
issues as the need for peer tutors, selection, tutor training, funding, types " 
of services, evaluation, and public relations must be considered. 



Assessing the Need for Peer Tutors 

First, one must determine if there is a need for peer staffing. By surveying' 
faAiIty and by studying final grades earned in freshmen English, one can .. 
project the need for individual assistance.. Charting the schedule for 
freshman classes can assist the director in determining times when assis- 
tance needs to be available. This kind of information, coupled with stu- 
^dents' request for tutoring, provides an estimation of the need for tutorial 
assistance. This is* particularly true at institutions where a process 
approacji to composition and the importance pf one-on-one instruction = 
have become accepted; ; 

^Any assessment-of-the need for-peer- tiitoring-^hould-als6-takeJnto.__ 

account the comments of professionals with exp^Jrience in the field. Many 
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directors of established tutorial programs feel that peers can be in some 
ways more effective than classcpom teachers. For instance, Paula Beck 
thinks that tutors change the learning environment because they are likely 
to share the ideas and experiences of the tutees.2 Thoni Hawkins points 
out that peer tutors are both "insiders" and "outsiders and can provide a 
vital writer-audience link often missing when students write only for. 
teachers. Tutors facilitate. the transition t6'insider: "Students want to' 
have power over their environment^ lo be in control of what happens to 
them and they sense that they must learn to manipulate language? the way 
their teachers do before they will be :->le to play the academic game the 
way Insiders do.**^ 

Deborah Arfken provides further support for the effectiveness of peer 
tutoring. She points out, "Peer tutoring is especially effective' because 
it creates a personalized learning situation for students who often Teel 
anonymous in classrooms with increased student-teacher ratios/*^- Under- 
graduate tutors often have the .patience to listen to each individual- 
because their interests' are closer to their peers'. Also, students usually 
talk more freely to a peer, who is not the authority figure a professor is. 

It is imperative to recognize the importance of training peer tutors to 
teach basic- writers. Tutors need to be knowledgeable and helpful. The 
training process 'should develop knowledge, give insight, make the ;utor 
aware of various helping styleij. and provide for practice in the inter- 
personal ^pects of tutoring.5' Tutors must be trained to recognize the 
importance of 'affective a5 well as cognitive skills. Marvin P. Garrett 
points out that one mu '^e cognizant of the "delicate balance" between 
peer-dominant and tuior-c ominant tutoring,"^ The current professional 
literature encourages the intlusion of research-based content in ttaining 
sessions. For example, Gary A. Olson and John Alton published an 
article in The Writing Center^Joumal concerning their study of the use of 
a formal heuristic at tHe University of Alabama writing center.^ If tutors 
are trained to use heuristics, it is difficult to stray into lengthy conversa- 
tions about last night's fock concert. On the other hand, it is necessary tp 
adhere to Kenneth Bruffee's advice: "If tutors are too well-trained or too 
much older, tutees don't perceive them as peers hut as little teachers, and 
the collaborative effect of peers working together is; lost.*'^ i 



-Selecting Tutors ; 

Once directors are convinced that there is a need for pter tutors, they 
need establish immediately the combination of tutors and professors 
working together. When designing the selection process, the diitctor 
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Should .consult faculty concerning" desirable characteristics of a good 
^ tutor. This consultation provides a tactfiH-way to remind faculty that/ . 
'excellent scholarship is not necessarily irtdicatiou th^t a persojj can * 
tutor effectiveHy. » ' ' *, . 

One of the most important attributes is being a good listener. The 
director can determine if the,tutor listens well in an interview— a screening 
device used by most directors. During th?^ interview the director must 
stress the important of patience and true concern for helping basic^ 
writers. The tutor should be warned that working iji the center can be" 
frustrating* as well as rewarding. « 

Leonard Podis reports that atObeilin College peer tutors are expectec^j 
in addition to the inter^^iew, to correct ten sentehces-^nd^'tb analyze a^ 
- paragraph, maicing written statements to the student concerning^strengths. 
and weaknesses. He makes the point that he is not looking for expertise, 
but promise.' Often tutors know how but no^ why. Usually, tutors have ' 
an intuitive command of language, but the rules have long.ago escaped 
them. However, they will learn quickly" as part of their training. William . 

Miller reports in 77?^ Writing Lab Newslettd^ he requires, his tutors • 

at Ball State University to meet these prerequisites: , ' , " . 

1. Have a 2.75 overall grade average ' . 

2. Pass tutor qualification tests, including boui grammar and usage 
; examinations and a 500-word theme ^ , 

3. Secure recommendations from at least two members of the 
English faculty who are familiar with the candidate's writing^*^ 

Perhaps the most important prerequisite is faculty recommendation. If 
faculty are encouraged to assist in selecting and training ' the st4ff 
center, they will naturally feel that the writing center is theirs— a part^of 
the English Department.' Faculty support is, for many reasons, crucial to 
the success of .a center. ^ 

Olson says that professors who fail to provide suppoH are sending 
harmful messages to thcj staff and to the students they refer to the cen- • 
ter.^^ One method of ^preventing these harmful messagcv is to inclu^ 
faculty in the recruitment of tutors for the writkg center. One method for 
accomplishing this is to establish a workshop for faculty and English 
honor students to familiarize them with what happens in the' writing 
center. The aim.is to recruit more volunteers with the assistance of the 
faculty. During the workshop, faculty, and experienced tutors C2in be 
paired with honoc students (or mock tutoring sessions. Arfken suggests 
that the ^oUowing be monitored during a mock tutoring' session: thcc 
tutors' (or mock tutors') ability to explain information accurately and 
clearly, ability to' develop rapport, patience, and listening skills.J^ The 
- workshop system is an excellent way of screening tutors, and it should 
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also provide' lively, 'provocative discussion-re^en for those who are 
uninterested in tutoring— Concerning the leaching of composition skills. 
Sucli faculty-student communication is important 'for undergraduates,^ 
and it also can be enjoyable. ^.^ ^/ \ 

Although faculty assistance and involvement are ii^iportant; the final 
selection of tutors should be made by the director. With the increasing 
number of students using writing centers, directors' responsibilities for 
'supervising tutors increase, and they have ho time to supervise students 
who are not effective tutors. . ^ . V 



Funding a Center Staff ' ' ' ^ ' - ^ 

When staffing a writing center, directory must consider every pgssibiiity. 
The issue of funding is espfecially critical during difficult economic times. 
A direccor with limited resources jnight look for private 'donors. For 
example, at the. University of Montevallo, a private benefactor con- - 
tributes funds to make.tutoring in composition skills possible. He does so 
because he believes in the importance of communication in the world of 
business and is a supporter of educatioft. Persons establishing new centers 
should be especially enthusiastic about pursuing phvatc funding. 

An obvious way of overcoming the money shortifge 1s to* recruit volun* 
teer tutors. The workshop method is one mc^ns, but there are other ways . 
of obtaining volunteer services. Often upper division students will/fesporid 
p(^itive!y to>afavorite professor's request tl^i ;hvy serve as tutors. Pro- 
fessors who sftess the process approach a:-; s;;dividual instruction can, 
appoint a first-year student as an honor tutor for^each class. These' tutors ' 
work only with their classmates, serving more as good "listeners than as 
editors. Honor tutors can assist their classmate^ with prewriting discus- * 
sions dYid offer feedback during the composing, process. The obvious 
advantage of class tutors, is lhat they are . totally familiar with the 
professor's assignment. 

The director also can appeal to honor societies, stressing the impor- 
tance of volunteer >vprH m Viifl §ll^fil§ flHll Ihe f^rm'ml t^nefits of expe- 
rience m teaching. (Many busiiicsiies look for people who have tijtored 
because that interaction indicates-good interpersonal skills.) And some 
excellent students sem as- volunteers simply "but of dedication to others. 
In addition, senior citizens frequently are dedicated people with talents to 
share in ♦he center. At the ?>outheastern WritingXenter ConK 
1982, Lloyd Mulraine reported great success using senior citizens as 
tutors at Jacksonville State University." ' 
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Mfiny schools have the advantage of Offering a course for tutors, .vho 
may count ihcir work in the center as a'pVaciicuni. While there are many 
advantages to this arrangement, at a small school it can be difficult lo 
establish such a course. Also, this arrangement could weaken the director's 
' role in the selection process, if all students are allowed to lake the course; 
thus admission to the course might be limited to those students who meet 
the directors f)rerequisiics and have completed favorable interviews. 
Teaching tutors about basic writers and the theories of composition lays 
the foundation for sophisticated tutoring, and the incentive of earning 
a grade increases motivation. Undoubtedly, a ijenter director whci also, 
teaches tutors can demand more from them than a director vvho staffs, 
only with volunteers. In a tutoring course, students can keep journals, rid 
case studies, acquaint themselves with tagmemics and heuristics from 
current research, 4nd -participate in sharing sessions with other tutors 
during class lime. Every director should at leasi explore these possibilities. 

Some vvjiting center diicciors rnay never have to consider staffing 
through volunteer tutors or students enrolled in a composition class. 
Those directors who have adequate budgets will find that money is an 
excellent incentive. Most tutors seem quite content with minimum wage; 
in fact, many will vorunlc^r one hour for every hour they are paid. When 
students work four hours a week, they can accumulate a decent sum in a 
month's time. A less expcn.::ve 'approach is to hire students who qualify 
for wrk-stedy. „ 

Cos^-cffective staffing is possible. At the University of Montevallo last 
fall, 25^.5 hours of lutoring were paid for, but 1,312 hours of tutoring 
were actually delivered. The unpaid hours are explained by iwo factors:, 
some. tutors were volunteers and group tutoring was encouraged. 

-Determining! ' enter Services 

One of the most important decisions the director will need lo make 
involves types of services offered. The, following alternatives should . fa^: 
c6n:iidered: drop-in tutoring, group tutoring, and appointment tutoring. 
The convictions (and personality) of the dirijctor wi?l , largely determine . 
the choices, but one must keep in mind that students have different needs 
and learning styles. Actually; if the center iS: large enough and the director 
is fiexible enough, all of these services can be offered simultaneously, 
though perhaps not quite as efficiently as 615cnag4^ach" service at separate 
hours. Each type of 5erviccJiii^^"'*i^^fSgcs, and vvhal works with onie 
student may fail with another; a center should therefore attempt to offer 
all thrce> ' 
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Drop-in vs. Appointment Tutoring - 

During the drop-In time, a student who needs occasional help can seek 
assistance. The kind of student who uses this service ranges from tjte A 
student who has one quick question to the less moUyatcd student who 
never wants to work in Ihe center until the day an essay is due. ThiT^ 
service js appreciated by the student who feels an urgent need for help 
and docs not want to schedule a later appointment. For example, the 
assignment may be due in two hours; thus an appointment two days later 
would not be helpful. ' ' * ' 

When appropriate, tutors can encourage those students Who need 
mare help to set up a regular appointment with the same tutor for certain ' 
hour^ during the v/cck. \t is easier for the .students to commit them- 
selves if they are assured that their progress will be assessed weekly and 
that they may no longer need assistance after several appointments* This 
short-term commitment seems to make tutees feel less trapped; conse- 
quently they often cnntinue tintil the end of the semester. The director 
must remember .that basic writers often need this kind of structure 
and discipline: • 

Group Tutoring . ^ 

Many basic writers also benefit from group support and will choose 
group tutoring. This can very productive, rewarding, and cost effcc- 
tne. The diiector.and a tutor can easily work with eight to twelve stu- 
dents* allowing a portion 'of the hour for individual work and then 
bringing the group together for mechanics drills, sentence combining, or 
other group activities. Again it js important to remember that different 
students need different ser/ices, and tutor-, Jis well as directors, must be 
sensitive to those differences. 

Evaluate ig the Results - , 



Directors cannot relax in the I nowledge that they are doing well; they 
must be'aware of their accountability. 

Evaluating ^^dents 

Hunter Boylan suggests that evaluation of student progress be focused on 
the following measures: 

Student grade point averages 

Gain scores from pretest to post- lest on standard ^^^^^ or locally 
.. developed achievement measures , ' 
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Ratings of siudcnt satisfaction with program services * 
■ Siudcni reieniion^^ . ' . . , 

!l is quite difficulC to find a stalndardizcd test that siiils all directors and 
all faculty,- but one mui>i face the fact that figured, impress administrators. 
Most faculty, however, tend to^be more impresi^ed by improvement in 
writing samples. This is especially true when a groj^p of faculty holis- 
tically evaluates ihe iriitial and final compositions of siv*dents who work 
in ihc center. • • 

Directors and tutors should riot be discouraged when the studcrit's 
final composition docs not reUcci the staffs estimation of the growth. 
Even pre- and post«tests may show only a few points of progress, whereas 
the grade in the composition class n^ay increase by two letter grades. On 
the other hand, a siydcnt may show si^ificant progress between tfie pre- 
and post-test and fail ,:o improve in composition skills. 

The staff and the students should be cognizant of the^many variables 
involved. A conference with each individual after the final evaluation is 
helpfuj. Staff members may point out areas where more improvement is 
heeded, while stressing the areas where progress has been made. Such 
variables as ability, determinaiiph, and the number of hcurs spent in;ihe 
center need to be acL;nowlcdgcd during the conference. 

Studcnt EvaMations of Tutors * 

A director must also recognize the iTTiportance of evaluation of the tutors' 
performance by the luiee. At one university, English tutors are rated 
in eight areas. For example, in the fall of 1981, thirty-three students 
responded confidentially to the following questions. A five-point scale 
was used, with ^vc indicating a frequency ol altriost olwQys a^id one being 
almost never. The averages are indicated below. 

Tutor Evaluation Summary, Fall 1981 

1. Did the tutor leally seem to care whether your skills , 
improved or not? . : : '4.6 

2. Do you feel that the tutor is competent? 

3. Did you feel free to comcf to the director with qucs- 
j tions about your.individual problems? 

4. Do you /eel that the tutor gave you personal attention? 
I 5. Did the tutor give you adequate information concern- 
I ing your academic problems? 

j 6. \yas the tutor available during the times he/she was 
scheduled to work? 

7, Was the' tutor accessible, friendly, and approachable? 

8. Did the tutor seem to understand your difficulties 
with the material? 



4.8 

4.6 
4.6 

4.5 

4.7' 
4.9 

4,6 
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This evaluation enables tutors to see how they ; are perceived; direcfors. 

may wish to address these perceptions in individual coafcrcnces. 

Director Evaluaticti of tutors ' * j - * 

In addition to gathering data from lutees, the director should supervise 
and regularly wiluate the progress, of each tutor. This is done most 
effeciivciy .on an ongoiog basis through informal; conversations and staff 

"^meetings. It is always helpful ta'point out posiliye strategics that a tutor 
has used in a djfficuli situation; often tutors themselves will then volun- 
teer the problems that need to be discussed,. Regular staff meetings enable 
students to express iicgativc feelings— a process! vital for writing center 

^ staff who are not permitted to discuss students arid their worK outside the 
profes. ional setting. The meetings also enable /them ?o share successes 
and pDsiiive feelings about their work. Mostlmporlantly, the director 
and the tutors need to use all the evaluaiivc^daia to determine how to 
improve tutor training and ultimately all ihe'services offered in the center. 

When reporting the results of tutor evaluation to. faculty and adminis- 
trators, a director might also point o^^i . further evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of peer tutors from the pr9fessional literature. For example, 
American College Testing recently. conducted a survey of 179 institutions 
and reported, "Pceir Staff (tutors, paraprofessionals) wer6 singled dut 
most frequently by program staff as an element, which had great impact 
on the success and/or retention of students."** Also, Poc^s reports that : 
luiees. have consistently evaluated tutors favorably.'^ Such information , 
would be an effective supplement to thedirector*s own findings. 
- Undergraduate staffing is becoming more widely used across the 

' country. It demands n\ore from the director than supervising graduate 
studqits or professional, staff members, but it is less expensive and often 
more beneficial to tu tees, who; after all, should be our primary concern. 

Notes 
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Linda Bannisier-Wills : 

Loyola Marymount University, Los Angeles ' 

Bannister-Wills reviews several well-known luloring training pro- 
grams in centers across the country. She goes on to . describe 
a detailed training model consisting of both formal, and informal 
methods. . . 



Perhaps the most important and certainly one of the most popular tech- 
niques for teaching writing today is the use of peer tutors. Writing cen- 
ters and learning laboratories are the primary places where peer tutors 
are trained to do their work. The growing pedagogical importance of 
peer tutors and writing centers has influenced the development of peer 
tutor training, a methodological shift that has been both speedy and 
revolutionary. 

A writing ct-nter is a leaming-by-doing environment where students 
examimt their v/riting and the writing cf their peers without the threat of 
teacher evaluation or the fea^r of bein/j unable to compete. The sense of 
place in a writing center is one of welcome and comfort where challenges 
can be met with decreased apprehension and where work is accomplished 
in a spirit of community. Undeniably, this environment has shaped peer 
tutor training, but peer tutoring as a methpd can be linked to a revolu- 
tion in thinking about writing. 

The paradigm shift in compQsition theory from product- to process- 
based models has resulted in a corresponding methodological revolution. 
Rather th«ii focu:; on written products, composition mstruction now con- 
centrates on the "process of getting there.** A focus on process demands - 
that attention be given to discourse as it ti'olves, a process that research 
has shov/n docs not take place linearly, but recursively.' Pedagogy 
accompanying this theoretical shift incorporates the following concepts: 
meaning is created and discovered by means of drafts written in response ' 
to feedback; instructors are resources, models, facilitators, and learners; 
students collaborate with each other and the instrUptor; there is little,, 
"preteachingi** that is, instruction occurs during composing in response 
132 - ' 
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to inquiry; revision is an ongoing process at each stage of composing.^ 
The above approaches are at the heart of writing center methodology 
'^nd peer tutoring. Peer tutors are not teacher-evaluators but peer col- 
laborators, and the writing center environment is ideally suited for such 
a methvodology. 

Peer tutoring and peer tutor training have eyolved for only a short 
period. Most of the research on "collaborative learning" is relatively 
recent,^ and scnolarly discussions of peer tutors as employed in. writing ^ 
centers have appeared only within the last five to ten years. It is' clear, 
however, that allowing tutors to discover how to tutor on their own 
through trial and error no Ibnger suffices. Rapid growth and the ensuing 
need for intercenter communication have resulted in a drive toward more 
sophisticated training procedures. An examination of several well-known 
tutor training programs reveals some important trends in these procedures. 

Review of Programs ^ 

7 here are essentially two types of trairtinf^ programs: those that take place 
within a college course and those that exist outside a classroom frame- 
work. A survey of the available literature shows that most tutor training 
. programs inclyde coursewprk. At the University of Michigan-Flint, 
Patrick Hartwell and Robert Bentley established one of the earliest writ- 
ing centers reported on in the professional literature and one of the most 
extensive coursework training programs. They trained their tutors by 
requiring a nine-credit-hour program: an introductory course in linguis- 
tics, an upper division composition course (Rhetoric and the Writing 
Process), and a course of directed readings in urban education and the 
nontraditional student.^ 

The "Brooklyn Plan" 

Structured within a credit-bearing course, Kenneth Bruffee's "Brooklyn 
Plan'' is well known as a method of training peer tutors and has influ- 
enced the training programs of many writing centers.' Bruffee's method is 
based oii the idea that good writing tutors are created by focusing on the 
■writing and thinking processes. The Brooklyn Plan "creates conditions in 
which students can leari something which lies close to the center of 
traditional liberal education, analytical and evaluative judgmert of idea.^ 
and their expression in symbolic form."^ The conditions Brullee men- 
tions result from a progressive series of collaborative judgmental iasks 
including peer critiques and evaluation of the critiques themselves. 
Bruffee's tutors write often (four papers, eight peer critiques, and two 
author's replies), completing the following writing-criticis-^n tasks: (1) an 
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objective rhetdrical description, (2) an evaluative rhetorical description, 
(3) an examiwtibn of content, and (4) an examination of issues in peer 
tutoring and a judgmental evaluation. These four stages may be expressed 
. in the form of the following questions that peer tutors are encouraged to 
ask themselves while tutoring: 

What form does the writing sample take? 
How well is it written? 
What does it have to say? 
How well have we responded? 

Bruffee's work represents not only the first but one of the most important 
methods of tutor training because through collaborative peer criticism, 
tutors refine their own writing abilities as well as leaj^ to help others 
develop their writing skills. The Brooklyn Plan also includes reading and 
discussing articles on the teaching of composition and keeping a log 
where tutors record, in journal form, tutorial experiences.*^ Several schools 
have added to or modified the Brooklyn Plan. A case in point is Nassau 
Community College, which, in addition to Bruffee's emphasis on peer 
criticism, includes analysis of profev;*-onal writing and discussion of 
grammatical principles in light of styie.^ ^ - 

Training as a Developmental Process 

The program at the University of California also takes place within a 
course. Thorn Hawkins and Rondi Gilbert's tutors at Berkeley earn credit 
through the school of education and rely on journal writing arid **prac- 
tical guidelines from material resources'* found i^ a "tutor headqifarters. - 
These resources form a modular text that is the core of the Berkeley 
program. In addition,. Berkeley holds weekly seminars that respond 
to tutor concerns. The directors frequently observe tutors, tutors observe 
one another^ and tutors observe themselves on videotape in order to 
identify strcrs^^lbs and weaknesses. The Berkeley writing center is thus 
based on learning tutoripg techniques, including how to respond to 
student writing, and adds another important ingredient to Bruffee's 
peer criticism foundation. Individual tutor" nleth.bdology, "which draws 
on a growing stockpile of modular exercises and is regularly evaluated, 
is the focus of this program. Tutors constai^tly assess and reassess I, 
their effectiveness and their modular exercise "tools:" Tutors develop 
skills by becoming aware of their effectiveness or lack of elTectiveness, 
Another program thail envisions training a developmental process is 
at Oberiin College, where Leonard Podis-^divi-i.-s his training course into 
two parts. The first half of the semester is spe -i. in preparation, while the 
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second half includes actual tutoring. Tutors discuss and read about the 
relative yalues of languages and dialects and the arbitrariness of stan- 
dards of usage. Students then review a number of Jirticles about indi- 
vidualized instruction ahd small group interaction and experiment with 
mimetic wr* excrcises\Tutor trainees^then read one chapter a week 
iiuiu uar\ idtc^s Teaching Composition: fen Bibliographical Essays. 
Podis's tutors also review a standard handbook and are taught a set of 
paper grading guidelines. Trainees grade a series of "writing samples in 
two ways: an objective analysis followed by a conment they would mak€ 
to a student, illustrating the difference between what is possible to say 
about a paper and what is useful to say. Tlie significant addition herc^ is; 
an emphasis on discus.sion of current research in fields related to peer 
tutoring and the teaching of composition. v 
At Saint Mary's College, the tutor training course is designed to make 
the tutor intimately aware of the composing process itself. The I'ocus here 
is not on composition research but on ^'research" on the seff while 
composing. Tutors write a history of their education in composition, a 
narrative account of thpir most recent composing of an academic paper, 
and a typical academic essay for peer criticism. Tutors read and discuss a 
number oi approaches to composition such as "Peter Elbow's TfV/V/w^ 
without Teachers. However, the (nost interesting training technique is a 
required study of some aspect of composition by tutors using recorded or 
recalled conferences, wiih students and tutors' ov;n writing experiences. 
These extensive projects or. a feature of the composing process are kept 
on reserve for future tutors. 

Training hy Doing - " . 

Tutor training programs that .invent hypothetical tutoring sessions for 
"practice runs" are also popula^^^4aryi^ Garrett's tutor training program 
at the University of Cincinnati cmpTiasizes two techniques; peer criticism 
and role playing.^ Peer tutors experience the writing process from the 
perspectives of author, critic, and observer-commentator while focusing^ 
on a particular kind of writing or attitudinal problem druing a mock 
tutoring session. Garrett's aim is to train "balanced" peer tutors who are 
neither tutor nor peer dominant, Phyllis Sherwood, also of the University 
of Cincinnati, adds that peer tutors should be trained through gaming to 
deal with affective factors like self-perception and that tutors heed !o be 
informed about learning styles (aua'o, visual, tactile) 9. 

Communication Tfteory and Hrr/idbooks » ■. ^ 

Thinking about the interaction between tutor and tutee has caused, the 
development of prb^grams.based .on communication theory. At New York 
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•Univcrsiiy, Lil Brannon focuses on interpersonal communications tech-, 
iiiques in her training program, discussing the value (or lack thereof) of 
four basic ptcr tutor roles: facilitator, supporter, leader, Vesister. Tutor as 
facilitator is tutor as audience. The tutor in thi$ rple raises questions that 
help the writer discover what needs revision. Th^ tutor in the supporter 
role is tutor as coach, rewarding the writer for what he or sne has done 
well. Tutors as leaders prod or pre^ ~: tutees to focus on an alignment; 
but when tutors are resisters, conuu^ ation i? blocked. Branhon con- 
centrates oa awareness in both tutor and tutee, instructing tutors^to ask 
thenfselves these questions constantly:' "* \ 



1. What do I think the tutcc is sensing? ' \ 

2. What do I think the tutee is thinking? * \ 

3. What do I think the tutee is feeling? • \ 

4. Why do I think the tutee is here? What are the tutee's. expec- 
tations? 

5. What is the tutee doing? What are the tulee*s actions?'^ 

Tutor handbooks are also a popular and easy way to orient new 
tutors. At the University of Xennessee-Chattanooga and East Texas State 

V University, for example, staff handbooks, which include program phi- 
losophy, policies, procedures, materials and methods, are used tb save 
time and to make information easily accessible.. (For more on handbooks, 
sec Chapter 13 in thi^ coK'ection.) Periodic staff meetings where problems 

'-can be solved as they arise complement handbooks. 

Many of the concerns addressed by the aforementioned training pro- 
grams are included in the training course syllabus devised by Joyce 
Steward and Mary.K. Croft in The Writing Laboratory.^^ Their syllabus 
^provides a progressive discussion plan for tutors that appears, in various 
forms, in many training courses. The sessions are titled: (1) The Com- 
posing Process and the Lab Process, (2) The State of the. Lab, (3) House- 
keeping, (4) Discussion of Typical Student Papers,' (5) Grammar, Dialect, 
and Syntax, (6) Frewriting. Stpward and Crofts' six . major discussion 
units are designed to acquaint tutors with the day-t.o-diy^oper^tion of^ 

^writing centers, including recordkeeping, the notion of Ijomposing as 
process, the art of peer criticism (here matters of grammar ahd syntax are 
discussed), and the thinking'process that is the foundation of the writing 
process. Their program gives a director! a formalized training\plan that is 
easily followed. . ' \ . 

A Tutor Training Model 1 . 



An examination of the training methodologies reveals a numbcriof usable 
techniques: peer criticism, the use of handouts, a discussion of current 
literature on corhposing and tutoring, self-evaluation, study of the com- 
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posing process, role playing, investigation of intcq}ersonal skills and 
learning styles, the use of handbooks, and staff meeti.ngs. Although the 
types of^training in use and the emphases of t}\at training may differ from' 
center to center, directors usually train their tutors with a major concern 
in mind: helping tutors discover what is appropriate and necesss.ry to 
help a student be a more able, '*at7case" writer-thinker. 

Smooth center operation is dependent upon a tutorial staff that is capa- 
ble of handling situations they perhaps have never before encountered. Still, 
training peer tutors is, in some writing centers, little more than assigning 
working hours and showing tutors where the exercise file is. In this type 
of center, directors choose tutors for their writing ability and assure them 
all they have to do is what their instincts tell them. "Jhis **sink or swim" 
approach may produce good tutors, but a higher proportion of good 
tutors,. and some excellent ones, are produced by a training program that 
i& an integral part of day-to-day center operation. 

Most center directors agree it is important for tutors to estajblish a 
rapport with students that lessens anxiety and increases confidence. The 
experiences of basic writers with composition generally have been disas- 
trous, and just like other disaster victims, they don't need officiousness at 
the aid" station. They need practical advice— writing counseling as well as 
instruction. Helping a tutor become an effective, counselor and writing 
audience is a delicate matter. Tutors, too, have anxieties, not only about, 
v/rlting, but about thdr ability tp tutor. Experience a good teacher, but 
tutors can operate with consider;?bly more ease when given strategic 
instruction and counseling. Without day-to-day guidance, it is easy for a 
tutor to become merely a walking grammar text or a speedy proofreader, 
dependent on handbooks and grammatical terminology. Of course, tutors 
should be well' acquainted with the printed resources the center: has avail- 
able (tfcxts, workbooks, exercises, etc.), but tutors mus.' be trained to 
make use of their own natural resources; they must be flexihle enough to 
respond to a situation rather than become locked into a method. , 

A combination of formal and informal training procedures is, inr"part, 
a response to a new responsibility,pbsed for_writing centers by the recent 
wave'^of competency testing".'^ Where the original, focna . in centers had 
been on niattefs invoking the actual process of comppsing essays, many 
schools are now faced with a situation in which tutors must function in a 
dual capacity: teaching students* to recognize eiTors on a test as well as 
acting as a writing audience. Proper tutor training is all the more impor- 
ldnt,in light of this dual role. The following is a six-part tutor training 
program thai directors can adopt or adapt. ^ . 

Formal Tutor Training ^ 

, There are at least three, means of formal Training, each of which is 
employed in one or more of the programs reviewed earlier. These 
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means arc the practicum, assigned readings and discussion of them, and 
staff meetings. 

' The Practicum * 

Center directors Can institute a practicum in tutorial methods, a training 
course for center tutors that e^cposes them tO' jhetorical and linguistic 
concepts. For example, the practicum can be a two-unit English elective 
offered every semester to stuSents interested in tutoring in the writihg 
center. Students can be recommended by their English professors, but 
they necd'not^be English majors or minors. (Lite,racy is not, or should not 
be, discipline conscious. One of the best ways to demonstrate that to / 
the doubting student is to have a center tutor reveal that he or she 
is a' geography major.) Such a course is about the business of writers 
writing-r-tators examine their own writing, one another's writing; and - 
student writing samples to educate themselves. Tutors attempt to make 
what they do instinctively and intuitively concrete^ to. understand how 
composing /processes work and what makes thdm go awry. In other 
words, the practicum tries to activate in tutors a consciousness of the^ 
composing process. 

, The practicum can meet, for an hour once a week and can require the 
tutor, for example, to write two papers, four peer critiques, and two ,^ 
author's replies, and to create and prepare handouts for one to two 
writing eocercises suitable for use in the center. These exercises may 
address matters ranging from writing a good introduction to inflectional 
ending difficulties. In addition, leach tutor enrolled in such a practicum 
can be required to spend three to four houi;s per week* tutoring in 
the writing; center. And directors ,<iatiHnstitute an optional series of 
grammar seminars that teach tutors how to convey grammatical infor- 
mation (rnihus terminology) to students who liiust pass an error recog- 
nition competency test. ' 

In this "theory in practice" course, practicum students write and 
examine writing (their own and that of oihers). In a session on evalua- 
tion, for example, tutors might learn about different types of grading: 
holistic, primary ttait scoring, and peer evaluation. They then can apply 
these various procedures to a set of anonymous stydent written texts. ' 
Typically, one tutor will give a paper a B and another" will ^ive it an F. 
TJiis could be a case of "I felt sorry for him!" versus "God, it had four 
comma splices!" Usually it is far from that simple. Tutors, like instruc- 
tors, react in different wsys to writing problems and tend to emphasize 
certain elements of an^e^say over others. Working toward a balancevi 
evaluation where tutors i.eam to focus on those aspects that are most 
significant in a given writing situation is a tension-filled process. Old and 
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new writing prejudices. arc raised and discussed, making these sessions 
both healed and valuable. Soon tutors, will begin to understand ho>y 
varying reactions to a text are possible and the difficulty of arriving at 
grading standards. 

Tutors also can participate in role playing exercises. One tutor might 
play an irate student, who visited the writing center for help on a paper 
which Was returned bearing a D. Another tutor might play the three-time 
competency test loser who has to get out of freshman English this 
semester, who wants tu graduate by 1990, but who never seems to know 
exactly what his or her writing assignments are. These role playing situa- 
tions give tutors an opportunity to experience a probltjmatic tutoring 
session in a nonthreatening setting. 

TTic practicum is also a -forum for tutors to debate the virtues of 
grammar instruction and the five-paragraph theme, to learn how to 
increase a student's fluency through freewriting and generative heuristics, 
.and to learn. what rhetoricians have to say about activating a student's 
sense of audience. The writing center practicum encourages students to 
investigate and discuss composition theory — in the center their discoveries 
are nut into practice. Students can bring jiroblems that arise.back to the 
practVwUm for discussion. The center and the practicum thus complement 
and reinforce one another. ' " 

• ^-—^ 7 ■ 

Assigned Articles y 

A second formal approaeli to tutor training is the reading and discussion 
of assigned articles on current research in the teaching of writing, the 
operation of a writing laboratory, and interpersonal cfemmuniciation. In 
such a program, tutors have a week to read an assigned arlicie and 
prepare for a general review session. The director can assign articles, like 
^ "Is Teaching Grammar Immoral? "Their To Many Kids Who CanH U^ite 
' Good," and *The Ethics of Literacy,'''^ th'\t challenge preconceived 
notions tutors may btiye about writing. -Since writing for most Writers is 
an activity shrouded in mystery, articles that induce self-questioning and 
introspective examination are most useful. For example, tutors who read 
the NCTE publication .S'mc/ewfs* Riiht to Their Own Language can 
debate the legitimacy of competency testing, the distinction betWeen sub- 
standard and nonstandard English, • and the practicality of acquiring 
fluency in the statidard dialect. 

Staff Meetings ^ 

' Center staff meetings are the third formal approach to training^ tutors. 
Practicum students, tutors on work-study, graduate assistants, and center 
faculty can be asked to attend weekly or biweekly staff meetiisgs. The 
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early staff meetings should introduce tutors l6 one another 5nd to the 
center. Tutors cun discuss how to handle a student's first visit to the 
center and should be led to discover that the key to a good tutorial 
.session is the open-ended question. It is net the tutor's job to focus-on 
errors and their explanations, the tutor . k-arns to hdp' dia student dis- 
cover when a message did not^get through by using jhe student^s own 
intuitions about audience and rhetorica; effect. The student must be the 
actor in the session— not a receiverof a tutor's explanation. 

Tutors also should learn the importance of assembling a •^writing pro- 
file'' on each new student. The profile is a combination of the students' 
responses to a selfnivaluation form, a diagnostic theme they write, their 
instructors' comments or recommendations, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant, the students* oral descriptions of their experiences witu and feelings 
toward writing. In addition, tutors should receive suggestions from the 
director that will encourage tutecs' future center attendance and facilitate 
a progressive skills program. These sjggcstipns might include: - 

1. Tell a student something good about her or his v/riting. 

2. Don't try to deal \yith too much in one session—one or two 
problems at most at a time. 

3. Don't edit a student's paper. 

4. Try to give a. student a success expericftcc each time he or she 
• comes to the lab. 

5. Don't let a student stay in a workbook to^o long; individual altcn- 
iion from another human being is essential. 

Staff meetings are anpidea! time for tutors to discuss problem clients. 
Some of the Hvelicst and rrioist beneficial sessions can occur when tutors 
help one another by sharing hovy they have d^alt with particular situa- 
\^ tions. For example, a tutor at the University cf Central Arkansas, named 
. Jill had bad difficulty deaJing with a student who spent most of his 
writing cenjer time complaining about his teacher. Another tutor, Ted, 
suggested she "get tough"' with the student. Ted advised, **Tell your stu- 
dent: *LooJc you're stuck with this teacher; leiV focus on soniething .we 
can do somc|hing about— your writing.' Jill trie^lhe approach and it 
worked. At thc.close of each session, the director should solicit sugges- 
tions that will streamline center operation or contribute to its progress, 
Durijig the course of formal training procedures, tutors will recognize 
that a writing; cenfer is made up of several levels of expertise that can 
filter down and up *o ?he benefit of all, Tne ciehter director is^one level, 
the composition faculty another, the tutors, graduate assistants, and stu* 
dents still others. Just as tutors and students build one another^s con- 
fidence and skills, so do directors and tutors. This interdependence is 
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responsible for much of a cejiier's success; but the key to a successful 
center is an ongoing training program thai is pari of. day-today opera- 
lion and in which tutors leam and grow constantly rather than rely on a 
bag of tricks they have picked up at the beginning oi the semester. 

Informal Tutor Training 

The formal approaches I have described are essential, but some of the 
most exciting learning in a writing center goes oh spontaneously, infor- 
mally. Informal traming programs ar^ not conducted; they are allowed to 
happen. Most informal tutor training is not controlled by the direclor, 
but is the result of interaclioft between tutors* Of course directors can 
manipulate scheduling so that tutors complement one another's strengths 
arid weaknesses, but it is most important to .create an atmosphere of 
community aj;rtrsharing. Without the proper atmosphere, ififormal train- 
ing cannot progress. 

"Floatmg Tutors'" 

One informal training technique a director caii implement is the use of 
the "floating tutor."'^ Floating tutors are tutors who have grown to know 
and love the center well. Floating tutors may be former tutois, veterans 
who no longer tutor formally, or they may be currently employed tutors 
who Qomt in above and beyond their scheduled hom^. These role models 
for nW tutors drop in often to lend a hand in a tough tutoring session or 
simply \to talk with new tutors about working in a writing center— a 
challenging and sometimes Inghtening situation for the uninitiated. 
Floating tutors are the experienced hands that provide proof that good 
tutoring is a skill ihat can be acquired and enjoyed. Floating tutors are 
not paid to "float*"; they take their coffee breaks and spend their spare 
iiime in the center rather than in the student union. Floating tutors are 
not commisVioned to do any specific tasks, but iheir presence is unmis- 
takably felt.' If a center has the proper environment (one of fellowship as 
well as learning), floating tutors will develop on their own. 

Team Tutoring ^ , 

Team tutoring, a second informal training technique, dispels the notion 
that onc-on-one is the only acQeptable method of tutoring. Most experi- 
enced tutors can recall a time when they did not have an answer or when 
they were ready to admit defeat when facing the blank stare of a tutee. 
Tutors should be advised of the acceptability and value of bringing in a 
coworker to help tackle the problem. In the course of the weekly staff 
meetings and the practicum discussions, each tutor's interests and special- 
ties can be made known; facilitating team tutoring. But, of cour/^c, even 
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when the resident expert is unavailable, a fresh opinion is usually eiJough 
lo.get the tutoring session rolling again. 

Apprentice Tutors 

, The third approach, tutor apprenticeship, can exist only in a center that 
has been in operation at least one semester. New tutors may.be appren- 
ticed to a veteran and learn by observation how to make a tutorial 
session \^ork. It is best, because of the pressure accompanying a fontial 
appointment, not/to schedule tutor apprentice sessions, but to have the 
veteran tutor request spontaneously that a new tutor sit in on ft session. 
After the session the experienced tutor can ask for an evaluation and 
comments. This discussion reinforces what the new tutor has seen and 
aids the" veterans in improving their communication skills as well. Experi- 
enced tutors, like experienced teachers, are distinguished by th^ir con-, 
stanl search for better information and metliods. It is not useful to rank 
tutors formally since that fosters separation, but the role of master tutor 
wi^th tutor apprentices to teach and learn from is one which all dedicated 

" tutors should expect to fill at some time in their tutoring career. 

Training as Continuing Education 

Thiese formal and informal approaches can be used in the writing center, 
to educate the tutorial staff in a progressive, ongoing fashion. Training 
techniques should be initiated and incorporated front the first day of the 
semester to the last. This "continuing education'' approach to the instruc- 
tion of writing center tutors can be highly successful in producing skilied 
tutors who are capable of meeting and dealing with the idiosyncratic 
composing processes and problems that each tutee brings with him or 
her. Under such circumstances, the tutor training program and the writ- 
ing center share the common premise of adaptability. 

Notes 

* . ' — ' 

^I. Sec, for example. Nancy Sommers, "Revision Strategies of Student Writers 
Snd Experienced Adult Writers," College Composition and Communication 3\ 
-^(December 1980): 37S-388; Sondra Perils "Understanding Composing," College 
Composition and Communication '^X (December 1980): 363-369; Sharon Pianko's 
''Reflection: A Critical Component of the Composing Process,*' College Com- 
position and Communication 30 (October 1979): 275-278. 

2.. The techniques listed are. based on the research of John Clifford who 
created an experimental course at Queens Coliege, reflecting the changes in 
composition philosophy. See his "Composing in Stages, Research in the Teach- 
ing of English (rebruar>' 1981): 37-54. 
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3. Ahnobl all of \\v: U'.)rk CAaminini: the effects of pccrr lutoring has been 
done within the pasi i'v\cn»y ycaf!>; the term ''collaboraiivc learning'" v,as coined 
by Edv^in Mason in 197^, but Bruffec. in :jn excellent discussion of the growth 
of peer tutoring in higher education ("The Brooklyn Plan: Auaining Iniclieciual 
GrrAth through Peer Group Tuiori-ng," Liberal Educaihx^n 64 [December i97S]: 
447-?..^). meniio'.js earliL-r accounts of. the impuniincc of cuiiaborative learning. 

4. j^atrick Kart'AelL*'A Writing Laboratory Model," in B<js:c H'ruini;, ed. L. 
M. id en. a lid D. R. Hoeber (Urbana. National Council of Teachers of 
f:ngl:>.h, 19b0), 63-73. 

. 5. Kenneth A. Bruffec, "The Brooklyn Plan- Attaining Intellectual Gro'Aih 
through Peer Group Tiaoring,'' Liberal EJucaiion (A (December 1978): 450. 

6. One o( the best examples of a tutor log is Jackie Goidsby, Pier Tuior'ng 
it: Basic H riii,'^?: A Tutor 's Journal. Ciasvroom Research Study No. 4 (Berkeley 
uni\ersiiy of California, Say Area Writing- Project, 1981). 

7: Paula Beck, "Peer Tutoring at a Comrnunilv Coliei^e," Colleg': English 40 
(pecember I97i.j:43S. ^ . ^ 

8. Ma r\ in P. Garrett, 'Tc^ard a Delicate Balance: The Importance of Role 
Pjjying and Peer Criticism in FVer-Tuior Training^ in Tutoring W'riiinr: A 
Sourccbi^ok for laming Labs, cd. ^Muriel Harris. (Glenview, ill: Scott, Fores- 
man J9.S2j, 94^- i(/J. 

9. Phsllis Shcrvvood, "What Should Tutors Know^'^in Tutoring H'ritini!, ed. 
Harris (Glcnviev;, lij.: Scott, Foresman, i9S2j, I0I-4. ^--^ 

10. Lil Brannon, "On Becoming a More Effective Tutor»" in Tutoring Writ- 
ir.-c. cd. Harris (Glenview, 111.: Scoti, Foresman, 198Z*;, 108, 

11. Joyce Steward and Mary K. Crofl, The H'riiing Laboratory: Organiza- 
tion. Management, and Sfethod^ {Qltu^it^^', 111.: Scoti, Foresman, I9js2), 40-44. 

- 12. The tui'",r training program'at the University of Central Arkansas was 
dr;',eIoped in light of the Freshman Compe\!:ncy Examination which was insti- 
tuted in the full of 19iT. This examination, , computer-scored, muhiple-\hoicc 
en or recognition les:, miust be passed b»efore a student receives credit for the Hrst 
semes-er of English Composition. 

13. Barbara Dodds Stanford. 'Ts Teaching Grammar Imm-oral?** in Juxsaposi- 
r^r.n: Encore (Chicago: SRA, 1975), 50: "Their To Many Kids Who Can't Rite 
Good." US Ncy.s and W-^rld Report, January 26, I9SI, lO;- James E. Tanner, 
^The Ethics cf Lii.eracy Training," College English 44 (January 1982): 18-24. 

14. The. terminology and many of the ideas presented in this "informal'* train- 
ing meihod s-cticn v. ere fii-t aniculated by Bob Child, a "floating tutor" at the 
University of Central .Arkansas. 

\ 
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In this practical c5sa>% Harris presents the fiindamcnials of creating 
/ an in-houic luior manual. Cautioning thai a handbook should be a 
implement 10 and not a replacement for a formal luior training 
program, ihc author discusses various types of haridboclcs» gives 
advice on style and content/and provide^ an outline of major hand- 
hook sections. , 



As both teachers and administrators* writing center directors must balance 
two roles. Although instructing students is their primary rcsponsibiiily, 
they must also aiicnd daily to ihc myriad details associated with the 
administration of a writing center program. Added to these roles is a 
third and comptemcniary one— that of training tutors. The preparation 
of tutors is a rcsponsibiiily. that encompasses the administrative and 
instructive functions of a director and is crucial to both, 

Even thotJgh directors may reason, not entirely fallaciously, ihajt. their 
tutors learn from observing their own tutoring behaviors and attitudes, 
they know jhat tutors need more than good models. They also need* 
explicit instruction— f'^siruclion in the dynamics cf student-tutor relation- 
ships, in the policies and procedures of the center, in the types and uses of 
instructional materials, and, most importantly, in the recursive nature of 
Ihc composing process and ihe appropriate points of intervention in that 

. process. As Marian Arkin notes, a ftirmal tutor training program now 
considered a necessity by most writing center administrators J 

Although tutor training programs vary, depending primarily on who 
staffs ihc center, a prelimiriary orientation during which tutors are given 
basic information is essential. This initial orientation s<rs4ion may consist 

.of a single meeting or an intensive series of meetings, may focus on on'y 
the essentials or encompass alLaspects of the p/ogram^ may be infa 
and casual or formal and highly structured, Iri any event, certain ini^^r 
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mation basic to the program must be communicated. One of the most , 
effective supplemental tools for this purpose is an in-house tutor manual, 
or handbook. 

• ' • V 

A Handbook as a Supplement to Training , ^ 

The key word in considering what a handbook can do is the word sup- 
piemen!. It cannot, nor should it, replace the training program. Used in 
the larger context of a formal training program, however, a handbook 
can serve as an extension of a director, reaching tutors at times when the 
direcior is not available, communicating information in another medium, 
adding a new dimension to the training process. Developing an in-house 
tutoring manual also forces directors lo define their programs, to estab- 
lish objectives and articulate policy that might otherwise be left assumed 
or vague and, therefore; nfiisunderstood. Thus a handbook serves not 
only as a resource for. tutors but also as a definition and description of 
the writing c^'^ier program. As such, it supplements not just training but 
the program uself. ' , - . ' 

One of the primary reasons for developing a tutor handbook is a 
practical one. A handbook can assist a director in communicating to 
tutors. those routine, mundane matters that require time better devoted to 
other, more important aspects of training. Tutoring involves not only 
writing and tutoring skills but also a certain amount-of practical informa- 
Mon about how a center operates daily. What kinds of records must 
be kept on each student? What mateirl^s are available and where- are 
they located? Can tutors proofread -ungraded papers? Questions such 
as these can be answered easily and conveniently in a handbook, leaving 
more time in the triaining program for the substantive issues of tutoring 
and writing. • 

A handbook also solves some of the problems associated with the 
constant turnover of tutors that directors face each term. Most writing 
center programs begin each term with a new, or partially new, staff. 
Spending valuable training time on mundane operational details when 
some of the staff is_ already thoroughly familiar with these matters pre- 
sents a problem. A handbook can serve as an equalizer, assisting the new, 
less experienced tutors to learn quickly information that the more experi- 
enced tutors take for granted. 

A handbook is also an asset when tutors are assigned to a writing 
center after the initial orientation session has been held. Rather than 
spending unnecessary hours briefing late arrivals, the writing center 
direcior*can ^ rovidenherir with a copy of the handbook and schedule a 
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conference with Ihcm after they have studied it. In such cases, the hand- 
book does replace the formal orientation session— not an ideal situation 
but a better solution than omitting the training entirely. 

Directors cannot expect their tutors, who are also students and 
instructors facing" another busy term, to take time initially- to study a 
handbook as thoroughly as they might like. Although conscientious 
tutors may read and digest every word, it is more reasonable to expect 
thf! tutors to use the handbook as a reference. In fact, one of the advan- 
tages of having a handbook is th^t it can be referred lo repeatedly until 
the information it contains is assimilated. The handbook, of course, is 
available to tutors at all times, whereas directors are not. 

Producing a Handbouk ^ 

Because each writing center progranuis unique, a handbook should be a 
reflection of the program for which it is developed. -For example, Rondi 
Gilbert and Thom Hawkins, directors of the University of California 
at Berkeley Writing Center, supplement their training program with a • 
journal written by a student tutor during the first semester that she or he 
has served as a tutor.2 And Nancy Wood of the University of Texas at El 
Paso has developed a handbook that consists of a series of questions and 
answers.^ Most handbooks have more conventional formats, but each of 
them is distinct, reflecting the program it serves. However, some basic 
issues are common to the development of any handbook. 

An initial, and basic, consideration is what kind of handbook to pro- 
duce. How should it look? Who will print or duplicate it? How elaborate 
or simple should it be? The answers to these questions depend largely on 
the financial resources available to a director and on the size of the 
program. If money is not an issue — a rare but conceivable situation — the 
handbook can be as elaborate in design and format as the director's 
imagination and time allow. Most directors, however, are rather severely 
constrained by their budgets. Thus, they must produce a handbook that 
is relatively simple and inexpensive, one that can be duplicated within a 
department or by a university print shop at a minimum of expense. 
Producing a modest handbook should not be considered a compromise. 
In fact, two good reasons, in addition to. the rather compelling one of 
cost, exist for developing a simple handbook. 

First, handbooks should be inexpensive enough to use freely. Tutors 
should be able to ask for replacements if they. lose or damage their copies 
of the handbook, and directors should feel free to share their handbooks 
with other directors as well as with interested faculty members and 
administrators. The handbook can even be used for publip relations pur- 
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poses since il usually defines a program, and gives pertinent information 
about policies^and procedures. For example, students who are assigned as 
part of a praclicum requirement to visit or actually spend time working in 
a center can benefit'from having.a copy of the handbook. And visiting 
iaculiy members and adminisira^cjts who are interested enough to request 
additional information can be given copies. A costly handbook only 
insures a constrained attitude toward the book and its uses. 

Second, handbooks should be inexpensive so that they can be revised 
frequently. Since writing center programs should be flexible enough to 
change and grow, the handbooks that reflect them should be able to be 
revised easily and economically. If a program handbook does not require ' 
frequent revision,, the Writing center director probably should question 
whether the program is as dynamic as it should, or could, be. 

Style aad Content of the Handbook 

.^'handbook, like any operation manual (which, in essence, it is), should 
be written in'clear, direct language. As Steven Pauley advises in his text 
on technical writing, a nianual should be written so that it **defieis mis- 
understanding."-* Tutors read handbooks because they need information; 
that information should be readily available to them in straightforward, 
unambiguous prose. Such a writing style need not be graceless, nor 
should'it be condescendingly coy or pompous, in Walker Gibson's terms, 
neither "sweet" nor '*stuffy. "5 

Furthermore, since the primary goal in writing a handbook is to 
inform> directors should include in the handbook organizational features 
that make it easier to read. For example, a andbook should begin with a 
well-organized table of contents, and t' - text should be divided into 
sections that are clearly labeled with headings and subheadings. Num- 
bered paragraphs also can be helpful, especially if the book is to be used' 
to supplement meetings and discussions during which it will be necessary 
to refer to specific sections. In fact, in determining style and foritiat, 
readability .should be a primary consideration. 

Because the content of a handbook is largely dictated by the role it is 
to play in the total training program, the content varies as widely as the 
ways in which a handbook may be used. Most handbooks, however, 
include the follow ing sections: 

Philosophy, Objectives, and Policies 

Primarily, the purpose pf a handbook is to supply information lo tutors 
in a convenient, readily accessible form; but it is important to begin even 
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this lypc of practical, no-nonscnsc document with a statement of philos- 
ophy and purpose. Such a statement need not be lengthy nor involved 
but should provide a framework for t h e i Trfcmn aiion ihai folfo w^ 
BccauJie it gives the reader aa overview, this statement serves as api intro- 
duction to the handbook, giving the tutors who read it some insighi into 
not only what they will be doing but also why, / ' t ' 

Although the phiiosdphy, objectives, and polfcies^can be treated in 
-separate sections of the manual, they work ^veU as one section because 
{hey an intepnUly related. Such a section should begin with a clear, 
concise ' ' of the philosophical Yatibnale on which the wrifing 

center program is. based and the goals that the program h< -^s to att; n: 
Is the program dedicated to autotuiorial methods or to personal, inai- 
viduyli/ed instruction? Does it seek to supply students with information 
about the formal conventions of language, or is it designed to help stu- 
dents understand and improve ilieir own composing processes? Only then 
should din^ctors outline the policies that evolve out of this philosophical 
- orientation, for they cannot expect tutors to accept policies that arc not 
supported by a thoughtful philosophy. For example, if directors inform 
tutors that they must not proofread papers, the tutors should understand 
that the reason behind this policy is that the center is more'intercsted in 
improving a sludent*s ability to write than in helping him or her achieve a 
higher grade on a specific assignment. If the handbook instructs tutors 
not to criiici/.e instruaors or the grades they give, tutors should realize 
that the rationale for this policy is that the center's function "is a suppor- 
tive, supplementary one. And once tutors understand the center's phi- 
losophy, they will be able ^c^^lain its policies and practices to students. 

Routine Procedures yx 

This .section should contain the information essential to the daily opera- 
tion of a center, for instance,'the kinds of records that are kept on each 
student, the routing procedures th^i are followed in working with a stu- 
dent, a detailed agenda for the initial interview, and an explanation of* 
how this first interview differs from later student-tutor conferences. . 

Information of this type can be assimilated more readily if it is sup- 
piemehicd by such aids to readability as lists, outlines, and illustrations. 
A dense text does not providc^tutors with the quick answer they often 
require, especially tfUring their first few days of tutoring. The routine 
procedures outlined in this seciion will be among the most frequently 
consuhed of all those included in the handbook. Directors should be as 
comprehensive, as concise, aad as clear as possible in describing these 
practical matters. Although such information may be routine to a direc- 
tor, it (Constitutes new information to the novice tutor. 
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Students and Conient'Spevifw Programs 

A_wn!in^ repypr i<; r>ftf>n ii<:pf} in <:upp lemc^t a spccific COUFSe . For 
example, a basic writing course may hjfve a lab component that rt ruires 
students to spend a certain amount of time or to complete certain 
assignments in the writing center. Or an English education'course may 
require students to spend- a specified number' of hours in the writing 
center ;v5 a practicum experience. Any required work of this sort must bfc 
supervised closely and recorded accurately. A handbook can outline the 
special procedures tutors should follow in working with these students. 

Whereas writing centers were once involved almost exclusively with 
students enrolled in composition courses, especially basic writing courses, 
to(^ay increasing numbers of centers are moving beyond hoth remediaiioii 
inposition courses. This across-the-curriculum movement has 
orought to writing centers a diversity of student groups for which special 
content-specific programs have b^en created. Tutoi need ^ no" ibout 
these special programs and the students who are enrolled u. them. 
They also need to know about other special categories of stud&nts who 
may be represented in a center's clientele. For exaniplc, since handi- 
capped students and ESL students need special materials and instruc- 
tional approaches, the handbook should provide this information. If 
graduate students are offered assistance with theses and dissertations, 
tutors need to be aware of any special procedures involved in working 
with these students. ' 

Materials 

.J 

Perhaps nothing confuses an inexperienced tutor quite so much as the 
wealth of materials that most centers provide to supplement their instruc- 
tion. These material^ can be a valuable resource if the tutors know what 
is available and where it can be found. Becoming familiar with materials 
is time consuming and is best accomplished by actual experience. A hand- 
book, however, can hasten this process by providing list«)f materials to 
which thV tutc<fs can refer. These lists should be comprehensive, and, if 
pos^ble/special attention should be given to those materials that are 
mostirequently used or most likely to be helpful. ■ ' 

The lists of materials <:an be orgariized.,very simply according to 
the different types of materials:' audio cassette programs, slide-tape or 
^Imstrip-tape programs, programmed texts, general textbooks, work- 
books, and handouts. Or the lists can be categorized according to certain 
instructional categories, such as punctuation, sentence structure, or para- 
graph structure and development. These general categories in turn can be 
subdivided. For example, punctuation can be subdivided into the differ- 
ent marks of punctuation, and. sentence structure can be subdivided into 
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the diffyrcni parts of speech. The org. iizaiion of the lists should, how- 
ever, correspond as closely as possible lo the way in which the materials 

-arc oiganized in ihexenTcrr " : — — — 

Additional Resources " 

In addition to detailing the instructional materials found in a writing 
center, a handbook can introduce to tutors other resources available to 
them. One of the mbst important of these auxiliary resources is the 
reading or learning center. Unlike the materials available in the writing 
center itself, the reading or learning center is usually located outside the 
writing ctnter, often across campus or at least ip a different building or 
room: in fact, many tutors and students may be unaware of its existence. 
These auxiliary centers not only offer studenfs^in^iruction that is closely 
related to the deV^elopmeht of their writing skills, but also provide assis- 
tance with study skills such as note taking, test taking, outlining, and 
summarizing. Because of the groWing interest in reading-writing relation- 
ships, it is -likely that future programs may combine reading and writing 
instruction. Until this efficient and economical integration of resourjes 
occurs/however, writing center tutors need to be aware of the existence 
of auxiliary centers and to be knowledgeafV- about the instruction that 
they provide. 

^ second resource that a handbook can explain to tutors is computer- 
assisted instruction. Many colleges and universities provide a lab where ^ 
students can wbrk with various computer programs, soms of which may 
be related to the development of writing skills. These programs can be an 
effective means of providing students with drilf and skills reinforcement. 
If word processors are available, students ean learn to revise and edit by 
using these increasingly popular programs. A handbook not only should 
describe this resource so that the tutors are aware of its existence, but it 
also should list the available computer programs related to writing. 

A handbook 'can list other resources that might be available on a 
particular campus. Frequently, there are other tutorial programs that can 
supplement the instruction students receive at the writing center. Or 'pri- 
vate tutors can be listed. (If the handbook does mention other programs 
or tutors, their credentials should b^ carefully checked rince any person - 
or program included in a handbook is 'assumed to have the endorsement 
of the writing center.) 

Appendix 

A final, often helpful, section is an appendii~containing~iTems'somehow 
not appropriate to other sections of the handbook. For example, copies 
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of various attendance, record, and referral forms can be included in the 
appendix. Some directors include copies of previous yearly reports. 
OtHeiTuse~nie~apper^^ 

are typically used m grading and proofreading papers. 
Conclusion 

A handbook is only one part of a good training program for tutors, but it 
is an effective and Increasingly essential part. As a writing center grows 
and a director's time becomes more limited, a handbook can play an 
important role in the total program. In an article on tutor training, Susan 
Glassman summarizes the advantages a handbook provides a writing 
center director: 

Compiling . . . material into a handbook saves time, saves endless 
repetition of the same materials as each new tutor arrives, provides 
each tutor with the same infoiTnation . . . , gives tutors an overview 
of the program before they begin tutoring, and furnishes tutors with 
a guide that they can refer to throughout the semester.^ 

In addition to these practical reasons for developing a handbook, there is 
a less practical but no less valid one. It seems particulariy appropriate 
that writing centers should have written documents that define their pro- 
cedures and policies since they are, above all; proponents of writing. A 
handbook affirms this confidence in written discourse as a medium of 
comn. jcation. As directors present tutors with copies of their hand- 
booKi he" are saying to them that they believe in writing. 

* ■ 
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iiTWriting Center Relatroiiships 



Gary A. Olson 

University of North Carolina, Wilmington 

Olson examines attitudinaP problems of outside instructors, tutors, 
and students with respect to the writing center. The author also 
suggests practical solutions for these problems. The fii^i section of 
the essay is a report on a survey of referral methods and student 
attitudes conducted at a large state university. 



There are significant obstacles to the effective operation of a writing, 
center, many of them concerning logistics. But there are more important, 
or at least more immediate, difficulties that writing center directors must 
* tackle if they wish the center to operate as effectively as possible. Among 
the most , prominent of these are attitudinal problems arising' from 
teachers, tutors, and students. 

Teacher Attitude 

The attitude of teachers who refer their students to the writing center for 
mandatory weekly conferences is seldom thought to have an effect on the 
writing center, but It does. Underestimating the significance of the 
teacher's attitude is understandable because he or she is usually far^ 
removed from the writing center. Aside from making tfie initial referral of 
the student and perhaps some cursory "checkups" throughout the semes- 
ter, the aver^ instructor is not much involved with the center. This*is • 
unfortunate for a number of reasons. 

By not taking the center seriously, the professor fails to provid^sup- 
port to those students who most need it, and by revealing'io the staff that 
"he or she does not value their work, the teacher sends them a harmful 

message. I have^ had coUeagues admit-to-me-that-they-have' no regard- 

for the writing center and the type Of student who is sent there. Such 
negativism, especially if it is widespread, pan be very~damagingrStaff 
members, especially undergraduates, cannot be expected to take them- 
' ' ' '■■ ' ' 155 
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> selves seriously and strive for professionalism if faculty^ me'mbcrs 
themselves shrug off the irr ';}ortance of the writing center. It is absolutely 
essential that faculty members exhibit concern for what the center is 
doing and can do. 

But more insidious than faculty neglect of the writi^ng center h the 
actual adverse relationships instructors tan have with studehvb whom 
they refer ihere. Often, teachers threaten their sttidenfs with a referral to ' 
the center: "Johnny, if you don't show some improvement, Tm just going 
to have io send you to^the writinlg center." Frequently, this slateriient is 
made before the entire class, embarassing the student and causing other 
class members to perceive the center as something to be ashamed of and 
therefore to avoid. 

I will illustrate the problem with the cases of two very^different faculty 
members, both experienced professors at a jcal univcrsity.The first, Qr. 
A, discovers that one of his students needs tutoring; jhis student is, \n Dr. 
A's words, a '*basket case." Like any other teacher, Dr, A can choose 
either to send students on their own to the center with a referral slip or to . 
accompany them in order to introduce them to the tutors. Dr. A chooses, 
the latter. His entrance into the center is dramaticT Storming ^nlo ih^ * 
room tightly grasping the bewildered student's elbow, Dj. A calls loudly, 
"I have a student for you. He nee<ls so.much help I don't know wher^ to 
begin. 1 do hope you can do something with him." (When Dr. A msdicsj^ 
one of these entrances, it js ,|s if he Were escorting the student by an ear' 
rather than an elbow.) Of course, this uproar disrupts the entire opera-, 
tion of Ihe^usuaily quiet room, and the lutor? and tutees turn around and 
stare at the by now frantic student at Dr. A'u side. Dr. A surrenders his 
"basketcase" and leaves the room shaking hishead^ probably wondering 
why Goh ever created such illiterate people. 

This descHiptidn is not exaggerated for rhetl)rical pjirposes; it is an 
accurate account of how this profes\6r {^md soije of his colleagues) 
behave's. The conse(}tjences aire a serious problem. The student's relation- 
vship; with composition can be impaired permanently by this behavior 
Student^embarrassmeht can easily translate into increased diffidence and 
even into a hate for writing; ^ . * " ■ ' 

. And what about those students in the center^who witnessed Dr. A's 
entrance? Thej^^ight not have had the misfortune of having such'a ' 
callous teacher, but the chances ai^good that they will begin to think of . ' 
themselves in the same lighf as that poor student of Dr, A. They may 
/start thinking: "Sa.thV§ why Dr. so-and-so asked me to coW here; she 
must think Tm 4 honrible -writer like that other kid." . 
^ Fortunately, most facuhies are not peopled solely with Dr. A's; there 
arc also Dr. B's. She'is extremely sensitive to student needs.'spends more 
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lime with her students than perhaps anyone else on the faculty, and sends 
three umes as many students to the writing center as any single faculty 
mpmbcr/ The difference between Drs. A and B is largely altitudinal. Like 
Dr. A, Dr. B frequently escorts students to the center for initial sched- 
uling, but her manner is refreshingly different from A's. She enters the 
ro6m inconspicuously and quietly introduces her student. Dr. B is always 
offering positive reinforcement to students. She will say, "Elizabeth here 
has the makings of a good writer but needs much work. She realizes this 
but knows that she has no problem that cannot be overcome within the 
semester if she works at it. We\e discussed it and she wislies me to refer 
her j:6 the writing center. I'm confident that she can write well if she 
works at it.**^ Dr. B reiterates for Elizabeth's benefit thai she needs much 
work, but she does so in a positive and encouraging manner. 

Dr. B*s Elizabeth and Dr. A's Johnny inevitably have identical writing 
problems and are writers of equal quality (or lack of quality). However, 
by accentuating his student's difficulties, Dr. A probably has undermined 
,the motivation and confidence of his student. In, contrast. Dr. B, by 
offering positive reinforcement, has encouraged Elizabeth to do better. 
By creating a positive environment through a positifve attitude. Dr. B has 
created the best opportunity for her student to help herself. This is not to 
say that she "babies" her stude^its — far from it...But she does not alienate 
them by a*thoughtless and insensitive attitude as Dr. A does. 

Faculty insensitivity need not be as blatant as Dr. A's. It could take 
the form of sending to the center compositions literally covered with red 
marks. This is like exposing students in-public, rendering them naked for 
all to see. One student handed a tutor several "papers — corrected, by the 
way, by the very same Dr. A— covered with exaggerated marks made in 
red crayon— not a pen but a crayon. The student looked at the tutor 
sheepishly and said, "I guess you don't have to read them; you can tell 
already how h^ad I am." Discussion of the psycholpgical effects of correct- 
ing papers with red ink has become a hackneyed subject, but it is not 
the ink that is objectionable; it is the manner in' which these papers 
ar^ marked, th^ attitude of the evaluator. The flourish of the pen and' 
the jong, (Exaggerated marks spotlight students' difficulties and further 
embarrass them. Dr. B has students who make the same mistakes as Dr. 
A'S but prefers, especially if she intends to send the student's papers to 
the writing center, subdued comments in an unobtrusive color or even in 
perieil. And wheti she finds that the student has comma splices through- 
out the paper, she*dpes not mark allien; she stOpS after number four and 
writes a shoU note about what to look for. 

Of course, thfe writing center director has iio_^control over the evalua- 
* tive pV«cedures of colleagues. However, a director can control what 
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tutors work on with each student. Jj^ny directors now believe that it is 
better to avoid working with papers students have had graded and prob- 
ably have forgotten and instead work on papers that are in progress. 
These are fresh in each writer's mind, and students are more likely to 
remember help they receive on them than on themes written weeks 
before. This practicejis also in keeping \^'ith the current trend to empha- 
size "process'' rather than "product." Not only is working on papers that 
are in progress more helpful to students, but it eliminates the need to 
work with papers covered wath red. marks— in ink or crayon. 

There are other steps a director can take^ to counter unproductive 
faculty attitudes. Directors certainly cannot cure frustration or force col- 
leagues 10 enjoy teaching Writing, but they can make faculty aware of 
how attitudinal problems affect center effectiveness, and this is a great 
step forw^ard. The director's major problem is one of communication: 
finding ways to raise faculty consciousness. One effective tool is a concise 
but personal-sounding faculty memo. The memo can be used to tell 
colleagues exactly how they can help the center. It can remind them, for 
example, that it is easy to threaten students with the writing center and 
that instructors can better serve all concerned if they encourage their 
students instead. Obviously, these memos must be diplomatic and suc- 
cinct if they are to be effective, or even read. But if they are written more 
as friendly pleas for assistance than as dry impersonal memos, the 
response should be good. Also, the director should communicate orally 
with colleagues at ever>' opportunity. A final suggestion for helping to 
alleviate negativism among the faculty involves positive reinforcement. 
The director should praise publicly those who work with the center staff 
during the t:rm'and w^ho exhibit a constructive and positive attitude. This 
can be done with final and mid-semester progress i-epons to the faculty in 
which the director thanks by name those professors who have worked in 
this way with the center. 

Tutor Attitude 

Faculty negativism (or perhaps more accurately, insensitivity) is integrally, 
related to tutor attitude. As mentioned previously, if faculty members 
disparage the writing center, tutors are likely to perceive their job as 
unimportant and to lower their standards as a result. An equally subtle 
problem— almost the opposite of the one just mentioned—is a conde- 
scending attitude toward students. Condescension is as damaging as dif- / 
fidence in the tutor. Urst, it is neither positive nor supportive. Also, it 
interferes with the tutorial process because it is distracting to the student 
Fortunately* the center director has adequate control over this problem, ' 
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Frcqucni ^laff mct'licgi in *^'hich a proper altitude: is stressed can be 
tfftciivt. TuiorsL should shown thai ihcy themselves vitre learning as 
ihey leach cind that condescension can make them less effeci.\ve.' 

The most serious atiitud:nal problem with tutors is ajiiraosity toward 
the niethods or persanaliiies of certain teachers who send 'itudenls lo the 
cenier. invariably, u is Dr. A who aiienales the tutoVs/'n'iey will object to 
his attitude, the way he teaches (or fails to teach) composition, his 
method or manner of evaluation, or a number of other traits. The tutors 
cannot help comparing the methods and attitudes of various faculty 
members and forrtiing opinions and prejudices. Nevertheless, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the tutor not criticize a sivident's teacher. Obviously, 
it could be extremely damaging for students to hear a tutor criticLz.e the 
methods their irtstruaors are using because it will interfere with the learn- 
ing process; they will begin to make exc*uses for their owti faults and 
blame the teacher for their own lack of progress. The director can head 
off this problem easily at the beginning of the term by a stiff "warning that 
no tutor is to criticise publicly any faculty member or teaching-methods, 
if the standing^rule is reiterated at staff meetings, this rather sensitive 
problem should not arise. It is not necessary to be authoritarian about 
the issue; the director can s-how tutors that he sh^ understands their 
predicament and thai he or she might even agrep with them'in particular 
instances, but ^hat it is essential to be diplomatic and professional for the 
weli being of the i^tudentsand the wanting center. 

Student Attitude 

V/heiher the subject is faculty negativism or tutor attitude, the center is 
most concerned w'iih how the student is affected. When a ti2:achcr belittles 
a student in the writing center or publicly threatens a student with a 
referral to the center, the student is hurt; when a tutor is condescending 
toward a student or critical of an •instructor, the student is hurt, Ulti- 
rrratejir', the center staff is most concerned with proper siudeni attitude, 
because it determines -whether or not the center is truly effective. Some 
directors claim that almost half of the tutor*s job involves counseling 
students so that they can begin to learn to write. The three types of 
negative attitude mc)st freqitenily encountered are hostility, indifference, 
and diffidecice. , ' - ■ 

Hosiiliiy^ - ■ 

Hostility in students sent to the writing center is most often directly: 
related to teacher insensitivity. If the student believes that being sent to 



ihc center Is punitive, the chances arc good thav the sluden^s reaction will 
\k luvstjlc. Some .students arc so hostile loward being sent to ihc center 
thai they develop an acute aversion lo writing and an emotion bordering 
on hatred toward their English teacher, indeed, I have had to counsel 
several students who wcr^ certain that tJi^>' were sent to the center simply 
btvausc iheir teacher either disliked Ui^vor was prejudiced against ihem. 

Sumeiimes siudent^ develop a hojniluy toward the writing center not 
because of Jiomc a.c/Mon. red or imagined, oo the part of their teacher, 
but becau.se of mibconccptions atnikig their peers to exactly what the 
cx:nier is. Evidently, it is all too casy^. the center to acquire the reputa- 
tion of existing s6lety for insuvction in so<allcd **bonehead ERgUsh,"* 
Adrniuv^dly, a large ponion of center worJc^involves remediation, but the 
laci^iK ika many writing centers tutor a high p^frcentage of cxcelli^ni 
stuaents who coine to polish their writing skills. It is a myth that the 
writing center is merely for rtsmcdtation; however, the myth is widely 
believed by Uudoints and some faculty. One of the greatest perpetuators 
of ihiJi myh cm be the name some lutotiai service have: writing clinic, 
writing lab, composition clinic, and the like. It has become a ciichfe in 
wTuing ceptcr circles to scorn ihe^c names— and for good reason. (Most 
directors beiicvc it is necessary to change the name of the medical sound-*^ 
ing "composition clinic** to the more neutral and mor«: accurate '*wni- 
ing center.") I have heard a studetn ask indignantly^ **Ctinic! What 
qm 1, diseased or something?'* With names like .**clinic" and ^'lab,^ it 
is tio wonder that students believe that those who go there arc diseased, 
lijs understandable that freshmen become hpsUte when ihcy arc thrjsat- 
encd \s\x\\ bting sent to a dmk\ as if they were unfit to study among 
healthy ir^dividuals. 

imlif/erence . ' 

The writing center staff is just as likely to find in freshmen an attitud'j of 
indifferciice as one of hbstiiity. Actually, the two seem to 1>c closely 
related. Tfic indifferent student is the one who ?isks, **Whai do I need 
Eng!ish for any^^iy? ni never need it because nl never have to write, 
an>ihing.^T»ie irtdiffetm aiid hostile students arc alikc^in that both ^wish 
. to avoid the writing center and rt^cni being sent there; buMhc indiffcrf ni 
studentvratherihaTi>*ing opcnly^cfian^^^^ 

one of those distasteful tasks one must perform ih order to sun 'Vc in 
school From the perspcctKc of the tutor, it U probably easier to ivork 
with the indifferent student than with^ihc openly hostile one. Nonetheless, 
both students arc cqti^Uy handicapped by their ncgati^^ wiU 
learn little fronr their -ito^ Utis negativism is cttminatcd. 
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DiffuJvntC 

But by far ihe most comrrtrwi attiiudinal problem encountered among 
v.riiing center clients is diffidence coupled with a sense of insecurity. 
What distinguishes ihe diffident student from the hostile or indifferent 
oneWthat diffidence is not really negative and can be transformed ea3ily 
into a positive attitude. The chances arc excellent that freshmen, absent 
frorii home for an extended period in a strange environment, will lack 
seH-a.ssurancc about ihei writing abilities, especially if they have .written 
as inifequently as do niost stud^^nts in high school. In fact, it seems that 
many freshmen can sense all too well their own deficiencies and are 
harder on themselves than teachers and tutors often are. The diffident 
student is a bit frightened because of these deficiencies and new surround- 
ings, and findi il difficult to progress as a writer. Most teachers.have had 
students occ;isionally cry 'over the seeming hopelessness of their situa- 
tions. What seems to be happening in man^ of these cases is that these 
students concentrate on their deficiencies rather thar. on writing. Instead 
of investi',ig their energy in an attempt to correct their various composi- 
tion problems, these students focus on the problems and on how for- 
rriidablc they seem, thereby plunging themselves deeper into diffidence 
and dismay. . ^ 

Positive Reinforcement 

Of all the attiiudinal problems exhibited by teachers, tutors, and stu- 
dents* iht latter are probably the easiest lo correct. The key is proper 
training of tutors. The sirjgle most important technique to teach tutors is 
ihe ability lo offer the student positive reinforcement. It is impossible to 
overemphasi/e how important this is. It is the tutors who work closely 
vn\h the students and provide the atmosphere of the tutorial situation; 

that atmosphere is positive, friendly, and supportive, the opportunity 
for correcting poor student attitude is greatly enhanced. The -[ollowing 
t^re six guideiines ihe director can give tutors to' help them emphasize 
positive fcinforcemenl: 

L .Always beg«wiu*:^},counter with students on a positive note by 
r^inting out somc*^,hing good in their papers— -a good thesis statc- 
irif.tit or conclusion^ an interesting use of imagery or metaphor, 
e/en good handwriting if nothing else can be found. There is^ 
always somefhing 'm a student*s paper worthy of a compliment. 
This irsitia! positive note will ^break the jce^ with tHe student 

. and help diminish anxiety, especially if the pro]t)lem is .lack 
of confidence. 
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2. Always indicate improvements and build on them. If a student ha^ 
only two sentence fragments this week where there were six last 
week, do not stress the two but show the student how he or she 
has improved in recognizing fragments and that working on the 
problem will soon enable the student to control it completely. 

3. In fact, do not merely point out improvements, but try to get 
students also to 5a;; they have improved. For example: "I notice 
an improvement in your sense of organization. Do you? Do you 
feel that you are mastering it?" Qften students are improving but 
fail to notice it. Encouraging students to say they have improved is 
a practical method of building writers' confidence, thereby increas- 
ing the likelihood that they will experiment and take risks with 
their writing. 

4. Encourage students to discover their mistakes as well as to recog- 
nize improvements; not only is it psychologically better for stu- 
dents to find their own mistakes rather than to have someone 
point them out, but it is the first ste^ on the road to becoming a 
good writer. ' 

5. Minimize the ''seriousness of a student's particular writing {)rob- 
lem; the world will not end simply because the student has not yet 
learned to recognize a comma splice. The tutor can either empha- 

. size the wrongness of comma splices, or can describe how easy it 
Js, once the student knows what they are, to avoid them. The 
latter is the most effective method. 

6. When concluding an interview with students, always provide a 
summary of what was discussed, emphasizing where they have 
made progress and where they should continue to work. Too often 
the former is neglected and the latter overemphasized^ In fact, if 

^ there is time, provide each student with a written list of strengths 
and a shorter list of needed changes; this method, which is bor- 
rowed from social work theory where it is called "goal planning,** 
can increase a student's confidence and provide the student with . 
specific goals to work toward. ' 

If tutors are trained not only to provide the student with accurate 
advice about composition- but to make tho learning environment pleasant 
and painless, the effectivQjess of writing centeis in overcoming many 
attitudinal obstacles will be increased significantly. If tutors learn to pro- 
vide positive reinforcement, not only will they be doing students a service. 
Sut they will learn to treat the tutorial situation in a muciv more pro- 
fessional way, thus helping to elirniiate any unprofessional and petty 
attitudinal problems that they themselves might posses?, 
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Research into Student Negativism 

To investigate the issue of siudeni aiiiiudes» I disiribuied a survey to 260 - 
students referred lo the University of .Alabama wriiifjg center, (Referral 
students were required by their instruciors to attend the center for One- 
hair hour per week.) Aliogether, these students visited, the center 990 
times during the semester for- a tola! of 522 hours, an average of four, 
half-hour conferences pcryiiudent during the semester. This substantial ' 
attendance rale increases hv^ reliability of the survey data because the . 
» survey^s meant to study attitudes over a span of time: from the time of 
initial rcWral to at least the third or fourth visit, it is important to note, : 
however, that while 260 students constitifte- a high percentage of the * 
University of Alabama's referral students during one scmestefi such a 
number may not represent a large perce,ntag^ for other universities. This 
study is therefore meant to examine altitudes aOope university only and 
to suggest genera! trends.. More comprehensive studies must be conducted 
jn order to prove unequivocally the existerlcc of ihesc trends. ' 

The QucstioHnaire , , ' 

The specific purpose of the study was to clicii precise mformation from ' . 
students: exactly what about center referral concerns them most strorigly 
and how their teachers' methods of referral affect" the s>tu0cnls* atten- 
dance and performance. In administering the quesiionnaite, the center 
secretary explained to the respondents that the survxy could help the 
center improve ^services* but she did not inform them that the question- 
naire specifically concerned their leathers. Such emphasis helped to 
divert the respondents' attention fropl the fact that they, in effect* were 
evaluating their teachers. In additioii^' students were aske^i not to supply 
their names. Tfte anonymity helpe^ ^o insure the accuracy of responses, 
, since many Students would hesitate to discuss their teachers and their " 
own feelings with complete frankness if they had to sign their names to 
^ the statement. The questionnaire follows: * 

Questionnaire 

We are trying to impr^c our scrvicc. PIcissc answer these questions ^ 
as honestly as possib!e..'Pircle the appropriate letter or supply the 
requested information. Thank you. (No names please ) ' • 

I- How many limes have you attended the Writing Center? . . 



2. Exactly hi. many hours l^avc yoii spent there? ; 

3. Has the center helped yoii become a better writer? ^ * • 
Yes No 

4. if so, how much? (a) A grcqit deal . (b) A fair amount 
(c) A little (d) Not much 
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5. When your insirucior firji referred you lo the ccnicr, did 
he/she do so (a) Duritt^ class, so ihai several classmates 
could hear (b) In the presence of one or a few other peo- 
ple (c) Privately, so tliat po one else could hear (d) By a 
note on your paper or test 

6- Do you feel that your teacher thrcaicned you with coming 
to the tvriling center? Yes No 

7. Did you. at first, feel resentful about being sent to the center? 
Yes No 

8. If so. do yoifslill feel resentful? Yes No 

9. If you do or did feel resentful, please tell us why „ 



10, 



Did the way in which your teacher referred you to the center 
have any effect on your attitude about coming here? 



Yes No 
Please explain 



I K Before corrung to your fir^st center appointment, did you 
experience anxiety or fear? Yes No * 

12- . After attending ^our first appointment, did, your attitude 
change? How? Please explain — 



13. Did your tutor help you feci comfortable about comir^g to 
the writing centerV Yes No 

14. If so, how? ' ' 



!5. What makes you feci most comfortable about the writing 
center? : - 



16. What makes you feel least comfortable?. 



The objective of studying ir)slructors' referral methods was to discover 
what percentage of teachers still referred publicly despite a scmestcr*lbng 
campaign against the practice. This campaign took the form of scvcfal 
visits to the required gradtiate practicum in the teaching of college 
Englisfi and memos to^hc facisltv ?:^ a whole 
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Results 

if the campaign had been completely successful, all respondents would 
have been referred in private or at least by notes on their papers. How- 
ever, as Table 1 shows, 23 percent of the respr.-ndents were referred in the 
piy'sencc of other students, 1 1 percent in the presence of the class. This is 
a significantly high percentage of public referrals, especially considering 
the consciousness-raising campaign. 

Most writing center directors agree that the ideal method of referral is 
to speak vith the student personally. Nevertheless, of the 77 percent who 
were referred privately, only 23 percent claimed that their teachers dis- 
cussed 'their referral with them personally; the others were referred by 
notes on their papers. Despite the publicity campaign, the extremes were 
equally represented: 23 percent of the respondents were referred in the 
ideal fashion and another 23 percent were referred in the least desirable 
manner. Ft is reasonable to a^ssume that had the teaching staff not been 
encouraged to refer personally rather than publicly, the percentages 
would hav^ been weighted much more toward public referral. 

Interestingly, of thfe respondents who claimed that their tethers' mode 
of referral'did have an effect on iheir attitudes, 27 percent saioHtiey were. 



Table 1 
* Modes of Student Referral 



/ Referrals ^ 


— — t— 

• yvancr%. 


Publicly 


Referred during class 


29(11%) 




Referred in presence 
of.others 

' ■ -/ 


31 (12%) 


Privately 


Keferred personally ^ 


60(23%) 




. Referred by a note 


140(54%) 


Total 


■260(100%). 



Fescniful It attending th^^ center because their instjctors had not 
explained well what was iiv in ; . tendancejAvh. '^3 [ l 
stated that they felt good about coming to the -center because" their 
teachers had encouraged them. These results :einfoF€e the general belief 
that it is best to speak privately and positively with students when refer- 
ring them to the center. 

A large number of students registered various negative attittxdes. Ovcr 
one-third of the respondents claimed that at first they had felt **anxiety or 
fear" about attending the writing center (see Table 2). In addi;Ji.>n, 18 
percent of the respondents felt "threatened" by bfeing referred to the 
center; interestingly, 42 percent of those who felt threatened were referred 
publicly by their instructors. Furthermore, 25 percent felt "res'.:ntfun 
about attending the center on a mandatory basis; of those feeling resent- 
ful, 42 percent had been referred publicly. While much of the anxiety 
about attending the center can be > attributed to^ simple fear of the 
unknown, jt is certainly safe to assume that 'there' is some relationship 
between students' feelings and the circumstances of their referrals. 



Table 2 

Student Attitudes Concerning Center Attendance 



Feelings 


A^and%^ 


Anxious 


t* _ 

.. '91(35%) 


Threatened' • 


, 47(18%^' 

: (20 referred publicly) 


Resentful 


^5 (25%) 

(27 referred publicly) 


Attitudes changed for better 
after first or second conference 


195(75%) 


Total . 


260(100%) 

. - i 



AUhou^h ir..v. luicnts rc^islcrcvi a great deal of anxieiy and 

negative ci\union> ...^^r; llr^i bcin^i referred lo'ilie a^nser» 75 percent j^aid 
their attitudes chaa^-'d lor the better after attending their Hrsi or se-oiid 
tu.u>ri.jl i-onferencc Si\ty*t\vo vrivnt of these studcnt> ^Md that the 
s*h.. M thev began to fed "relaxed*' 

ill the center, aiui ^ . .ceat • h;u1 i**Kia^ed because 

they had received vahiable praciiwu ti, ver^ the most 

encourai:ing statistic of all is 'jhat 99 percent oi the Tt:>pv rafent$ (258 of 
2c0) felt that ihe uiiorii made them feel comfortable in the writing center 
setting. Obviously, the personal quality of the onc-on*onc a^lationship h 
effective in gaining the contldcnce and U tm of tutees. When asked what 
made them most comfortable and wh>\ 60 percent singlal out the atti- 
ttide of the tutor; 42 pcfccnt pointed to the fact that ihcy were over- 
coming thirir writing diftlcuUics; and 37 pcnxnt claimed that the tuioriai 
arrangement itself made them most-comfortablc. {Thc^e totals exceed 100 
percent because' many ^^"dents offered more than one reason.) 

Most students ovcrcamelncir original attitudinal probkms^iftcr attend- 
ing a few conferences, and most could cite specific reasons why they 
began to feel more comfortable about attending the center. The^c data 
siror\gly suggest that while a student may initially enter the center with 
negative perceptions and. reactions, the tutor can help alter tte^e fe^JJngs. ' 

While most respondents werre able to articulate aspects of tKcir ccn- 
ter experience that made them more comfortable,- only a'^sma!!(n«mbcr — 
37 percent— answered the qiic&tion "What makes you feel least comfort- 
able?" Of this 37 percent, 12 pcrccr- felt that their teacher^: made them 
uncomfortable; 17 percent complained of being required to attenti ftic 
center at a specific time during the week; 29 percent mentioned thq^jphysi* 
cal surroundit^g^^ (a large room containing other students and tutors); and 
42 percent felt insecure about' bcin^ seen in the center by other class* 
males. Thc^ data more than any other undcrSne k^ specific and wide- 
'^spradT^inibteTrr'among students on mosf campuses: thg wtitingcciuer is:- 
ofien perceived as a place for rejects. This perception, so sttong'tKat it 
stilt affects many students even after they have found the center to be 
helpful and pleasant. As 'mjcmioncd previously, this perception fs per- 
petuated by students who ridtcje their. classmates being tutored in' 
the center and by instructors who seem to threaten their students avt^^^ 
center attendance' ~ - ■ \\, v'-' "iv / 

it is worthwhile to examine this feeling df insecurity on the part of 
lutces more closely; As with most qucst'ionnaircSt the most revealing data 
are often the written answers to the qu^tions. In question- 
^ What makes you feel least cotnfortable?'' students wrbtc, **! feel thaii^I 
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may be riKidc fun of for not knowing spincthing or for doing it wrong*"; 
•*Bcing in the same room with plhcr stutknis.H^lm'^ld see me"'; "When 
■there are other people in the roonr; 'Th« fiict that u\s just one Wg room: 
with other people who can hca?; us talk"; "^Maybc some of my friends see 
fne commit hcrc.'Thcse latees obvi^susly feel insecure *iboul attending the* 
writing ceritcr and are ashamed of being seen there; even after three or 
four visits, they perceive the center as a place fof •■sick" students. 

A variation of this attitude is appirent from answers Ko the qt*ifstion 
''What m.ako^ you feel most comfortable a^boui the writing cemer?" Con- 
sider tliesc answers: "I no longer feel sii ignorant l>ccausc I f6u„J out I 
wasn^f the only freshmah needing help>; *^My tutor ici mc know t:Jat my 
mistakes aVe'common and that lam hot stupid**; fell stupid but my 
tutor didh*i ircai me Hkc i was"; "My tutor did not tryMo embarrass me 
and discussed things in privaic./ Similarly,' other students w'role that they 
fell rffpst comfortable: becau5;e *"nobpdy put you dowij jusi becausf^ you^ 
have a writing pmbtem"; **N6bady mak(?s a big deil oui of ii^'v'^The tutor 
treated sxVc as a pC:r'it>n instead of a^iramraaiieal prebtem^; ^'He talked to 
me hkc I am a person. He doesn^t talk down to rhe.**The imf/<*n of.ihesc ' 
staierncnjs is ciciir. Many students fear "being laoelcd stupid or mferio?. 
They wish io;be treated fs persons who just happer^; to have a few writing 
difficuUies. When the tutor Is friepdlSv -not condescending, and expjaits 
that wTtiing prpbiems are common, he or^^e helps Taise the self-csteem 
andxonfidence of siudcrits who cni^r the center feeling that they are there ' 
only because they are ignorantv * . ^ ■ * 

^suney Cor dusiom ^ * • ^ ^ . : - 

The suWcy reveals several facts about the attitudes of siudems're/^nred to " 
the 'writing ccnien {f) -.the iastruclor's mothod." of referral 'eo/r have a 
posltivg- or ricgativc effect oa stutlcni* aitiiudcfs; (2) many students fetfl 
reser^iful and ihfcatcned >vith center attendsmce at first, but it is iikcfy 
that this; feeling will dissipate* if ij^c tutor, is "profc^iona^ 
. (3) white som?t students rnaynoll^ resentful pr%tate 
anxtd^s or fearftjil when first attending «ic ceotett^) studcnis.iirc likely 
to feel more comfortable abjDut aitcjriding Lhc ^riiiri| tenter; thus ihcfeas- 
ii^ ihe pro^ibility. that they wilt 

icacher^gntj tutor treat thcni irv a pqslttyf ^ (5> tutecs worry mo$t 

abour being labeled stupid or infWior ib^a^ 

(6) students feel ^nost comfoHabic aboiit at'tcndlng 

ardlnade ipifcerthai ihcir lurking problems aire not linpommon piid t?^ 

they arc not difCcrcnt from their pcers,v j / . X ^ ^ 
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Problem of Aiiitudes*: . ' - 16? 

The tutorial situation is iikely to fee most effective (1) when the refer- 
ring instructor quietly' and privately explains to the. student that the 
writing center is riot a place for "basket cases,** but a place where students 
can seck-profc.ssiorial help for comnioa problems and (2) when it is clear 
that iht cemcT^oc/i not stigmatize anyone as stupid c'r inferior. Thus, for 
the writing c^tcr to be effective, both teachers and- tutors must do their - 
part, rcachcrs who refer their students i?iust. do so .in, a diplomatic jmau- 
ncr and must remain sensitive to th,e conoerns of the students they 
send there. Tutolrs frave a complementary role: \hey m^ist win ,the trust 
ojf tiuces, . " ' . • . 
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Croft, -coauthor of.o^c^ilie few books about writing centers, 
considers in this essay a^rfoblem of all tutorial programs: the student 
reluctant to^ accept assistance/Xfoh' uses a ^et of five questions to 
' . probe the's'ources of student resistance; drhwlng on research and 
other materials, including hp own cbnsideflible experience. Croft 
sketchej^ as well many methods of dealing with reluctant ^luderrts. 

■ ' ■■ ■■ . /' ■. ■ • 

... A motionless young tpan one morning sto6d upon my office 
'threshold. - „ S . 

... f called to him, rapidly stating what it was I wanted him to 
do—namely,yto examine a small paper with me. Imagine my 3ur- 
prise,Tiay, my consternation, -when, without moving from his pri- 
vacy, Bartleby, in a singularly ^nild, firm voice*, replied, "I would 
pcefer noi.to.'* ^ ^ , _ ^ 

I sat awhile in perfect silence', rallying my stunned faculties. 
Immcdiatelv it occurred to me that my ears had deceived me, or 
vBartleby had-emlrely misunderstood my meaning. 1 ''repeated my" 
'request in the^clearest tone I could assume;-but in.quite SS clear a 
one came the previous reply, *i would prefer not to." ^^---^ 



Herihan Melville s Bartleby, a copyist (surely an occupation requiring 
oiUy the most rhechanical aspect of writing), avoided responsibility^ or 
suggestions, orders, involvement, or even lile itself; responding instead, 
with a flutelrke **I would prefer not to." He epitomizes the student that 
writing centers are sometimes heir to: the student who does not want 
to be there; the student for Vfhom the triumvirate of prevriting, writing, 
and rewriting is preceded by antiwriting. To alter that state, of affairs; 
to bring, ahout a behavior change, is often an uriavoidable mission of the 
writing center. ^. 

As Gary A. Olson notes in Chapter 14 of this collection, students bftea 
come to the writing, center exhibiting -various degree! of ^defeatism, 
apprehension, resistance. They^bring the sum of pa^^ experiences, bchav^ 
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iors, values, expectations. What arc writing centers to do? Carl Rogers, in 
a 1958 speech, suggests a directioji: "If I can listento what he tellj; me, if T 
can understand how it seems to him, if I can sense the emotional flavpK 
which it has for him, then I will be releasing potent forces of change 
within \\\rxv.r^ ' • . 

Therefore, to bring about meaning/ul change, we must look closely at 
our practices;" we nxust give attention to questions-§uch as the following: 

1: //ovv are we\meeting the reluctant student? What face, what 
.atmosphere are We presenting in the writing cen»,er? 

2. How are we offering information? Is the information new? Is it 
needed? Can we create or encourage need? Are we using appro- 
priate strategies, taxonomies? 

3. Are we leading cat students to value the new information? Do 
' they need it? Do they know they need it? Do they want to get it? 

4. Are ^'^e ' offering opportunities to practice? Is practice in the writing 
center adequate and appropriate? Is the center a place that 

V . . ; encourages risk taking, error making? 

^5. Are we preparing our students td. continue working in the nev^ 
.. \ pattern of improved writing skills? Are we giving the students the 
emotional and analytic. support, the^ ability to face new situations, 
the ability to adapt newly acquired skills? What happens when the 
: . ' Students are back in the. classroom, with real assignments— away 
fronvthe supportive and encouraging atmosphere of the center? 
.> : What happens later when the students are in the "real world"? In 
, other words, have we produced . the change we wanted— to keep 
our students writihg and learning and succeeding? - 

. ^ Lik6 ihe/steps in the. composing process, these questions are not 
distinct and siequenti:air Iftsiead; their order -and treatrhent depend, as 
always, on (he specific student and the specific situation. In this essay I 
shall address"the^e five areas, though various coricems and strategies will, 
of necessity, overlap and merge at -times just as they do in the reality of 
the writing center situation. - . ^ ^ 

-How Are We Meeting the Rductant Student^ , ■ ' ' 

The need for a,jionlhreatening, tension-free, friendly, personal atmos- 
phere^in writing centers has often been stressed. Indeed, the very natur^i 
the very existence, of Ji.writing center implies ^ niirturif^'g environment, 
one that is conducive to work and productivity^ one 4hat!^^ 
iCoch^s lead: "Raise your hand if you-need help! or praisfe.** Because such 
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an atmosphere is, m^re important than ever with resistant student^, 
efforts to create ancl maintain that milieu must be conitant. 

How Are We Offering Information? 

Our greatest asset is the fact that the conference method is the heart of 
writing center tcaching-^-and the individualization provided by the con- 
ference holds the key to success with reluctant writers. Joyce Steward and 
I have^ defined conferences acc:)rding to the purpose of the session: (I) for 
diagnosis. (2) for problem solving, (3) to teach revising and editing skills, 
and (4) as program, as ongoing workshop. All of these apply to the 
resistaru learner, but the diagnostic conference h essential, cx-rtainiy at 
the onset. 2 

• Theories of learning bear out what -we see maaifcsted daily in the 
writifi, center. Consistency theories suggest that whenever person^ are 
placed in an unbalanced situation, they will experience tension and attempt 
(o reduce it, Inconsistency can provide the motivating force to bring 
about changes in behavior. Leon Fesiinger has extended^ this theory to" 
include "cognitive elements" such as knowledge, attitudes, and percep-, 
tions. Dissonance can be reduced by changing one or more of the cogni-' 
live elements; by adding new elements to either side of the tension; by 
coming to sec the elements as less important; by^ seeking consonant 
information; or even by distorting or misinterpreting,^ Thus, by changing 
the circumstances under which learning is carried out, writing centers can 
alter learning achievement. Centers can do so because they are open and 
open-minded, not -d by labels or grades or test scor<ts, not con- 
vinced some siudenti. arc better learners than others-TperraanentJy. 

Are We Leading Students to Value New Information? 

Central to diagnosfs is information about students* attitudes toward their 
writing and their habits cf writing. The first- function, then, is to elicit and 

• deal with such information because resistance to writing is frequently the 
basis for resistance to the center. The following ^irc strategics that s'crtne 

''• teaphecs have found successful. " . ' . * 

7hn\ Autohio^raphy. and Protocob 

Whether thc apprehension the student feels k self- or leachcr-gcncratcd, 
the apprehension itself is real, aii many researchers have demonstrated, 
particularly in the pa^^t decade/ The Daly-Miller' Apprehension Test, 
: a self-rating instrument rcquesjihg responses on . a scal^ oi I (strongly 
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agree) lo 5' (Mrongly disagree), helps to. identify ' ihe siudcnl's kvcl 
of apprchcDMon: ' , ' ' ' • . 

I ^ I avoid wrhlng. . i 

I. I base no fear of my wfiting being evaluated. 

3 I look for»>.afd to writ;;ig down my ideas. * 

4. I am afraid of wriulr/g essays wKen I know they will bt cvabaied. 

5. Taking a composiiion course t% a very Trigbiening c-j^pcdcncc. ^ 

6. Handing in^ a composition makts me fev'l good. 

7. My mind seems to go biank Vrhcn I j^iarv to *«Aork on a 
composition. y " - 

H., Expressing idc^s ihrough wriiing seems \o be 3 wa^lc of ilrrsc. 

9, f would enjoy submitiing my wriiing !0 magajfints for cvaluaiioh. 

and pubHcaiion, 
!0. Ilikc'tovvTilc my ideas down. 

1 L } feci confidcni in ray ability lo ckasr ly express my idcxVin v^riiing. 

12. I like hiivc my friends rrad v^hiii I have wriuen. 

13. Tm ncrvws about writing. . ■ 

14. Pcoplc kcmtocnjoy what I write. ^" " ' . .. / 
.15. 1 enjoy wrning. " " ' - • ^ " 

16. f never seem to be able ckarly write down riy ideas, 

17, Writing is alot of fun. ^ ^ 
IB. I expect to do poorly in compoMtion cJasscs even befort? I cnw 

them. , :\ j . ■ ■ 

V ^'i9. riikc seeing my thoughts on f iper/^ V ^. 

20. Discussing my wrtUngViiih others is an cnjoyab^^ 

2 1 . i have a terrible timt orgariidng my ideas in i composition coursc. , 
Wheo l;handin acomposiiionj^i kruiwI^goifiBiodop^^ > ^ 

23:y irseasy formc 40 write good, cq^ , ' 

24 I don't think ! Wrisc as well most other people. 
23, IdonHlikemycornpositionstobcevaluatctjl. 
26. I'm no good at w-filing.* , 

When administered sri a, center,, this kind of rest can .provide infbnnation 

fi^bout high or low apprehension; it can also ser\^e as a starting point for a. 

discussion of the writer's auitudes. Student and tutor cm taJk ovttr the 
^ sun ey» compare reaciionsrcs^taby^^^ ' ^\ 

Janet Emig pioneered "ihe iJ^^^^ a wrUi^g autobiography. Such an^ 

aisignmcnt, used with or without the Writing Apprt*hension^ J^^^ 
--~p^n^^■^t^^t>1t^HW^ 

Studcntiscan bc^v^nsuch dife^^ . , 

o ; WrJic freely fcif ten minutes or so about either the pleasitrt or 
'i vaha% oc liick of % whic:)) you . find in ratli^igv ikforc 

wMin^ xxy to* recall how }K^ur fctlings^r^watd^wriitnjg have dcycl- 
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b^oks. Of wbiittrvcn Think back. Il^w did*> ou come to fel aboaj 

Lou KcHy approach^r^ ihc r^luciaril sludcni whh v ! 

- pofgti ihc ftsi of $supiU subjects >ou couldn't \\p\{c about oi\ ihc 
cx;^m. Forger alioui^orgimi^mion and selling and grammar. Just 
\xy xo puron p^^psr v^hat yoHVe-feling and ihinl-mg right ns^w. No 
. mucr hou ,c<uiteca and angfy ji sounds,^ Use tht woids other 
htfglbh tcischcti rnighi fnarkio^ppfx^pnate or offensive, iT you want^ 
io„ Your papir will noi be mgrkcd^r eratlcd,-! rtalty want to know 
\t,hai you thm^. and feel about bein^ hw. And about faMtflg ihc 
ttx.nm, AVhy you? After alJ fhosc yeaii in English cfai5^. Did 

J2iH W : 

ihmk,whMncr you feel, say u=-onpa^^ *~ 

iohn Hayes and Unda Flo\^t^ VHc use of protoco), ^-ik 

descrsptlon of ite activities cjdcrxid jn subject cggagcs m 

,wm{tf pijrforming a ta^.'^^/Siu/jcms: cite, usually orally, everything tbsit 
comc^ to mind aiVAh(^y piipar.* a paper, in what is a ffagmcntarv and 
jumbkd commcniar^^ siudenls c.^ iH<m look^^c at the process of 
Miimg as.j^^^^^ thoughts atid actions i aJking 

oti ^ntiog otii their fproci^ probkm^nHcy c^n achieve distance' 
and cvca develop their 9 wn soluu Mornqyen this (<«hmqui i!lu5ii^te$ 
.the complexities of wiitmg far biVtcr ihaii ainy lectiirii: £ould, and it 
demon$i/;^tcs the convoluiidris and #iokcs involved in what Steinbeck 
, caiicd.'^tfiStsiraiij^an'a mysiic.^^ \ . - . 

, Many writing c«rjief^^ fea\^de^i^^^ 

studems vvHh the analysis ot t1idx"wrttbg ha^^^ are ask^d to 

an«lly/e a^^pccific wrking cxpciri^n^ oaonc such cjpcrience, 

"What Is Your Write: Way?** might iJKludc:^^^ .;; 

, U ilbw did yoa go j^boul collecting infortnatlon^ 

When di^J you $tan |iCli?alJ^ writlp^ - ! 

1 Hotvdidyougcrst^^^ 

4. What ^ihangcs or revisions did y^^^ ■ ■ ''"^^ ^/,y^ ■■■ 

5. Mow long djd'U taVc you? Bfciak this down tnU>M?(il!c^iing, c^ 

.;/:;'nming, Wjitinsvf^w^^^ ^^• ■ • 

6. V^atwas mostdiniaJlt ab^^ ^ 
, ;7.vWhatTWiimost:^^ ■'-'■■■e^.. ■ 

^ ^S. ! Are y^u 'satisfied?/; ■■■^ '■:^^-'/. " '[ r:'-, ■-■■.r-^- .. ■■■^''f:t 
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What would you do diffcrcntlv another lime? 
10, What v.iU be easier anoihcr li'nc? 

n . V/hat did you icacb yourself/ Whal hints do you have for others? 
Thi- Writing Joufnal 

To encourage ^xcping a writing joiuna! or log. the center teacher can 
share ihc writing journah of professional and student writers, thus 
crnphasi/ing Jh^: commonaliiy of problems and illustrating the writers* 
tnvolvcment v4th their work. For cxarnpie, in Geidng the Facts, Jerome 
Murphy &:-/OQp% an entire chapter on '^Analyzing and Writing" by 
de^cnbi^ia . ^'AMt 'Vas v. alien. At one point he discusses his process pf 
refkcting on his ri*^/tcs: 

What Tve donVthi^. niorriir^j^; i*. rcvic^w my notes and make no^s on 
my notc!^- groping toward a tentative dc^.ign or group of categories 
Un org^vAflr.^ Uv: d^ifa. I Vc made ^he.anaiyljcdccision to deal with 
?ht anril>uc procfiss in lime ^f;.quencc (eouid have done differently). 
N'o'A I wiini 10 move tov^ard a rough outline of various sections of 
\\v: ciuipiof arid ihcn group various lYilng^, to inciude in the out- 
line. . . . Then, with that in hand, I am prepared to wriic a very 
fouj^h draU, f thin>.>^ 

^ Another example for the tutor^s repertoire is the joint effort of Donald 
Graves and Donald Murray./Murray kept a journal while he was revising 
a nov.cJ and several pieces i>f nonfTcTTonTThs^es, in a second column on 
cKh /page, cofrtmcnied on The wrilcr's ^)urnal and pointed out the impii- 
c^itions of she writer's testimony, as in: ^ , ' . 

Murray h:is a differcni pace than ih;a permitted in most school 
'iijuitnons. He waits. H\icns» suspends judgement. He is surprised by . , 
fih chiiiiaaers and information. Xhe waiting' is the- best aid to 
redraftini^. "Oh, ihs^ is missing. I forgot to say why he was upset." 
VifpctK due within the ;»ar?ie class period, or even in the short space 
\it a few dayC do not aid lisicning or-that jrnportant sense of owner- 
ship of the wn ling.'*' ' ' 

ir/simijar fashion the tutor can comment on a student's writing log. 
(Arid", rfoi so incidcntaily. Graves' conclusions are particularly applicable 
40 Wfjung ccntcrs^ We can provide iKe luxury of time and listening; We 
criri* 5tc%mmodatc individuarratcs of learnmg,) 

Atkw^'ivdgin^ H'rjiing Blocks • 

Students in general, not just ie!uc!ain* wrUcrs. do not know how writers 
behave. They often feel inadequate and arc convinced writing will merely 
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expose those inadequacies. But the tutor should help the student acknowl- 
edge the existence ^of writer's block. Karin Mack and Eric Skjei offer 
three reasons for blocking: (1) writyig is hard work, (2) writing evokes 
our internal critic; who constricts our writing progress, and (3) writing is 
exposure: "Justly or unjustly, mo^t of us tend to think, *I am what I write* 

: and *I am hovv I write.' We know whomever we're writing for will be 
responding not only to what we say, but also to how we say it—and as a 
con.vequenqe, we think, to what kind of human being we seem tp be."'o 

.To emphasize the universality of writing blocks further, tutor and student 
can read and laugh over Robert Bernardi's poem "I Can't Write Today 
Because'^ and can add to jSernardi's list of excuses." Tutors will also 
want to have on hand quotations from professional writers, like Red 
Smith;'s anguished, "Writing is easy. AH you do is sit staring at a blank 
sheet of paper until the drops of blood form on your forehead." ^ 

Questions 

Donald Murray asks questions at the beginning of a conference: 

What did you learn from this piece of wrigng? . . \ 

What do you intend to dciri the next draft? 
. What surprised you in the draft? ^ 

Where is the piece of \yriting taking you? 

What do you like best in the piece of writing? 

What questions do you have of me? 
but then— — ^ 

_j. .„__..„lAnd Tjow that I have my qugs.tions, quickly become unneces- 

sary. My students ask these questions^of themselves "before they 
come to me. They have taken my conferences away from me. They 
come in and tell me what has gone well, what has gone wrorig, and 
what they intend to do about it. ... I listen and they Icarn.'^ 

The students Murray describes have made, the change writing centers 
seek. As the work proceeds, students require less feedback; they not only 
learn more, they also become more proficient at learning. ' 
, Any and all of these approaches help students become more reflective 
writers, broadening their understanding of the composing process. Some 
strategies work with some'studrtils, some with others. Through slow, 
patient, joint exploration, with humor and tenacity, the writing center 
tutor can initiatC/and reinforce the essential process of change. The reluc- 
tant writer at this point, it is hoped, will have espoused a willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief. For some students this can come about during the first 
visit. More likely, though, several visits will be . needed to establish a 
climate of trust, a willingness to move ahead. 
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Are We Orfering OpportuniCk'^lo Practice? 

And such ti climaie means praciicc, The practice will scr\'C as part of the 
learning procci^s^ reinforcing needed skills. But it will do more: ''the 
greater the arnounl ; I effort one puts inlo a task, the more he wUl 
rationalize the value df thai task/'*^ The practice can Uikc many for/ns* 
and indeed it should., bui it need not be grim or prescripllvely academic. 
Errors should .be seen as atiemptsS to learn; ihcy should not be intc/|>rcled 
by either tutor or student as dangerous to sclf-^lcerh. This is especially 
true for the basic writer who becomes so conccWd over mechanics and 
usage that the writing is very slow and hailing! Attention to meGhanics* 
under most circumstances, should be withheld imiil the fmal draft has 
been v.x>ii]|)leted. Tutors should encourage cxperimeni^iion, risk laking» 
playing with language. St»*.dcms should learn to be conscious of their 
language, but not to be self-conscious about it. They should Icaro that 
wriii^^.g can lead them to what they did not know they kn<tw, and/ 
inversely, writing can help them discover what they do woiT ihitiki Thal^ 
lOo, is important. They should learn to silence their internal critic dur- 
ing early phasesr^f writing. In later drafis, when a pattern has emerged/ 
when concepts and dcvclopn^cnt are clear—that is she time for the 
internal critic. ' ^ 

A writing center is especially suitable for practice sessions. Here the . 
tutor can engage in the gentle art of shoving: urging the studentio return 
and write. As one nontraditional student said of her tutor, **S6 many 
limes I would become discour?,gcd> and she would pick me up and dust 
me off and say, *Well, lct*s get going.*^ In such sessions tutors can select 
from a number of useful devices. " 



Free Writmg 

When you freewritc, you are under no obligation to produce a well 
thought out, well-supported* properly punctuated, piece of writing. Free* 
writing is a method of encouraging students iopraaka^ writing. 

^ - ■■ \ ■■ ■ 

Brainstorming and Other Writing AciMties ' 

This is a form of force-feeding and probing— fast^ free, nonjudgmentaU 
The student records whatever ideas or details .corhe to mind on the topic 
at hand. Sometimtrs the tutor can choose to be the scribe^ thus freeing the 
student from the physical act of wriiingv itself a block for spme' baste 
writers. Other writing exercises include summarizing^ an especially valu- 
able exercise and skill which is often neglected; composing a private draft 
(a form of '*writc before writing,^ it can ^r\*e as catharsis .or rehearsal); ' 
and a reading log (this log is a record of reactions; connections^ insigbtSj ■ 
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nuisinp'—a way lo gel more deeply involvcrf in a reading assignment as 
vvcli as a way to pujciicc writing). 

, Jiio'pocm 

The dclighiful creaiiori of Michael Wcndl of Lake Oswego, Oregon, this 
exercise has the sludems (and Ihe tutors) writing about their favorite 
subject: themselves, it provides a structure, demands specificity and con- 
cinencss, even teaches parallelism— and does so painlessly. The setup of 
the bip-poem is: 

l.inc I: Your firjit name only. 

l.mc 2: Four trails that describe you, 

l.inc 3: Sibling of . . , , ; ^ 

Line 4: Lover of . , . (3 people or ideas). 

Line 5: Who feels ... (3 items), 

Line 6; Who rjccds ... (3 items), 

Line 7: Who gives . . . (3 ileins), ^ ^ 

Line 8: Who fears . . . (3 items). 

Line 9: Who would like to sec . . , (3 items), 

Line 10: Resident of (yo\ir city), 

Line II: Your last name only. . 

Arr \Vc rrcparlng Students to Conthnie in the Nc>v Pattern? 

■ . _ ^ \ i ^ 

There arc several issucslu stake here. Center teachers must avoid allowing 
the initial reluctance of students to become dependence, Tutors have a 
responsibility lo wean studenls away from the center and must avoid 
superimposing their ideas and editing on the student, Editing students' 
papers for ihern is cfisy and fast, but it sanctions continued dependence. 
As one colleague said, ^If you think what youVc told lo think, you don't 
have lo give it a second thought," 

Tutors must avond identifying too many probleri^s in a student's, paper/ 
Wlurn students arc confronted with too many issues at once, overkill 
' rtsuUs. 7'utors must select one or at the most two areas that are impor- 
fant to a student at a particular juncture, keeping in mind l(ic goals that 
werq previously set.** Tutors also must avoidjntcrfering or intervening 
loo soon. Instead of initiating ihe critique, they must draw more about 
rhe process out oTstudcnts or encourage them* to expand on their opinions^ 
of their texts. In other words, listen, ^ 
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Finally, centers must not let concern for good writing develop the 
attitude that one student expressed recently: **Yes, I learned from my 
teacher, but he did not foster a love for writing." William Powers, John 
Cook and Russell Me^er warn that "to continue traditional instructional 
practices and ignore the propensity for increased negativism regarding 
writing will likely add to the growing number of students who lack basic 
writing skill$."'5' And Suzette Haden Elgin states the problem even more' 
strongly, "Literacy is the ability to read with sufficrent pleasure and write 
with sufficient ease so that both activities become a part of one's daily life 
that one would be unwilling to give up." She continues: 

By the terms of tnis new definition, do we have a literacy crisis? 
You can bet your mortarboard wc do, though it's not the. one we\e 
been reading about. We are systematically, with the most incredible 
d^^tion and energy, putting all of our considerable expertise and 
resources into the creation and maintenance of a very real crisis. A 
student cannot pick up a newspaper today, cannot open a magazine, 
cannot turn on a radio or a television set, cannot enter a classroom 
without hearing yet again how second-rate he is. He doesn't have to 
read ihe Harvard Educational Review; he can read I V Ouide or 
\ simply listen to us. 

We are creating a generation of young people with a deep and. 
abiding hatred -for everything associated ia even the most peripheral 
way with reading or writing. '6 . 

Even though many center directors do not share her iieep pessimism^ 
they do admit to concern., L/;e Odell thinks students should enjoy tlie 
satisfaction that comes with discovery: "The very process of learning, 
which can make writing Sv> difficult and unpleasant, is also our most 
compelling motivation for writing. , . , Our problem as teachers is to 
do what we can to help students negotiate this uncertainty and again 
increase their chances of arriving at insights or hypotheses that they will 
find rewarding."'^ With this understanding and^htisfaction,' students can 
meet new challenges and can come to value writing as a learning tool. 
Mary Edel Denmun, reporting on her piiot study at the Study Skills 
Center of San Diego State University, concludes: "But in addition 
_lpj[?2yrning tj)^^n^ 
processes apparently undergo changes in atHtude toward writing, devel- 
oping satisfaction and a measure of joy in written expression. Even 
more important and more significant, students report experiencing gen- 
eralized personal growth and incressed ability to function effectively.*'*^ 
The teachers cited thronghom this essay, in seeking and achieving 
the cooperation of reluctant writers, arc doing what good teachers have 
always done— treating students individually, humanely, knbwledgeably, 
effectively. I 
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The scrivener Ihutleby provoked mueh conslcrnalion in $hc mind of 
his superior: *1\)or fellow, poor fellow! thought !, he donH mcan^any* 
thing; nnd besides, has seen hard iuwc^, and ought be indulged. . , . 
Otliers uKiy have loftier parts to cnaet; but my mis.s}pf\ in thi^worl^, 
Bartjeby, is to furnislvyou with orno>room for .sueh period as you may 
see fit ?o renuun.'' Melyill^*\s narrator could not bring himself to dismiss 
Uartleby or to give up on hinu Similarly," when it comes to vctuct»int 
students, ♦vritiui: ^cnUvs, tOiy^vou!d imkv not to. 
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16. Derrida's^Tlay^' knd Prewdting 
for the Laboratory 



Thomas Nash ' - 

Southern Oregon StaU; College . ' \^ 

Known for his research on , teaching invention in writing centers, 
Nash provides a thorough discussion of prewriting in the tutorial 
setting. This essay is an interesting combination of theoretical specu- 
lation about the process of invention and practical applications of 
heuristic devices in the center. It concludes with -tm- ansvvcr lb. the 
6 question, "Why a writing.center?" 

■ / ■ " ■ ' 'I , 

/ .- ■ •* . >^ 

What is "familiarly known" is. not properly known, jiist for the ' 
reason that it is "familiar." When engaged in, the process of know- ^ 
ing, it is the commonest form of self-deception, and.a deception of 
other people as well, to assume something to be familiar, and to let 
it pass. ... * . 

Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind 

I do. not know of any other way of associating with great^deas than 
piay. ' . ' 

Nietzche, Ecce Homo 

Ip the decade of the 30s it is remarkably unfashionable for teachers of 
writing t§ show ignorance of terms like tagrtemics and the dramatistic 
pentad. By now, most composition specialists h'ave Ijeavned at least the. 
jargon .of invention and prewriting. However, for many teachers, "pre- 
writing" is a troublesome reminder of a naggirig obligation; and for many, 
it is an overly formal and mechanistic exercijie that works better in the 
pages of journals than in the classrodm. Similarly, writing center direc- 
tors often speak' el9quently of prewriting exercises at conferences and in 
the pages of The Writing Lab Newsletter; but, as. researchers for the 
Southeastern. Writing Centers Associalion Recently discovered, *'few writ- 
ing center directors (or their tutors) actually use invention techniques in 
the -writing center, and they ra^-ely uSv^ a formal heurisiic."* 
' 182 . 
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Hvcn thoupjy u k clt^ar ihat informcil tuioxs ah^rj icacher^ believe thai / 
jiTcwfhin^ is c^$crii$b2 lo the composing process, it jvcqtsally clear ihixi/ 

- lh\^^.c•p^'lclic;t^ pirop^^^ arc having problems wiUrthc^ appUcution of formdl 
hcvui^tks an^f prcwming^m Perhaps, as Sabhu Thornc iohiaison 
sjiiyi Uksc invC'iitior, .str^tic^ks are loo seldom student ^ nicrcdv Johnson 
i:dinpiaiai ik^i ''whcpcvcr I read arficlcs pr hear pr^scntaiionV on orie 
iiippro;ich to pfsfwrnSng or^anolhcr, t am btjwifdcriril/amiSsl niarvcl** 
Hng ni ihcif cleverness, by the gfovviinig seme that f arn jn a factory, an 
inM4^fiiiion .iaciofy,^whcr^ cfllcicacy of ouiptk is ibc chief concern mid the 
s(u#nt of v^&^ue only as r^iw^niaiicrial.^^v lit fact, a great many formal 

* hciilijtiics rcnUiin incffeiuiii bco^ ihty are designed more for teachers 
for kiUHs am|>ta^bnis., Sji^b prewnURg^ piahs arc often too rigid* 
applicable «nly in c;^^iri^;A^ the .student has a reasonable grasp of the 
maieriai at the levcVof cor/s>iou5nes?.vunfonuhatc)y> moiir sludcms need 
Ijclp io uncover id^a^; ihar fine^cr in she subcoinscioii^ pr unconsdous" 

.•'realms of the, mmd.* . ' 

iij the 'vvMke.»>f^choi4J>hip based on composition as process, fcvv: 

'Ting center difciiofs today would deny the need for effective invention 
biraicgic?>. both in she cla^^sroom and as part of writing a*nterinslriiction-; 
Our !>ii2dentH, for the mo^t pan, are parutyxcd by ihe hec^ to d^^U on the 
fajniliar. >afc idca.S 'that rtttfrum their. Mnexamined values/ Apd' their 

- acstdcmic training has riircl>: cha!icnged those values^ As Janet ErJv1g'>ays, 
*The major kind of ei^ay too many students have b<fen taUghl to write is 

^ algorithnuc, or so mechamcal that a computer could Tcadily JtK^ pro* 
grammcd to product it: \^hcn a :irQdcnt is hurried or anxipits, he Sunjp^ly 
reverts of regre^sfe to |Ke only program he kho^s, as jf inserting s single 
ciird into ]>|$ braini^^' T^ overcortie thosc rnechaniMic a^ponse^/ihe wri 
f iiig-ccnter director must provide prewritmg tasks ih?^i unleash the powers 
: of the mtnd^ r^ither than those ife hasten l^ic itm^at to safe hnrbbr5, 
\: Af iiiytoUe^s r<;po/, for examrple*. tend to ovcrwhcltn students, fore? them 
; even farther imo fanVd^ar haveiis. Tiigmcmks^ for all it^; Ainui.\ >> cpn^^ 
; fusing ^y&ci to teachers Aihu tutors \vhef> the heuristic is cbn^itdered: in its 
briginal (prra. And yel, should the:^^nter dtjeclor entirely the 

^^reat promise of. these hcuristjc^v' rttrc^ling finitty to the seemin^^ 
'"anarchlsiicw frecwrtiing" methods of Petcr^Elb6w"s J^^^ ^Ufioui \ 
^Teachers or Keh/Mi ii^fhric'^ 'Jifiling Writing? A\i^^ frtM^writing 4nd 
brairVstorming and 

the writing ceiiter tuior^ vve also need; to Iqok toward ways bf^b^^^ 
. ihe -'^layfor elehieptv from ihq^ rn ore systematic p^ 
^^(>r^ bcst.;^usc in tli^ labbrafbry sctttng^a p|cwriiing'j)la^ 

thcT frivolous elements of freewrijiing vvhh lb the fonnal.; 

heuHstic, lfv%ct; the siudenis frequent the wUing center ^ are^'^y 

most often students *'v^h6 have not^yct learned the pkmntt o{ playmg 
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with ideas and of bringing their intellectual experiences to bear on their 
livcs»''5 ConsequejiUy, t!ie first obligation of the center is to stress play, a 
complex term that transcends its simple and frivolous connotations,' Tlie 
word p^ay has rakny nricc?nings anc} associations, most of th^m suggested 
by the French yew, a word central to the deconstructionist language 
theories of Jacques Derrida. ' ^ / 

Derrida, ia his treatises on language, writing, ai.d literature, conduct 
"a sustained arguixient against the possibility of anything pure and simple 
which can serve as the foundation for the meaniag of signs.*'^ ,He says 
that the history of Nvriting is the search for *'a p^st that ha? never bebn 
present.''^ That is, according ta Derrida, .Western culture and its litera- 
ture are based on a series of fictions, erroneous assumptions about God^ 
Being, and other concepts that did not ever exist but which humankind 
has fabricated and perpetuated through a series of linguistic signs. Lan* 
guage, including written prose,-is therefore merely an artificial system of 
arbitrary markers that have meanings only in relation to one anpther, not 
as symbolic units relating to sohie higher plane of existence ox td^some 
actual object in this world; As Derrida says, "the signified concejDt is 
never present in itself, in an adequate presence that would refer only to ^ 
itself. Every concept is necessarily and essentially inscribed iu a chain or a/' 
system, within which it refers to another and to other concepts, by the 
systematic play of differences."* For Derrida, "the play of differences/" or . 
differance as he call it, is a measure of the relationships between^words, 
sounds, and' concepts within the chain. William A. Covino, ip^a recent 
article in freshman English News, says that the terms diffirance and 
invention are synonymous, both involving a playful investigation of 
graphchiic;'^semantic, and syntactic distinctions.' Therefor^, in the proress 
of inventidn, it is the ''play of differences" that ih^kes/the tagmcme 
liUeiresting, the pentad challenging, and the topoi stimulating; each of 
these heuristics has at its heart the concept of "play:*'^/ / . ^ 

• Play O'ewj inimediately' suggests a frivolous activity,/sometimes irra- 
4ionai, perhaps a flight ofiahcy beyond the barriers - of logic and physics. ' 
that so often characterizes the games of children. But play a^so means the 
interplay of objects or ideas, as in the "play" of two musical strains olr the 
"play of light upon a windpwpane."' Furthermore, the word play is a 
synonym for the dramatic performance, with emphasis on actor,'scene, 
' Conflict, and purpose. There are ^ther associations as well, including the . 
'frolic of sports and the risk of gambling. By whatever definition, p/ay 
should retain something of the frivolous, the ethereal, and the dramatic, 
for it is a yay of uncovering associations th^ lie beyond the ^ealni; of ^ J; 
conscious knowing. For Derrida, this interplay of ideas is always a kind ^^^^^- i^^ 
of gamble. As .he says in Speech and Ptienomena, '*In marking .out 
rf/X^erflWc^, everything is a matter of strategy and risk." ^' J ^ 
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Playing with Perspective 

The gambling interplay of strategy and risk lies at the center of all crea- 
tive thought. In the search for writing center materials, the risk involved 
in free interplay must of course be balanced by the security of a struc- 
tured heuristic. Among the most interesting prewriting exercises available 
in current textbooks is Gregory and Elizabeth Cowan's "cubing," a 
simple adaptation of the Aristotelian topoi^^ In "cubing," the student 
imagines a cube (or die) with something different written on each of its 
six sides: 

One side of the cube says: Describe it. 

Another side of the cube says: Compare it. 

A third side says: Associate it. 

The fourth says: Analyze it. 

The fifth says: Apply it. 

The si.xth side says: Argue for or against it. 

In this plan, the student proceeds through each step in order, taking no 
more than three to five minutes for each task: 

1. Describe it. Look at the subject closely and describe what you see. 
Colors, shapes, sizes, and so forth. 

2. Compare it. What is it similar to? What is it different from? 

3. Associate it. What does it make you think of? What comes into your 
mind? It can be similar things, or you can think of different times, 
places, people. Just let your mind go and see what associations you 
have for this subject. 

4. Analyze it. Tell how it is made. (You don't have to know; you can 
make it up.) 

5. Ar^ly it. Tell what you can do with it, how it can be used. . 

6. Argue for or against it. Go ahead and take a stand. Use any kind of 
reason you want to— rational, silly, or anyv/ .ere in between. 

Cowan and Cowan seem to recognize the playful aspects of cubing, 
because they instruct the student to look for one of these tasks "that 
made you smile, something that caused your pen to move faster, some- 
thing you felt some interest in and even some excitement about. "'^ in a 
sample cubing exercise printed in the textbook, the student writer, after 
describing, comparing, associating, and analyzing the subject (a chocolate- 
covered cherry), "started getting playful and putting things down even if 
he didn't know whether they were right or not.. He probaby has never 
been in a chocolate-covered cherry factory, but he had fun pretending he 
knew about it. And who knows what those fantasies might bring into his 
mind and what thoughts they might lead to."'^ After proceeding rou- 
tinely through the first four steps of cubing, the student wrote: 
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5. APPLY IT. The cherry can be used for anything but usually is used for 
parties or things like that. It sets a festive mood when used at Christmas 
time because it seems to be a natural association with Christmas. It can 
be used to put in chairs for practical jokes. It makes a nice looking 
mess on somebody's clothes. It can also. . . . 

6. ARGUE FOR OR AGAINST IT. The cherry is definitely a needed 
thing in our society and without the chocolate cherry where would 
America be. It*s like the old tradition—Christmas is not Christmas 
without a chocolate-covered cherry. After all, the father of our country, 
George Washington, brought our awareness of the cherry in his child- 
hood, even before he was president and he was elected by the people so 
it is evident that Americans are totally aware of the cherry*s heritage 
and as. . . . 

Of course, there are limitations to the prewriling plan called "cubing." 
Janice Lauer, seeking a meialheory of heuristic procedures, says that a 
first lest for models of invention is transcendency. She asks, "Can the 
writer transfer this model's questions or operations from one subject to 
another?"''* Well, no. Not always. However, most of those heuristics that 
would satisfy Lauer are loo difficult, loo formal, too lengthy, or too 
ambitious for writing center students who bring with them only vague, 
untested notions about their topics. Limited methods such as cubing are 
actually preferable in many ways, partly because such approaches are 
simple and easy to administer and partly because they facilitate "the play 
of differences" in a systematic manner. 

Dramatistic Play 

Another variety of prewriling approach with great potential for the writ- 
ing center is a variation on the dramatistic pentad, first explained by 
Kenneth Burke in A Grammar of Motives.^^ For Burke and his followers, 
invention begins with a look at five essential relationships in the human 
drama of any action: Act, Scene, Agent (Actor), Means, and Purpose. 
Burke's assumption— "all the world's a stage"— invokes another meaning 
for the term play, as it is used to refer to invention. Burke's pentad is 
based on the notion that any action, idea, proposal, or concept involves 
the questions "What are people doinc? How are they doing it? Why are 
they doing it?" In order to expand the^e basic questions, the studious 
writer looks for "perspective by incongruiiy," a rearranging of conven- 
tions in ways that create tension, paradox, and originality. The goal of 
the dramatistic pentad is the rearrangement of details until conventions 
and expectations arc violated, forcing the writer to take a frf sh, risk-filled 
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perspective on the topic. "The writer is eloquent," says Covino, "only 
insofar as he invents something that creates new categories which com- 
plement and advance the old ones."'^ 

Although Burke adniits that creating new categories may take some, 
practice for the beginning writer, the basic form of the pentad has the 
virtue of simplicity. Increasingly the pentad, in one form or another, is 
appearing in the "prewriting" sections of freshman English textbooks. 
For example, iathe latest edition q[ The Holt Guide to English, William 
Irmscher has broken the pentad into its usual categories, adding a series 
of more specific questions to each section: 

1. ACTION 
What happened? 
What is happening? 
What could happen? 
What is it? 

2. ACTOR-AGENT 
Who did it? 
Who is doing ii? 
What did it? 

What kind of agent is it? 

3. SCENE 

Where did it happen? 
Where is it happening? 
Where will it happen? 
* ■ When did it happen? 

What is the background? 

4. MEANS . . 
How did the agent do it? ^ 
What means were used? 

5. PURPOSE 
Why? 

Irmscher's version of the pentad is an effective and systematic method 
for uncovering dlfferarxe. Further, the model can be applied to most 
writing tasks with ease; it even fits Janice Lauer's standards of transcen- 
dency, flexible order, and generative capacity. The model, not at 
all complex in this form, can be expanded in two ways. First, the 
tutor can ask the negative form of each question: '*Which ones of the 
likely actors did not do it?" "What means did the actor not use that 
were available to him?" Second, any two of the five elements of the 
pentad can be viewed together. (Burke calls these '^ratios.") For instance, 
the writer may wish to compare the actor and scene in the question 
of Nixon's role in the Watergate affair: 'in what way was the Presi- 
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dcnl (actor) inllucnced by the proleclive curtain of office (scene) during 
the Watergate investigation?" 

In using the pentad, the student writer engages in a less frivolous sort 
of play than during cubing exercises. Rather, the play is dramatic, with 
character, conflict, setting, and motivation central to the method of 
mvention. For tutors in the writing center, Irmscher's application of the 
pentad might be made more meaningful if students practice the model as 
they describe a complicated photograph or an action-filled painting. 
While speculating about the five major considerations of the pentad, the 
student should gain useful practice. Also, the tutor could use a prescribed 
scenario for introducing the ratios and a series c;f negative questions. For 
instance, an impressionist painting of a Paris street scene or a crowded 
cafe might give the young writer an interesting topic for analysis. This 
playful comparison and rearrangement of details provides the most basic 
kind of help for the beginning writer, especially one fighting the question 
"Where do I begin?" As Irmscher says, "Playing with the combinations, 
seeing what they imply, and forming an opinion become a way of finding 
a thesis, the focus that in the final analysis makes a subject manageable 
and permits you to write about it."'' 

Tagmemic Play 

Richard E. Young, Alton L. Becker, and Kenneth L. Pike, borrowing 
from the fields of linguistics and physics, created the investigation proce- 
dure known as tagmemics. In Rhetoric: Discovery and Change, these 
authors describe a system of great complexity that asks the writer to 
considr iach subject as a particle, a wave, or a field: "That is, the writer 
can chr ,.se to view any element of his experience as if it were static, as if 
It were dynamic, or as if it were a network of relationships or part of a 
larger network."2o in addition,; Ihe authors ask the writer to consider 
contrast (how the subject differs from others), variation (how much the 
subject can change and still be itself), and distribution (where and when 
the subject occurs). Of all the established heuristics, tagmemics may best 
exemplify Derrida's concept of "the play of differences." The entire multi- 
dimensional system of invention is based on differences in time, space, 
and type that separate any two objects, ideas, or propositions.^' 

Both Derrida's differance and Pikers tagmeme reflect the pioneering 
linguistic studies of Ferdinand de Saussure, whose work on semiotics 
established both the arbitrariness of signs and their interdependence.^^ 
Echoing Saussure, Derrida argues that, in language, a word or sound has 
no significance except in relation to some past element and some future 
element. Moreover, all cbncepts exist within this great chain of time and 
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space, the. concepts gaining refevance only through the **play of differ- 
ences." In terms of tagmemic invention, ideas and concepts may be 
viewed independently, but they ultimately form part of a system which 
may be, in itself, part of an expanding circle of systems. Learning where 
something belongs in the system— and how it functions in relation to 
other items in the system— is much like the investigation procedures of 
a child: 

When a very young child finds something that to him is strange and 
interesting— a telephone, a transistor radio, or a watch— he sets 
about trying to understand it. He turns it over in his hands, shakes 
it, drops it, puts it in his mouth, takes it apart, and so on. Whatever 
adults may think of this, he is actually engaging in the very impor- 
tant activity of rendering the enigmatic world intelligible, and his 
initial efforts are devoted to accumulating as much relevant infor- 
mation as he can as quickly as possible. 

An adult confronted with a problematic situation engages in 
comparable, if less sticky and destructive, activity; but his effort 
usually involves mental rather than physical exploration, although it 
may involve both; Such exploration brings into play at least two 
distinctly human abilities: the ability to use language and the ability 
to shift perspectives on a unit deliberately. These abilities enable 
him to explore problematic data, both tangible and intangible, with 
astonishing speed and thoroughness by manipulating linguistic 
symbols and menial images rather than the objects themselves.^^ 

Unlike the pentad, which merely takes practice to master and apply, 
the tagmemic heuristic, as devised by Young, Becker, and Pike, is prob- 
ably forever beyond the abilities of young writers in a laboratory pro- 
gram. Consequently, for best results, tutors must distill the "playfuP 
elements from the model in one of two ways. First, the tutor may focus 
on one of the two general approaches, either the particle/ wave/ field 
perspective or the contrast/variation/dislribution perspective. Second, 
tutors may employ tagmemic elements in a prewri^ing questionnaire that 
they construct for a particular writing assignment. 

A good prewriting questionnaire that focuses on only one of the two 
. general approaches of tagmemics is available in the textbook Writing, by 
Cowan and Cowan.24 This model stresses the linguist's perspectives- 
contrast, variation, p.nd distribution: 

CONTRASTIVE FEATURES 

1. How is the subject different from things similar to it? 
' 2. How has this subject been different for me? 

3. What would a snapshot of this subject be? 

4. Hovy is this subject made? 
VARIATION 

5. How much can this subject change and still be itself? 
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6. How is it changing? 

7. How does the subject change from day to day? 

8. What different varieties of the subject do I know or have 
I encountered? 

9. What particular experiences do I have thai illustrate the 
different kinds of things I know or problems I have in rela- 
tion to this subject? 

10. How do I change in relation to this subje^^t? 
DISTRIBUTION 

1 1 . Where and when does this subject take place? 

12. What is the larger thing of which this subject is a part? 

13. What is the function of the subject in this larger thing? 

14. How does this subject fit into my life? 

15. What olhtr things (experiences) preceded it? followed it'' 
were similar for me? 

A student at Auburn University, using this tagmemic model in prewriting 
exercises at the writing center, discovered some interesting cultural pat- 
terns attached to what he considered a shallow subject: the American 
tradition of the handshake. Below are his responses to questions 11-15 
on distribution: 

11. Usually men shake hands with other men. Women don*l 
shake very often. It^s for introductions, or concluding business deals, 
or when somebody hits a home run or scores in basketball or some 
other sport. The handshake can happen anywhere. But in the 
South you see men shaking hands a lot—not so much in other 
parts of the country. It*s very formal. Kids don*l shake hands unless 
it's with adults. 

1 2. The handshake is part of the act of friendship, but it is also 
a kmd of greetmg between strangers. Il*s like saying "Look. 1 got 
nothmg m my hand. Tm friendly and harmless." People shake right- 
handed, even if they are lefties. Il»s alsoparl of the sports world, but 
that handshake is entirely different, a slap or a wrist-lock of some 
kind. And a handshake is also a sign of acceptance. If someone 
won't shake with you. there's going to be trouble.' 

13. The handshake is a formal sign of agreement and it meai.s 
acceptance. In a business deal it means "1 agree to these terms ** 
Like when I bought a car from my friend Alex. Before I had the 
money to pay him. we concluded the deal simply by shaking hands c 
That meant we were both obligated. When you meet a stranger, it 
means acceptance. You usually say. **rm glad to meet you" or **How 
do you do" while shaking hands. Sometimes it means peace. I saw a 
baseball game on TV the other day where there was a big brawl, 
and the umpire made the two players who started it shake hands 
before the game could start up again. Sometimes the handshake is a 
special sign. Blacks I know use a slapping kind of shake, and I nevpr 
know exactly how to do it. Who slaps first? 1 usually miss anyway. 
Some people don't shake at all. but they bow or they nod their 
heads. But it's really the sanx ':hing. 
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14. A special way the shake fits into my life involves the frat. 
The Sig Ep handshake is a secret one, but it involves clasping the 
fingers and wrist in a special way that I can't describe. All the frats 
have different kinds of shakes. Other limes 1 don't shake hands that 
much — maybe on a job interview or when 1 meet my parents' friends. 
Teenagers don't use the handshake much. My brother just waves his 
hand when he meets someone his own age. It's a dying convention, 
and it's too formal for our society. 

15. The handshake follows the signing of a contract or making 
an agreement, or when two strangers have just been introduced by 
someone who knows them both. At a sports game, it follows a 
successful score or good play. 

Afterwards, sometimes people just talk. Sometimes they step 
away from each other, like they don't really want to get any more 
involved. At the frat, the shake is followed by the password (1 also . 
can't tell it). 

A kiss is like a shake. Sometimes women kiss each ether instead 
of shaking hands. A hug is like a shake. Also a bow or a curisee 
[sic]. And the "high-five" in sports. I imagine it's different in 
other countries and cultures. People touch iheir foreheads as a kind 
of salute. And the salute, of course, is like a shake. It's really 
pretty complicated. 

This student, befuddled at first by the lack of depth to his subject, finally 
chose to write on the cultural differences he saw in the handshake, inter- 
viewing students from other countries and from other regions of the 
United, States. The tagmcmic approach allowed this student to see his 
topic from several perspectives. When he began to write in the center, he 
suffered no shortage of detail. 

A second, more challenging choice for the tutor would be to create a 
tagmcmic questionnaire to fit the assignment. Such a questionnaire could 
nave several kinds of questions, but most should stress playful assump- 
tions about change. For example, a questionnaire originally used in the 
writing center at Central Michigan University was designed for students 
writing character sketches. This questionnaire included inquiries such as 
"Would you be able to have 'a similar relationship with this person if 
he/she were (a) changed to the opposite sex, (b) changed to another race 
of people, or (c) aged by twenty years? Which change would have the 
most profound effect? Why?*' Tagmcmically-based prewriting sheets are 
usually effective because they ask beginning writers to speculate on 
differance, the distance between what things seem to be and what they 
might be in other contexts and with other variants. 

The Play of Analogy 

The search for analogies is central to the composing model proposed in 
1964 by D. Gordon Rohman and Albert Wlecke.^s In this prewriting 
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program llie experimenters, working with groups of students at-Miuhigan 
State University, found that writers profited greatly from exercises that 
revealed unusual links between concepts not previously joined. In one 
part of the process, the students encounter this exercise: 

Following are two lists of activities common to us all. Choose an 
activity irom the righthand list to explain by describing it in terms 
of an activity from the iefthand column (or vice versa). Push the 
application as far as it will go; don't be afraid of being "unusual." 
Stretch your wits. Try to condense your comparisons in a phrase or 
a word, rather than in extended actions or clayses. 



Activities A 


Activities B 


Playing cards 


Writing essays 


Changing a tire 


Making love 


Selling 


Growing up 


Walking 


Growing old 


Carpentry 


Rising in the world 


Sailing 


Studying 


Skiing 


Meditating 


Making match-stick houses 


Preaching 


Cutting out paper dolls 


Swindling 


Day dreaming 


Teaching 


Sewing ^ 


Dreaming 


Plowing 


Reforming 


Drafting 


Reasoning 


Launching rockets 


Wooing 


Running for office 


Chkperoning 


Hunting 


Failing 


Broiling 


Eating 


Playing baseball 


Quarreling 


Playing marbles 


Making peace 


Russian roulette 


Negotiating 


Hooking a rug. 


Brawling 


Fencing 


Revolting 


Knit'.ing 


Flying 


Swimming 


Lending 


Brushing teeth 


Inventing 



For Rohman and Wlecke, the creating of analogies is but the third part 
of the prewriting process, following journalkeeping and meditation. In 
the fulLcourse of these exercises, the student should grasp the notion of 
"reader-based'' writing (Linda Flower's term) as opposed to "writer- 
based" writing, in which the ideas remain ill formed and valid only 
esoterically. The investigators promote what Dorothy Sayers calls the 
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"as-if attitude" in which the student writer, filling the role of the child, 
treats the "familiar world *as W it were something else, the rug as if it 
were a battlefield, the wagon as if it were a stagecoach:''26 Rohman and 
Wlecke, apparently i.oncerned about the lack of high seriousness in their 
methods, warn that "play is not merely childish; it is one of the arche- 
typal forms cf human activity. They add: 

The pre-writer*s play involves the constructive use of illusion, con- 
scious self-deceit, daydreams, associations which imply no immedi- 
ate benefit, the willingness to manipulate words, concepts, everyday 
assumptions, toying with apparently irrelevant objects and things. 
The pre-writer*s play, as we tried to instruct our students, was not 
merely a lighthearted waste of time, but a potentially profound 
order of constructive effort, corresponding on a conscious level with 
the unconscious "play*" of bisociation within everyone's experience.27 

In the writing center, this kind of prewriting search for analogies can 
be highly productive, especially as an aid to a writer who has no idea 
where to begin. Rohman and Wlecke's prewriting model is simple to use, 
yet challenging. As an added benefit, it needs no adaptations or addi- 
tional revision by tutor or director. And, of course, the idea of "play" is 
built directly into the exercise. 

Certainly, these are not the only types of playful prewriting activities 
available for writing center tutors. Also to be considered are brainstorm- 
ing, freewriting, and even computer play.^s Common to the most useful 
models, however, is a structure for rearranging "reality** so that the known, 
familiar perspectives fall away and the unusual, "perverse" perspectives 
become visible. For the best tutors, this kind of approach may soon 
be internalized so that the tutor cati begin extemporaneously the process 
of "play," even without a heuristic at hand. It is probable that the expe- 
rienced tutors at a number of schools have been uoing just that for 
many years. 

Implications for the Writing Center 

All of this emphasis on the play of prewriting tasks is really a prologue to 
the long-ignored question "Why a writing center?" Although there are 
many good reasons for the growth of interest in the laboratory move- 
ment, the best one may involve prewriting. "In the writing laboratory,** 
says Rudolph Almasy, "students can find someone who will help them 
discover something to say."29 Once, in a world less complicated and more 
bookish, young writers came to college with a well-developed internal 
model for creating and inventing. But that is not the world of today. In 
the 80s "the first task of such [writing center] teachers is to help students 
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feel the initial dissonance that will necessitate the process of inquiry and 
make the assignment a real writing experience. "^^ 

In truth, despite all its other virtues, the writing center exists and 
prospers because it is an ideal playground for ideas. Here, the writer can 
rediscover the child in himself, engaging in a frivolous creative inter- 
change That fills an intellectual void. Kenneth Bruffee, in his best-known 
essay on peer tutoring, comes close to pinpointing the reason for the 
writing center movement when he says that "students . . . must deal with 
ideas not as artificial entities fully formed into an abstract and completed 
state; they deal with ideas in their fiuid, incomplete state of change, as 
developing emanations of human beings' mind.s."^* This playful trans- 
formation of incomplete ideas a>:d half-formed impressions occurs not 
only in peer tutoring dialogues, but whenever the writing center tutor uses 
questionnaires, heuristics, directed writing, or any other methods to chal- 
lenge the "familiarly known" values of a student writer. Of course, pre- 
writing could occur in the classroom (but rarely doc^) and could also be 
part of the student-teacher conference. But, in practical terms, the labora- 
tory, with its flexible structure, its vast resources, and its nonthreatening 
reputation, is the logical place for prewriting activities to occur. 
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17 Assessing a New Professional Role: 
The Writing Center Tutor 



Rodney Simard 

California State College, Bakersficl^l 



Simard provides a unique perspective of tutoring: that of the tutor. 
He points out that the role of tutor is quite different from other 
professional roles. The author treats the basic facets of that role: 
preparation and attitude, pedagogy, and the types of students the 
tutor encounters in the center. 



I. Attitude and Preparation 

Despite their various formats designed to meet ihe.equally various needs 
of individual institutions, writing centers have been firmly and perma- 
nently established in many American colleges and universities. Having 
increased in numbers perhaps as much as a hundredfold within the last 
decade,! writing centers, as Gary A. Olson observes, have "progressed 
from the old grammar lab model, in which tutors lecture to st^dents, to 
the modern writing cemer, in which tutors engage in a type of Socraiic 
dialogue with their pupils. Professional attention to the theory and 
administration of writing cehiers, however, has been slow to catch up to 
the proliferation of facilities. Almost entirely absent in existing commen- 
tary is substantive discussion of the actual position and role of the tutor, 
on whom the burden of dail^' center services generally falls. 

Centers are often staffed with tutors who face a bewildering set of 
challenges and difficulties that bear little resemblance to other pedagogical 
roles. Even if they are experienced classroom teachers, nevy tutors face a 
situation that differs greatly from what they have encountered in the 
classroom. They often have only their own experience of student confer- 
ences (if that) on which to base both their altitudes toward their new jobs 
and their methods of writing center tutoring, and .often the traditional 
methods of individualized instruction that they have employed in their 
offices prove to be counterproductive in the center. In fact the accounts 
of effective training and supervisory situations one encounters in the 
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professional literature (see, for instance, Lou Kelly's description of The 
Writing Center at the University of Iowa) seem to be the exceptions rather 
than the rule.-^ 

H. Eric Branscomb argues that "teaching the composing process 
demands experience, a deep background in good writing, and an unusual 
willingness to listen patiently to students."^ with the possible exception 
of experience, th^se are the same quaU:ies that mark the successful 
teacher, so new tutors should not be discouraged at the poverty of their 
tutorial skills, but rather should maximize all the resources at their dis- 
posal and consciously build those skills. Gcaerally, new teaching assis- 
tants receive some sort of formal guidance before or during their first 
experiences in the classroom, and these sessions can be an initial source 
of valuable information about many aspects of pedagogical theory. While 
each center should supplement these classes with training directed speci- 
fically toward the tutorial experience, perceptive tutors early realize that 
much of the burden of responsibility falls on them for the improvement 
and review of their basic teaching skills. A review of basic grammar and 
current composition practice is necessary; this may at first seem redun- 
dant, but a tutor often discovers that a large amount of theoretical and 
pedagogical knowledge has become dormant through disuse. A complete 
background review is also necessary to avoid compartmentalizing the 
center into ''specialists," a practice that decreases the efficiency and 
defeats the individualized approach of the center. Branscomb citss the 
example of the "spelling person," who specializes in this one area, 
familiarizing him- or herself only with spelling-related equipment and 
resources; Branscomb warns that "this 'specialist' approach to writing 
reduces the lab's ability to respond holistically to students and their 
wriling."5 The tutor munt also become familiar with the resources of the 
writing center— texts, v/orkbooks, tests, programs, and equiphient. 

As part of the basic review, a tutor might consult with specialists in 
fields relevant to the functions of the writing center. Better yet, the center 
director can, as at the University of Iowa, organize these preparatory 
steps into a formal class or can present them as a series of informal 
colloquia. For example, a linguist can be enlisted to discuss the applica- 
tion of transformational grammar to composition theory. 

Once tutors reach this initial stage of preparation, they face another 
obstacle: their own attitudes toward the tutorial experience. These atti- 
tudes often involve major reevaluations in the way they, as new figures of 
authority, confront students. In order to disguise their trepidations, new 
tutors, particularly, may attempt to define their new role rigidly and can 
become inflexible in both their stance and attitude. But adaptability to 
each student's needs is a tutor's most important function, and, as Muriel 
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Harris points out, !hc traditional paradigm of teacher-pupil is inapplicable 
to the position of the tutor: "We have an ideal teaching situation; In 
a non-ihreatening, non-evaluative setting where wc are coaches and 
helpers, not graders, wc work with students more receptive to learning."^ 
Each student who comes to the center already has a teacher, and while in 
some cases, teacher and tutor may prove to be the same person, the roles 
should be different. The student often has fears and anxieties to over- 
come, and many may involve classroom experience; the tutor can per- 
petuate these problems inadvertently by reproducing the atmosphere of 
the class. 

Of primary importance is the tutor's willingness io be flexible to meet 
the individual needs of the student. The undeniable reality of the tutorial 
situation is that each student's problems are uniquely his or her own and 
that an effective writing center is founded on one-on-one counseling con- 
cerning these unique problems. In practice, tutors will occasionally find 
thai they repeal themselves from student to student, but the personal 
attention each student receives is crucial. If tutors become rigid in their 
attitudes or methods, they will become ineffective and perhaps even 
destructive, reinforcing the student's basic prejudices about the composi- 
tion process. As Suzanne E. Jacobs and Adela B, Karliner point out, "the 
stance of the instructor should ... be variable, depending on what the 
student and his paper need, anywhere from friendly authoritarian to 
fellow conversant to recorder.*"^ 

Self-preparation is only half of what the tutor must anticipate, how- 
ever. The student approaches the tutorial situation v':th the same sense of 
novelty and inadequacy as an inexperienced tutor but also with some 
very real writing problems. While each student must ultimately be dealt 
with on an individual basis, the tutor can expect to confront a number of 
characteristic attitudes. Tilly Eggers points. out the common syndrome of 
the student as an outsider. 

Students see themselves as outsiders: they do not see themselves 
as writers, not as writers in their future jobs and not even as writers 
in the classes for which they write papers, exams, and reports. They 
do not see themselves as part of the literate community, and, 
consequently, whatever we teach is temporary, superficial, and, ut 
best preparatory.^ 

Similarly, Mina Shaughnessy observes that for the basic writing student, 
"academic writing is a trap, not a.way of saying something to someone."^ 
Eggers suggests that tutors must avoid being elitist in their own right. 
Rather, they should adopt the altitudes that "people who write are 
writers" and that writing is "a skill to develop, not a natural talent which 
some have and others have not., not a set of social conventions A^hich 
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ihey do not understand because they are not in the right group, and not 
as something buried on a page."'o Once students begin to view themselves 
as writers, they begin to see their problems as writing problems, not as 
deficiencies in personality or intelligence. But whatever the cause of stu- 
dents' negative views of themselves and their abilities, the tutor's job is to 
help alter those views. While Bruffee suggests that students must learn to 
view their tutors as distinct from their teachers, he notes that "it is 
important to keep in mind that the [tutor] must see himself differently 
too," for the tutorial experience is essentially collaborative, and tutors 
must adapt themselves to the student's needs or they have ceased to fulfill 
the expectations of their role. The nature of writing is.personal and 
subjective, and the student must never be made to feel enmeshed in the 
wheels of some depersonalizing machinery; the tutorial, with its basis in 
one-on-one counseling, affirms the personality of the individual student 
as a writer, and the shift from writing "lab" to writing "center" is indica- 
tive of the rejection of the pathology of error and "bad" writing. 

11. Pedagogy 

In addition to their own preparation and attitude, tutors must consider 
pedagogical matters. In the older view of the function of the writing 
"lab,'' a student was sent to correct a deficiency, a weakness measurable 
in terms of rules, typically the rules of grammar and usage. While much 
can be achieved in writing center-sponsored miniclasses that refresh 
groups of students on basic grammar, punctuation, and usage conven- 
tions, the individual student can seldom be dealt with effectively on a 
strictly grammatical basis. Rules may underiie the tutorial, but if they 
become the basis of it, the 'utor runs the risk of entrenching the students' 
prejudices against what they feel may be inaccessible, esoteric knowledge. 
An emphasis on grammur has at any rate been proved to be ineffective; 
as Karen I. Spear points out, "abundant research has successfully docu- 
mcjnted the weak corr<:lation between writing improvement and grammar 
instruction."" Current practice is to admit freely to the studenti as 
does William Strong, "that a technical knowledge of grammar will haye 
little or no impact on : . . ability to use the language with grace and 
precision. . . ."'2 in a study that helped encourage current practice, 
Shaughnessy observes that "so absolute is the importance of error in the 
minds of many writers that *good writing' to them means 'correct writing,' 
nothing more," and that "error is more than a mishap; it is a barrier that 
keeps [students] not only from writing something in formal English but 
from having something to write."'^ Students must first be made to feel 
that they are writers and will be writers for the rest of their lives. 
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They can then learn why rules and conventions exist and how they work, 
both in theory and in practice. The tutor who presents grammar by 
fiat only enhances the students' feeling of inability and futility. Unless 
students understand that writing is a continuing If aming proem rather 
than something one is able to do after one has learned, they will con- 
tinue to view themselves as outsiders who are stupid rather than tem- 
porarily deficient. 

In the one-on-one conference, the tutor is confronted with an array of 
problems, and no one formula will work for all of them. Shaughnessy 
correctly observes that '*the best programs ate developed in situ, in 
response to the needs of individual student populations and as reflections 
of the particular histories and resources of individual colleges.",'^ Tutors 
have two important immediate responsibilities. Students cannot be told 
what their problems are because they have been given traditional pre- 
scriptions many times; they must be led to an understanding of the nature 
of their weaknesses. How to this, of course, must be formulated in 
conference with the students, considering their specific problems in con- 
junction with their own personal anxieties and personalities. 

Second, as Jacobs and Karliner emphasize, the tutor must diagnose 
the student's problems correctly.^^ If the tutor is properly, prepared, this 
should not prove to be an overwhelming task. Tutors seeing students who 
have been referred to the center for work on specific problems clearly 
outlined and listed by a teacher have the responsibility of confronting 
those problems. But what a teacher has marked on a paper may only be a 
manifestation of more deeply rooted problems. Comprehensive diagnosis 
is one of the major distinctions between the roles of teachers and tutors. 
If a student is experiencing trouble with subject/ verb agreement, the 
tutor has the responsibility to seek the causes, which, for example, could 
very well lie in a basic dialectal difference between the student's speech 
patterns at home and at school. Similarly, a problem such as illogical 
reasoning may be the result of a misunderstanding of paragraph organi- 
zation. The tutor must also be alert for other substantive problems which 
for ne reason have passed undetected, such h speech and hearing 
disorders, learning disabilities, and the like. A surprising number of what 
appear to be simple errors are manifestations of quite real but subtle 
physical and psychological handicaps. 

A final warning about tutor pedagogy involves a problem Branscomb 
identifies: "During the brief history of learning centers in general, their 
one real weakness has been ... to substitute individual busy-work for 
individual teaching and learning."'^ A diffident tutor, confronted with a 
particularly unresponsive student and surrounded by a library of mate- 
rials that generally includes exercise sheets and self-paced prograniis, may 
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be icmpicd to send the student into a corner to •'practice'' alone. While 
exercise programs can be useful tools and produce results, ihey are sel- 
dom effective when divorced from the one-on-one conference. The mate- 
rials do give students the opportunity to learn f. ,-ismselves, but when 
used in isolation, they tend to compound the student's feelings of rejec- 
tion and sense of being outside the composition process. Hawever strong 
the temptation to substitute "practice" for instruction, tutors cannot 
afford to relinquish the role of guide to the student. 



III. Special Tutoring Relationships 

Since the majority of students who attend writing centers are composition 
students, I have directed my comments primarily toward the concerns 
and needs of this -ipecific group, and while a tutor inevitably encounters a 
variety of types of students with an equally varied range of problems, 
writing problems are almost inevitably involved in any student's atten- 
dance at a writing center. The same standards and procedures tutors 
apply io composition students can be effectively employed in work with 
any student, as long as the tutor's response is tailored to specific and 
personal needs. 

Students enrolled in literature courses, for example, are often con- 
cerned with their ability to comprehend a text. Many approaches are 
available to the tutor attempting to build up students' confidence in their 
reading and critical abilities, fear, rather th&n any substantive problem, 
usually being the root of their difficulties. Tutors' methods should be 
extensions of their work with composition students; as John R, Trimble 
notes, "a writer isn't self-sufficient until he has learned to think well.^'i^ 
Research into programs of heuristics suggests several successful methods 
for use with the literature student. 

Another type of student many tutors can anticipate working with is 
the graduate student. At the University of Alabama, for example, the 
Graduate School of Social Work requires its students lo take a written 
competency test; if two or three readers from the English faculty find a 
student deficient in any area, the student is required to work in. the 
writing center. With graduate students, tutors will often confront prob- 
lematic attitudinal situations. Graduate students often feel demeaned by 
having to attend a "lab" normally associated with freshman students 
for work on deficiencies they may firmly believe they do not possess. 
Although graduate tutees may initially resent being tutored by a fellow 
graduate student, that equality is the tutor's best tool, ^ince a level of 
intimacy is more important in dealing with a sophisticated student whose 
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pride may be in jeopardy than it is with students who are more accus- 
tomed to teacher authority. Most graduate students are professional, 
enough to ackn9wledge the realities of specialization, and once they 
accept the tutor as a colleague who possesses specialized knowledge that 
they can benefit from and the proper atmosphere is established, the actual 
work on the problems for which they were referred C£^.n progress smoothly 
and rapidly. And when their attendance is voluntary, graduate students 
are often the most delightful and stimulating tutees to work with, if only 
because their problems are often less severe than those of undergraduates, 
and counseling them involves more subtle problems and techniques. If 
tutors create a relationship that is both friendly and professional, they 
often experience a lively and enlightening discussion of their own field 
from another perspective. 

Tutors may also work with foreign students. The tutor has no real 
need to be wary of nonnative speakers, but these students may pose 
problems that will require tutors to do some extra study of their resource 
materials,'^ perhaps in consultation with an ESL specialist. One can 
expect foreign students to view their problems quite differently (and for 
unprepared tutors, quite disconcertingly) from the usual undergraduate. 
Matters that are seldom problems for native speakers (such as the uses of 
the prepositions to and o/) may confound foreign students. On the other 
hand, foreign students often ask challenging questions about grammar 
that can take ♦utbrs by surprise if they are not prepared. Many of the 
problems the tutor will be asked to address, however, are little different 
from those faced by the native speaker; therefore, as with all students, the 
proper rapport with the student is inevitably the most important aspect of 
the tutorial. ; 

The number of (^xh&v types of students .a tutor can expect to s",e is 
directly proportionate to the number of seifvices the writing center pro- 
vides. Most tutors will confer with studentsiseeking help in writing grad- 
uate school applications, preparing for standardized tests, composing 
letters, writing newspaper articles— the list can be endless. Tutors thus 
have an opportunity to expand the range of services their centers offer, 
and, at the same time, increase their own efficiency and gain valuable 
professional experience for themselves. For example, while the adminis- 
tration of the center is generally the responsibility of the director, the tutor 
usually has administrative duties. Detailed and conscientious recordkeep- 
ing can provide director and teacher with a record of the student progress, 
but these records can also provide the basis for a tutor's own case study 
research, an underdeveloped area of exploration in the profession. Also, 
as organizers of miniclas^^or professional symposia, tutors can gain 
experience that can substantially aid them in their own careers. 
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The potentials are great for the innovative tutor; through conscien- 
tiousness and diligence, the tutor's efforts directly benefit the student, the 
tutor, the writing center, the sponsoring department, the institution, and 
ultimately, the profession. 

However many tangible rewards of tutoring there may be. none of 
them competes with the sense of satisfaction a tutor receives by clearly 
effecting a change in the course of a student's xademic career and 
process of self-discovery. Every teacher who has been in the classroom 
knows something of the gratification of a student's epiphany or leap in 
self-confidence, but in the writing center, this satisfaction is intensified by 
the intimacy and immediacy of the tutor-student relationship. Of all his 
or her responsibilities, the tutor is likely to find writing center duty to be 
among the most satisfying and personally rewarding, high on the list of 
those experiences that bind a teacher to teaching. 
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18 Meeting the Needs 
of Foreign Students 
in the Writing Center 



Alexander Friedlander 
University of Alabama 



Writing center tutors are frequently ill-equipped to handle the spe- 
cial needs of foreign students. Friedlander, a specialist in English as 
a Second Language, describes how to incorporate an ESL tutorial 
program within the framework of the writing center. The essay 
includes a brief bibliography of ESL materials for writing centers. 



While freshman composition teachers have become accustomed to stu- 
dents who appear in urgent need of intensive remediation, they are not 
always fully equipped to handle the continually growing population of 
foreign students. All too often, foreign students find themselves lumped 
with native speakers in freshman English courses. Their teachers soon 
label them "poor writers," apparently severely deficient in basic writing 
skills. U nsure of how to handle the situation, those teachers with access 
to writing centers often dispatch the poor foreigners to such a place. 
These students, accompanied by papers covered with autumnal shades, 
arrive at the center to be placed in the care of a tutor whose worst 
problems may have been football players who at least are native speakers 
of English. Confronted with a student who appears to have trouble 
understanding the intricacies of English, the tutor desperately attempts to 
inform the unhappy foreign student of the correct way to approach each 
and every one of the numerous errors. A few sessions like this and foreign 
students are usually little better off than when they first came to the . 
writing center, having consumed but not fully understood a mass of 
confusing and complex information. 

Pessimistic as it may seem, this scenario is often close to reality. Writ- 
ing centers are not always equipped and tutors not always trained to deal 
with the special problems of foreign students, especially since the prob- 
lems these students face are often grammatical and idiomatic rather than 
rhetorical. While readily able tc find developmental workbooks that cer- 
tainly supply ideas and help, tutors do not necessarily know how to cope 
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with omillcd articles and subject pronouns, with a lack of understanding 
of correct word order or appropriate word choice, or with incorrect 
preposition and article usage. In addition, most workbooks are not 
designed for foreign students and contain words, phrases, and ideas that 
can cause cultural misunderstandings, thus increasing the dilemma of the 
tutor. For example, foreign students do not always recognize common 
American first or last names and often do not know whether the name 
implies male or f emale. Similarly, the foreigner may not understand the 
cultural connotations of a certain word. ' 

' Some foreign students may be fortunate enough to attend an institu- 
tion which conducts special sections of freshman English designed exclu- 
sively for nonnative speakers. But even if this is the case, many of these 
students need help that is difficult to provide in the classroom setting. At 
the University of Alabama, for example, foreign students can enroll in 
two special sections of freshman composition designed for foreigners; 
however, many students need to focus on individual problems that are 
more easily overcome in a tutorial setting, such as can be provided by a 
writing center. When students in these classes are referred to the center, 
two problems often arise. First, the students see their refe- ral as punitive; 
for some, it represents loss of facj and an implied inadequacy. Second, 
tutors are uncertain how to cope with ESL students; frequently tutors 
have never faced the unique problems encountered with learners of 
English. To help solve these problems, a tutorial program within the 
writing center can be established. 

.The University of Alabama program is quite simple: one writing 
center tutor is assigned full-time to work with foreign students in fresh- 
man English. (Budgetary restrictions have prevented additional tutors.) 
In addition, all students in the special sections of freshman English 
are required to attend the center at least thirty minutes a week. This 
course requirement helps alleviate cultural antagonism. Actually, to 
avoid overloading the tutor, only those students with the most serious 
writing difficulties attend the center on a regular basis; the other stu- 
dents visit occasionally to work on specific problems. While this scheme 
represents one means of getting ESL students into the writing center, 
what happens once they start to appear? What needs to be done to 
prepare for foreign students? 

Setting Up a Program 

Writing center directors need to be prepared for foreign students, particu- 
larly in areas of the country attractive to students from outside the 
United States. While there may^.be instances in which the influx of foreign 
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siudcnis is so great that a separate facility for ESL writers may be the 
best solution, foreign students usually must be accommodated in the 
general writing center. In fact, foreign students should not be treated 
differently from American students. This essay assumes that this is the 
situation— that the foreign student will be referred by a faculty member 
or will walk in and be assigned a tutor just as any other student. 

Tutors 

Ideally, one tutor (or more if the number of students warrants and the 
budget allow) should be assigned to work with foreign students, either as 
part or all of his or her center assignment; students thus will make 
appointments to see that individual exclusively. This tutor, whether a 
graduate student or a peer tutor, will need training in ESL problems. In 
addition, the director jr a suitably qualified person should be available in 
a supervisory position, at least at the beginning of the semester. 

Materials 

Obtaining materials is more problematic. While workbooks designed for 
writing centers are useful, as mentioned previously, there are cultural 
problems inherent in such texts, and tutors might spend more time 
explaining idioms than working on a particular deficiency. The center 
should stock a number of source materials designed particularly to aid 
ESL students. (A brief list appears in the bibliography following this 
chapter.) Aside from these materials, center- and tutor-developed hand- 
outs, based on student writing, are invaluable; and centers shouFd create 
their own ESL materials file. , ' 

Funding 

An ESL writing center program is dependent upon adequate funding. 
Unfortunately, in many centers funds are limited, and directors may have 
to allot part of their already strained budget towards ESL. The depart- 
ment within which the center is placed should be the first source of 
additional funds. Outside of the department, the college administration 
may prove the best hope for additional funding. A good case for funding 
can be based on the growing number of foreign students attending. 
American institutions. (A recent Newsweek article suggests that the num- 
ber of foreigners enrolled in American colleges may double by 1990.') 
Center directors should prepare a thorough feasibility study, based on 
their own records, college admissions, and projected enrollment: It also 
may be possible to procure a grant from agoveirnment or state agency or 
from a local company associated with foreign trade. 
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Tutor Training 

Training tutors to work with foreign stud^^nts is essential because of the 
specialized needs of nonnative speakers. As Mina Shaughnessy has told 
us, tutors will find themselves in the position, first, of having "to teach 
features of English [they have] seldom had to think about, features whose 
complexity and irregularity or arbitrariness have been masked by habit, 
and second, of having to search out [their] students' preferences for 
erroneous forms."^ For instance, we all know intuitively when to use and 
when to omit the article; however, when confronted with a student who 
does not understand why it is acceptable to say "The dog:, ^ re in the 
yard" but not "The dogs are man's best friend," tutors often fumble the 
fine distinction. (And unless tutors have been trained, terms like count 
and noncount nouns may be alien.) We all know that "He gave me the 
book which it was written by his teacher" contains too many pronouns, 
and we agree that "Is a pleasant town" lacks a subject. What a tutor may 
not be aware of is that these errors are indicative of interference from the 
student's native language. Without training, tutors will find themselves 
frustrated when dealing with foreign students. 

Ideally, one or more tutors should be assigned to work exclusively 
with ESL students (depending upon the population of foreign students). 
In addition to the training all tutors receive as part of their orientation to 
the center, tutors of foreign students should become acquainted with the 
special problems they will encounter. The starting point should be an 
analysis of a short essay containing typical errors of ESL students: struc- 
tural problems, punctuation, spelling, usage, idiom. At this initial stage of 
the training program, tutors are likely to be overwhelmed by the num- 
ber and types of errors and, once they have at least a vague under- 
standing of the piece of writing, are likely to undertake a remediation 
process of laboriously correcting every error. Tutors must not yield to 
this temptation. 

With the resulting awareness of the complexity of the situation, 
tutors are ready for the next stage: an introduction to error analysis. 
This aspect of the training program should begin with a discussion of 
error analysis .ind first language interference. After reading articles on 
these topics, tutors should be given a numb^ir of typical para,qraphs with 
varying types of errors; successive paragraphs should present increasingly 
complex situations. They then should group the errors into broad cate- 
gories: organization ani development, sentence structure, punctuation, 
usage, and idiom. Through their analysis, tutors must decide where to 
begin with the student. Tutors must become aware of which errors con- 
tribute most to the students' difficulties and learn not to correct every 
single error. 
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The next stage is to examine strategies that address different error 
categories. Tutor trainees should be introduced to a number of books 
which will prove helpful when working with ESL tutees. In addition, the 
training program should involve material development. Since there are 
relatively few ESL workbooks suitable for use in the writing center and 
most developmental texts inhibit foreign student progress, tutors should 
try to develop material;^ closely related to the students' writing, thus 
giving tutees a better perspective of their problems. 

Finally, directors should, ask tutors to examine an ESL handbook. 
One that is invaluable is Alice UdiQ\\n\ Reference Guide io English: 
A Handbook of English as a Second Language. Tutors need to become 
acquainted with the formal terminology they will be using, as many 
foreign students have a solid grammar base arid use terms that iutors 
may only distantly be aware of, such as nominative absolutes or pluperfect 
tense. While native speakeis know their language, they cannot always 
explain it. Through this review, tutors will improve their own understand- 
ing and have i source to rely on when faced with awkward situations. 

Two admonitions complete the program. The first has already been 
discussed but bears repeating: it is crucial that tutors not attempt to 
correct every error. This leads to frustration and confusion as the learner 
struggles to master a variety of structures. Second, tutors should never 
fake answers to questions. Tutors will be faced with situations they can- 
not handle, and they should not be afraid to ask questions of thei" 
supervisor. Tutors must be honest in order to retain credibility. With 
these two subjects in mind, the director should supervise tutors ciosdy 
during their initial meetings with foreign students. 

Tutorial Strategies 

The starting point in remediation must be an analysis of the writer's 
errors. Errors are natural part of the learning process. In the words of 
Heidi Dulay and Marina Burt, "You can't learn without goofmg.''^ There 
are many factors leading to student errors, the easy cases being those of 
carelessness. Wi"* inany foreign students, however, errors signal a lack of 
familiarity and competence with English. It is not that nonnative. learners 
are stupid; rather, they write from acquired knowledge that may be based 
on their first language (LI) or may result from what they have learned in 
their second language (L2), English. Thus, when Spanish speakers write 
"theirs books," they are using their L! structure, where adjectives agree 
with nouns. Students must be shown that they need not be ashamed 
of mistakes, that their errors can be seen "as necessary stages in all 
language-learning, as the product of intelligent cognitive strategies and 
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therefore as potentially useful indicators of what processes they are 
using."-* Remediation focuses initially on the global errors, those that 
interfere most with communication, and thereafter with the lesser or 
/o(Yi/ errors. 5 

Prior to focusing on a particular remediation strategy, the tutor needs 
to put the student at ease. Rather than begin with errors, the tutor should 
ask students to talk about their writing, the topic itself, and what they 
intended to say about the topic. This discussion helps the tutor avoid the 
trap of telling students what they should have said and thus obscuring 
the students* perspective of the topic. Another procedure for the tutor is 
to ask the students what problems they had in writing the particular 
assignment. Not only does this help the students, but it also gives the 
tutor a better perspective on each essay. The next stage^is to focus on 
some of the correct aspects of the paper to show the students that they 
cat! produce acceptable work. This groundwork prepared, the tutor can 
begin to analy/e the errors in the paper and group them into, four broad 
categories: organization and development, sentence structure, punctua- 
tion, and usage. 

Organization 

A major problem area for many foreign students is organization. This is 
often culturally based. Many students come from cuhures where patterns 
of organization differ from the typical linear pattern of the English para- 
graph. English teachers expect to see a topic sentence followed by five or 
six sentences clearly developing and supporting the central idea. This 
paragraph is obvi:)usly linked to the remainder of the essay, providing (in 
theory at least) a unified coherent composition. Unfortunately, this mode 
of development does not necessarily hold true for other languages. 

In a thorough examination of this subject, Robert Kaplan notes that 
paragraphs written by Arabic speakers display a complexity of parallelism 
and much coordination, with little subordination; however, American 
English teachers see this as a sign of syntactic immaturity. Some Oriental 
writing is developed in a circular fashion, showing the subject indirectly 
"from a variety of tangential views''; Engish instructors sec this as lack of 
coherence. Kaplan also points to Romance languages, where writers 
digress much more freely than in English, again implying incoherence.* 

An understanding of the existence of such differences in essay devel- 
opment is crucial for the tutor. The realization that a seemingly inco- 
herent piece of writing results from a different cultural perspective leads 
the tutor to ani explanation and discussion of the English paragraph. 
Typically, the tutor should begin with the central idea of the student's 
paragraph and help shape it into a topic sentence. Through discussion. 
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the tutor can elicit from the student the key ideas that the writer wishes to 
express in the paragraph. Then the tutor should instruct the student to 
write one sentence about each idea. At this stage, with most students, the 
tutor is able to focus on molding the sentences inio a unified paragraph. 
In those cases where students still have problems in viewing the relation- 
ship between sentences^ the tutor can work on scrambled paragraphs 
where the student must organize a group of sentences into a logical 
structure following clues within each sentence. This procedure resembles 
work covered in the typical ESL class; in the center, these exercises are. 
done by those students experiencing the greatest difficulty. 

Sentence Structure 

The area of sentence structure includes sentence errors such as dangling 
modifiers, fragments, and overuse of simple sentences. One of the most 
effective pedagogical tools tutors can use is sentence combining. 

Developmental workbooks usually include large numbers of traditional 
sentence writing exercises; with most foreign students these are of limited 
value. ESL students quickly learn a pattern and regurgitate it in each 
sentence, but are often unable to transfer this knowledge to their own 
writing. Sentence combining gives tutors a great deal of freedom to over- 
come this difficulty. For instance, they can use controlled sentences where 
students must use a required structure: 

He gave me the book. 

He enjoyed reading it. [which] 

Such exercises help the student with a particular structure as well as an 
erroc typical of many foreign students— the retention of a pronoun 
despite the presence of a relative pronoun performing the same function: 

He gaye me the book which he enjoyed reading it. 

Sentences can be designed to focus on any aspect of sentence struc-» 
ture. Tutors then can move gradually to the other end of the scale: free 
combining. Given a number of sentences, students may combine them in 
any coherent fashion they choose. This also helps students understand 
that sentences may be combined in a number of acceptable forms. 
Alternatively, the tutor can ask the student to generate a series of simple 
sentences on a particular topic and then combine them into a number of 
complex structures. A careful path, from controlled to free combining 
helps the student with individual errors and with a realization of the 
almost infinite variety of available sentence types. Combining also aids 
those students whose writing consists primarily of simple and compound 
sentences. Gains in syntactic maturity are quite marked in some cases. 
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One problem inherent in using sentences in books published in this 
country is that they are extremely culture-bound. For example, one 
passage in William Strong's Sentence Combining uses the phrases "lit- 
tered with refuse," "stained with lipstick," and "to bus their own dishes," 
all of which either tend to be misunderstood or are not comprehended at 
all by foreign students. When using such materials, the tutor is likely to 
spend more time explaining meaning than the student does writing. As a 
result, tutors should try to use sentences with foreign students that are as 
culture-free as possible, creating their own materials when necessary. 

Punctuation 

Sentence combining can be highly effective in helping students overcome 
punctuation problems as well. Practice with combining leads foreign 
tutees to an understanding of where punctuation symbols can be used 
and which are best in a specific sentence. Workbooks are valuable, 
although exercises based on American culture are again least effective; 
tutors have better results with materials they themselves have formulated. 
Tutors also should be aware of punctuation errors that result from LI 
interference. For example, the comma in "I ^enjoyed the book thi- ., you 
gave me" may be caused by a similar structure in the tutee's first language. 



For the student who has difficulty with usage, whether this be a par- 
ticular tense or the -5 morpheme in the present tense, guided writing is 
invaluable. Simply put, the tutor assigns a passage in which the student 
must follow a specific direciion: "Rewrite this passage changing 'these 
students' to 'this student'" or "Rewrite changing 'this man' to 'this 
woman.'" When these changes have beeu made, the student must in the 
first passage change the relevant words into singular form, paying atten- 
tion to the form of the third person singular verbs; in the second instance, 
the tutee must change all words relevant to gendei. The tutor can con- 
struct passages^ to deal with any number of problems, but the student 
should be asked to attend to one specific area at a time. 

There are two areas that cause most foreign students much difficulty: 
prepositions and article usage. Unfortunately, there are no easy solutions 
here. It is best to have tutors work through as many examples as possible, 
supplying the few rules that they can to help the foreign studen^.s. A 
modified cloze exercise can help students with article and preposition 
usage. The cloze, a passage in which words are systematically omitted 
(usually every fifth or seventh word), should be modified as follows: 
instead of simply omitting articles or prepositions, students should be 
given a choice of three and asked to choose the correct one. The exercise 
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is most effective when the required prepositions fit a particular pattern — 
all prepositions of place or time, for instance. 

A writing center ESL program will not overcome every single problem 
students have, but it v^'ill help students gain a greater awareness of stan- 
dard written language and go a long way towards alleviating the prob- 
lems that nonnative speakers of English face in freshman composition 
courses. If writing center directors are prepared for foreign students and 
can train tutors who have the patience, interest, and understanding 
needed in the tutorial situation, they will be able to meet the needs of this 
rapidly growing writing center population. 
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19 Tutoring Business and Technical 
Writing Students in the Writing 
Center 



Bertie E. Fearing 
W. Keats Sparrow 
East Carolina University 



Fearing and Sparrow discuss how a center director can prepare 
tutors to work with students in business or technical writing. The 
major part of the essay is an outline of six skills basic to this 
type of writing. The authors also supply a list of professional devel- 
opment resources. 



I. Introduction 

Since business or technical writing differs enough from other types of 
composition to warrant separate textbooks and courses, this special kind 
of writing also warrants separate centers to provide supplemental instruc- 
tion for its students. However, limited budgets usually rule out such 
a costly accommodation. The result is that the growing number of stu- 
dents in business and technical writing classes must be referred to exist- 
ing writing centers for tutoring, no matter how unready these centers are 
to serve this purpose. 

In preparing their centers for this purpose, directors face two prob- 
lems. The first is the scarcity of qualified business and technical writing 
instructors to serve as tutors. Relatively few English graduate students or 
faculty members have ever taken a course! in business and technical writ- 
ing, much less taught one; and those who are qualified by education or 
experience to teach this special kind of writing usually command higher 
salaries than writing centers can afford. The second problem is the dis- 
satisfaction that results when business and technical writing clients are 
tutored by instructors prepared only in freshman composition. Students 
become disgruntled at being inadequately tutored, while instructors 
become demoralized at being unable to tutor adequately. 

The most practicable solution to these staffing problems is to help 
writing center instructors acquire competency in basic business and tech- 
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nical writing. Preparing instructors can be approached in several ways. 
One is to arrange for an on-campus business and technical writing 
specialist to conduct workshops for the writing center staff. Another is to 
hire (if funds are available) an off-campus authority in business and 
technical writing to conduct the workshops. A third is to ask the nearest 
chapter of the Society for Technical Communication f - nssistance; part 
of STC's mission is to assist educational institutions p V; carry out 
programs. (The national office of STC, whose address iS given the 
second part of this essay, will be happy to provide the address an ' phone 
numbers of local chapters.) A fourth option— and perhaps the best for 
the continued success of the program— is for directors to equip them- 
selves to conduct the workshops. 

The purpose of Parts II and III of this essay is to offer Guidance for 
directors who must train themselves to conduct both initial and fbllow-up 
workshops. Part II contains brief discussions of six representative writing 
skills (and sources relevant to them) which should enable directors to 
conduct initial workshops about key needs of business and technical 
writing students. Part III, a list of professional development resources, 
identifies opportunities for directors who wish to conduct follow-up 
workshops in more advanced business and technical writing skills. 

IL Basic Skills 

The six fundamental business and technical writing skills explained here 
are simple diction, economy, appropriate voice, parallelism, emphasis, 
and paragraph length. Although these subjects are usually taught in 
freshman composition, the following discussions explain and illustrate 
how they differ in business and technical writing. ; 

Simple Diction 

To achieve its purpose of presenting information "accurately and effi- 
ciently," business and technical writing must be as clear, concise, and easy 
to understand as possible. Yet the ideal is not always the reality. A recent 
survey reports that technical proposals are seriously and regularly flawed 
by foggy language and gobbledygook.* The chief culprit is word choice. If 
"absolute clarity at first, rapid reading"2 is a hallmark of good business 
and technical writing, as Fred Macintosh says, then the first step toward 
that instant clarity is plain and simple language. 

Indoctrinated as they are by their disciplines, business and technical 
students often err in selecting the impressive over the expressive v/ord: 
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activate, for start, conceptualize for think, endeavor for try, finalize for 
finish, optimum for best, prioritize for rank, and the like. Helping writers 
convert the complex to the simple is one of the first and easier steps to 
clear writing. Helping students down the ladder of abstraction is another, 
but not so easy, step. 

Abstract words abound in poorly written business and technical 
documents, and since students tend to imitate what they read, they 
assiduously plant abstractions in their writing. Writing center instructors 
can help students by asking then? pointed questions about their word 
choice: Is 3. factor a "reason" or a "cause" here? Does formulate mf^^n 
"purpose,*' "state," or "develop" -.n this serUence? Does the verb illustrate 
ask your reader "to explain," "to give an example," or "to diaw a visual 
aid"? Your instructions tell the reader to join part A to part B: should 
the reader "glue them," "weld them," ^solder them," or "screw them" 
together? 

Specificity is a must in effeCiive business and technical writing, yet it 
brings up the question of when to use technical terms. Writing center 
instructors can tell students that word choice is a matter of selecting , the 
appropriate level for the intended reader. As Ron Blicq explains, if the 
reader is an expert, fully knowledgeable in the field, then the writer 
can use precise technical terms. But if the reader is a layperson, then 
the writer should use more generally understood terms.^ Gordon Mills 
and John Walter put it succinctly: "Just don't use words your reader 
won't know."^ ^ 

Economy 

To write with economy is not to write little but to waste little. Why is 
economy so important in business and technical writing? Perhaps the 
chief reason is that particularly in business and industry, where people 
have much to read and little time, verI)ose documents may not be read. 
Since the busy reader always wants each memo, letter, or report to be as 
/ concise as possible, the business and technical writer should take pains to 
make every word count. ^ 

The findings of a recent study suggest, however, that despite declara- 
tions in favor of directness, general composition teachers are likely to 
reward papers with inflated prose and to equate prolixity with good 
writing.^ In view of these findings, when students from business and 
technical writing classes seek advice from instructors with traditional 
training, they are not likely to receive much help. Only if instructors 
really appreciate economy and are prepared to teach general and specific 
ways of achieving it can they provide the heeded tutorial assistance. 
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A recent text, Communicating through Letters and Reports, provides 
general guidelines for economical writing: (1) eliminate unnecessary ideas 
from early drafts, and (2) revise later drafts to remove deadwood 
phrases.6 Unnecessary ideas are those the reader already knows: 

BEFORE: In reply to your recent letter in which . 

you request an adjustment for the dam- 
aged trees you ordered from us, I am 
pleased tc report that we are refunding 
fifty percent of the purchase price. 

AFTER: We are refunding fifty percent of the 

purchase price as an adjustment for the 
damaged trees. (Reduced 46 percent) 

Other unnecessary ideas are those that do not need to be stated if they 
can be implied: 

BEFORE: I have studied the problem and have 

concluded that I can solve it. 

AFTER: I can solve the problem. (Reduced 38 

percent) 

Deadwood phrases are expressions that add nothing to content: at this 
point in time, in the judgment of Dr, Maier, costs a total of $5, and for 
the purpose of viewing the. With the deadwood removed, these ideas can 
be expressed as now, Dr. Maier thinks, costs $5, and /or viewing' the. 

Michael Adelstein explains specific ways to achieve economy.^ Among 
these are: 

1. Reduce adjectival clauses: 

WORDY: Salaries which are paid to tcachiers com- 

prise 30 percent of the'school budget. 

REDUCED: Teachers* salaries comprise 80 percent 

of the school budget. (Reduced 33 per- 
cent) 

. 2. Eliminate expletive sentence openers: 

V/ORDY: ^ There are many theories to explain stock 

market fluctuations. 
ECONOMICAL: Many theories explain market fluctua- . 

tions. (Reduced 33 percent) 

3. Simplify sentence structure: 

WORDY: As you realize is natural in these situa- 

tions, production costs have increased 
since estimates were prepared. 

SIMPLIFIED: Naturally, " production costs have in- 

creased since estimates were prepared. 
(Reduced 44 percent) 

4. Factor out repeated or similar words: 

WORDY: The manager was an aggressive, domi- 

neering, and caustic person. 
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FACTORED: - manager was aggressive, domineer- 

ing, and caustic. (Reduced 22 percent) 

5. Replace -ion nouns: 
accusation — charge 
commiseration — pity 
remuneration — pay 
termination— end 
transcription— copy 

In leaching economy, however, the writing center instructor should 
distinguish between brevity and economy. Brevity refers to shortness; 
a brief document often sacrifices completeness, clarity, vividness, and 
courtesy. On the other hand, economy refers to eliminating waste. Busi- 
ness and technical writing is not necessarily brief, but to he effective it 
must be economical. 

Appropriate Voice 

Conventional textbooks are quick to point out the undesirability of the 
passive as opposed to the active voice: it distorts proper emphases by 
inverting normal syntax and emphasizing the receiver instead of the doer 
of the action; it often detracts from forcefulness, vividness, and clarity by 
not identifying the actor; and it usually involves more words. Even when 
books note that the passive has its uses, they often do so only with 
grudging generalizations. In their panegyric to the active voice, for exam- 
ple, Strunk and White allow that writers need not "entirely discard" the 
passive, conceding (almost sadly) that it is "sometimes necessary. 

Because the passive is overused, these warnings serve a purpose. Hew- 
ever, since certain functions justify the passive, business and technical 
writers should understand that it offers them flexibility. Thus, writing 
center instructors must be able to develop this understanding in their 
clients by explaining the special situations when the passive is appropriate. 

As Communicating through Letters and Reports notes, the passive is 
often desirable in refusing claim adjustments.' When giving the reasons 
for refusals, letter writers using the active voice may sound as though 
they are accusing or belittling the reader; **You failed to add the oil 
before cranking the engine." Using the impersonal passive can reduce the 
offensiveness: "The oil was not added before the engine was cranked." 
, Other situations in which the passive may be helpful are, as Kenneth 
Houp and Thomas Pearsall explain, in emphasizing the result instead of 
the process ("The hogsheads are transported to the pick-up station by 
conveyer belt") and in emphasizing the action rather than the actor ("The 
most symmetrical music was composed by Vivaldi"). Moreover, the 
passive also serves effectively when the subject is obvious or unknown 
~7^The plane was piloted safely through theTtorm") and when the harsh- 
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ncss of fmperatives should be avoided ("Time for a coffee break should 
not be taken until 10:30'')Ji 

Yet, as several authors have cautioned, using the passive to suggest 
scientific objectivity may not be appropriate, even though some company 
officials, journal editors, and dissertation committees insist that writers 
use It for this purpose. Sound research, defensible facts, and valid 
inferences-^but not the impersonality of the passive voice-result in 
credible reporting. Business and technical writers should know that the 
use of the passive to create an air of ju5t-the«facts may result in dull, 
stilted communications. 

Paralhlism 

Parallelism, or the use of similar grammatical structures for similar ideas, 
serves the same purposes in business and technical writing that it does 
in conventional writing: it lends clarity, consistency, and thriftiness to 
the ideas beina expressed. It lends these qualities to outlines, compari- 
sons and contrasts, items in series, and constructions involving correla- 
tive conjunctions. 

However, as Charles Brusaw, Gerald Aired, and Walter Oliu explain, 
parallelism serves in a number of special business and technical writing 
situations as well: it clarifies and regularizes tables of contents, headings 
and captions, lists or enumerations, and instructionsJ^ In fact, its appli- 
cations in burJness and technical writing are so numerous that its use may 
at first seem excessive to writers who have btcn taught to avoid monotony 
and prefer structural variety. It is, therefore, a skill that writing center 
instructors should be able to justify arid teach to business and technical 
writing students. 

In tables of contents (and in lists of figures), parallelism serves as it 
does in outlining. Besides enabling readers to move quickly from one 
point to another, it points up "the relative value of each item."** Textual 
headings are especially useful in reports and r6sum6s. As Raymond 
Lesikar observes, parallel textual headings in these documents not only 
emphasize the relativity of the parts but also, because of their orderiiness, 
improve the api5earance of the contents.^* In a similar vein, keeping 
visual aid captions parallel with one another helps readers understand the 
contents of tables or figures without delay and relate them to the appro- 
priate text, as Nell Ann Pickett and Ann Laster suggest.'^ Brusaw, Aired, 
and Oliu observe that listing or enumerating specific items helps readers 
comprehend key ideas, as in setting forth criteria for decision making.'^ 
However, if the relative importance of each point is to be easily under- 
stood, all items in the list should have parallel structure. 
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Success in writin^i instructions, directions, and procedural manuals — 
among the principal i:isks of technical writers— depends largely upon 
simplifying and clarifying the process for readers. A proven way of sim- 
plifying and clarifying a process is by dividing it into numbered stepii, 
each an imperative: ''Third, tighten the bolt with the lug wrench." Chang- 
ing the syntax from one step to another can distract or confuse readers 
and interfere with comprehension, whereas using parallel structures lets 
readers move easily, methodically, and quickly through each step of the 
instructions. In discussing parallelism, fWinston Weathers writes: "Style is 
the art of choosing, and one of our tasks, as writers and teachers of 
writing, is to identify as many compositional choices as p ossible. Our 
comprehension— and practice— of style improves as we organize verbal 
locutions and constructions into areas of choice and indicate how ihe 
choice within any given area is to be made."'^ Because the function^ ot 
parallelism in business and technical writing are so numerous, explaining 
this verbal construction of choice is an important means of improving the 
style of business and technical prose. . " \ 

Emphasis ^ 

Failure to stress important points and to place those points in emphatic 
positions are weaknesses in business and technical writing. Writi^ig center 
instructors can teach two approaches to increase emphasis: rhetorical 
techniques and mechanical devices. 

Rhetorical techniques for emphasizing key points are prominent posi- 
tion, economy, vigorous words, and sentence structure. Busy readers of 
business and technical documents expect the main points in he most 
prominent position: the beginning. Therefore, key para::raphs should 
come first in a report, key sentences first in a paragraph, and key words 
first in a sentence. However, important points may also be reemphasized 
last in a report, paragraph, and sentence. Economy is a second technique 
for emphasis. As suggested earlier, too often important material is 
obscured by a mass of detail; clear up unnecessary detail — and points v ill 
stand out. Short paragraphs, short sentences, and short, concrete words 
highlight information. Deborah Andrews and Margaret Blickle advise: 
"Generally, complex matters should be assigned to short sentences; easy 
matters to longer ones.^i^ Finally, along with compact sentences, both 
parallel structure and active voice help to emphasize key points by pre- 
senting these points methodically and forcefully. 

Rarely touched upon in freshman composition is the use of mechanir 
cal devices for emphasis: typography, textual headings, and enumeration. 
Writing center personnel can show students how to emphasize key points 
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typographically by using underlining, italics, small capitals, large capitals, 
Italic large capitals, boldface, and large and small capitals. Headings not 
only highlight important materials, but also visually outline the content 
of a report and indicate the sequence of its divisions. When differentiated 
by typography and indentation to show degree, headings and subhead- 
ings help readers see the hierarchical relationships among the parts of a 
report and zero in on needed information. Enumeration, the third 
mechanical device, gives the. writer yet another means for highlighting 
important material. As Don Testa advises, each item list'd should be 
surrounded by white space and should begin with a bullet (•), a block (■}, 
or a flag (!►) to designate divisions or with a number to indicate order.20 
The following summary illustrates the principles of emphasis: 

To highlight important points in a technical document, the writer 
should consider using a comtDination of rhetorical techniques and 
mechanical devices: 

1. Rhetorical techniques 

• Prominent position 

• Economy 

• Vigorous words 

• Sentence structure 

2. Mechanical devices 

• Typography 

• Headings 

• Enumeration 

F iragraph Length 

Lack of paragraph development is one of the most frequent complaints 
of freshman composition instructors. Almost the opposite is true in busi- 
ness and technical writing classes, where students are urged to chunk 
mformation into bite-size, easy-to-read paragraphs. Again, conserving 
the reader's time and increasing readability are prime considerations. 
If, as Andrews and Blickle state, complex material should be cast in 
short sentences and simple material in longer sentences, then the same 
rule holds true for paragraph development. Short paragraphs stand out; 
and, by attracting attention, increase readability and emphasis of impor- 
tant material. 

There are instances, however, when writers erroneously assume that 
the nature of the material necessitates longer paragraphs. The following 
paragraph illustrates how lengthiness obscures clarity: 

Ideally, you want a car dealer who performs reliable service and 
who offers fair prices: There are several precautions ybu can take. 
Look at a dealer's service area. It should be two to three times the 
size of the showroom. If not, the dealer, is not serious about repairs. 
Check^around for diagnostic equipment, such as an engine oscillo- 
scope that can take expensive guesswork out of repairs. You want a 
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shop the dealer has spent a lot of money to equip properly. Make 
price comparisons among several dealers. The difference can save 
you money on repair and maintenance bills. Ask friends and rela- 
tives about the service their dealers give. Personal testimony is 
among the best of guarantees. If a dealer consistentl> gets a high 
rating, then buy whatever kind of car that dealer sells. Finally, don't 
do business with a dealer who misleads you during the selling 
process. Unethical salesmen usually mean unethical repairmen. 

Akhough not wompiex in content, the paragraph is cumbersome, bury- 
ing important material in continuous lines unrelieved by white space. A 
key service the writing center staff can render is to show basic business 
and technical writing students how to emphasize important information 
by "subparagraphing." According to Blicq,2» subparagraphing "offers a 
useful way to maintain continuity througii a series of points that are only 
partly related, and to draw attention to specific items." This advice can be 
used to revise the paragraph: 

Ideally, you want a car dealer who performs reliable service and 
who offers fair prices. There are several precautions you can take: 

1. Look at a dealer's service area. It should be two to three tinies 
the size of the showroom. If not, the dealer is not serious about 
repairs. 

2. Check around for diagnostic equipment, such as an engine oscillo- 
scope, that can take expensive guesswork out of repairs. You 
want a shop the dealer has spent a lot of money lo equip properly. 

3. Make price comparisons among several dealers. The difference 
can save you money on repair and maintenance bills. 

4. Ask friends and relatives about the service of their car dealers. 
Personal testimony is among the best of guarantees. If a dealer 
consistently gets a high rating, then buy whatever kind of car 
that dealer sells. 

Finally, don't do business with a dealer who misleads you during 
the selling process. Unethical salesmen usually mean unethical 
repairmen. 

The revised paragraph illustrates each of the six basic skills of effective 
business and technical writing. Simple diction, economy, appropriate 
voice, parallelism, emphasis, and short paragraphs help tp'present infor- 
mation in a clear, concise, easy-to-understand manner. 



III. Professional Development Resources 

The following compilation of professional development resources in busi- 
ness and technical writing is divided into three areas: summer institutes, 
journals, and books. By attending a summer institute and reading jour- 
nals and books, writing center directors should be able to conduct staff 
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workshops on other special business and technical writing skills as well as 
on more advanced topics such as special forms and formats, audience 
analysis and accommodation, and visual aids. 

Summer Institutes 

Institute in Technical Communication (Southeastern Conference on 
English in the Two-Year College). Nell Ann Pickett, English Depart- 
ment, Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mississippi 39154. (1984) 

Teaching Technical and Professional Communication. Conference Co- 
ordinator, Department of Humanities, College of Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109. 

Teaching Technical and Professional Communication. Offices of Con- 
tinuing Studies and Special Programs, P.O. Box 1892, Rice Univer- 
sity, Houston, Texas 77001. 

Teaching Technical and Professional Writing. Director, Scientific and 
Technical Communication, 14 Loew Hall, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 98 195. 

Teaching Technical and Professional Writing Workshop. School of Con- 
tinuing Education, Old Dominion University, Norfolk, Virginia 23508. 

Technical Writing Institute for Teachers. Technical Writing Institute, 
Division of Cvir.Mnuing Education, Rennselaer Polytechnic Inrtitute, 
Troy, New York 12181. 

University of Minnesota Institute in Technical Communication: Advanced 
Seminar for Teachers. Department of Rhetoric, 1364 Eckles Avenue, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 55108. 

Journals 

4SC/\ Pulk'fin and Journal of Business Communication, published by 
the American Business Communication Association?, University of 
Illinois, 608 South Sixth Street, Urbana, Illinois 61801. Dues, $30. 

Journal of Technical Writing and Communication, publi^'hed by Bay- 
wood Publishing Company, Farmingdale, New York 11735. Subscrip- 
tion, $50 (institution), $24 (individual). 

Teaching English in the Two-Year College, published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, till Kenyon Rd., Urbana, 111., 61801. 
Subscription, $15. 

Technical Communication, published by the Society for Technical Com- 
munication, 815 Fifteenth Street, NW, Washington, D.C., 20005. 
Dues, $40, nonmember subscription $23. 
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The Technical Writing Teacher, published by the Rhetoric Department at 
the University of Minnesota for the Associated Teachers of Technical 
Writing. Send membership dues to Nell Ann Pickett, English Depart- 
ment, Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mississippi 39154. Dues, $12. 

Books 

Anderson, Paul, ed. Teaching Technical Writing: Teaching Audience 
Analysis. Morehead, Ky.: Association of Teachers of Technical Writ- 
ing, 1980. 

Cunningham, Donald H., and Herman A. Estrin, eds. The Teaching of 
Technical Writi?ig. Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1975. 

Douglas, George H., ed. The Teaching of Business Communication. 
Champaign, 111.: American Business Communication Association, 
1978. 

Harris. John S., ed. Teaching Technical Writing: Training Teachers of 
Technical Writing. Morehead, Ky.: Association of Teachers of Tech- 
nical Writing, forthcoming. 

Pe?vrsall, Thomas E. Teaching Technical Writing: Methods for College 
Teachers. Washington, D. C: Society for Technical Communication, 
1977. 

Sawyer, Thomas M., ed. Technical and Professional Communication: 
Teaching in the Two-year College, Four-year College, Professional 
School. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Professional Communication Press, 1977. 

Sparrow, W. Keats, and Nell Ann Pickett, eds. Technical and Business 
Communication in Two-year Programs. Urbana, 111.: National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 1983. 

Stevenson, Dwight W., ed. Courses, Components, and Exercises in Tech* 
nical Communication. Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of 
. English, 1981. , 

Whitburn; Merrill, ed. Teaching Technical Writing: First Day in the 
Technical Writing Course, Morehead, Ky.: Association of Teachers of 
Technical Wriving, 1980. 

Notes 

1. Fred H. Macintosh, "How Good Is Our Product? Feedback from Indus- 
try, Government, the Armed Forces, and Research*' (Paper delivered to Ad- 
vanced Composition Section, South Atlantic Modern Language Association 
Annual Convention, Atlanta, November 1979). o 
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2. Fred H. Macintosh, "Writing for the World's Work,'' Teaching English in 
the Two-year College 2 (1975): 9. 

3. Ron S. Blicq, Technically-- Write 2nd ed. ' (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1981), 17. For an excellent analysis of the five levels of audience, 
see Thomas E. Pearsall, Audience Analysis for Technical Writing (Beverly Hills: 
Glencoe, 1981), xii-xiii. 

4. Gordon H. Mills and John A. Walter, Technical Writing. 3rd ed. (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970), 25. 

5. Rosemary L. Hake and Joseph M. Williams, **Style and Its Consequences: 
Do as I Do, Not as I Say," College English 43 (1981): 433-51. 

6. C. W. Wilkinson, Peter B. Clarke, and Dorothy Colby Menning Wilkinson, 
Communicating through Letters and Reports, 7th ed. (Homewood, 111.- Irwin, 
1980), 36-38. 

7. Michael E. Adelstein, Contemporary Business Writing (fie^ York: Ran- 
dom. House, 1971), 139-54. ' 

8. William Strunk, Jr., and E. B. White, 77ie Elements of Style, 3rd ed. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1979), 18. 

9. Wilkinson, Clarke, and Wilkinson, 212. 

10. Kenneth W. Houp and Thomas E. Pearsall, Reporting Technical Informa- 
tion, 4th ed. (Beverly Hills: Glencoe, 1980), 127-28, 171-72. 

11. Adelstein, 172-77. 

12. See, for example, Houp and Pearsall, 172. 

13. Charles T. Brusaw, Gerald J. Aired, and Walter E. Oliu, The Business 
Writer's Handbook, 2nd ed. (New York: St. Martin's, 1982), 41 1-15, 428-29, 
438-39. 

14. 428-29. 

. 15. Raymono V. Lesikar, Basic Business Communication, Revised ed. (Home- 
wood, 111.: Irwin, 1982), 241-49, 441-43. 

16. Nell Ann Pickett and Ann A. Laster. Technical English: Writing, Reading, 
and Speaking, 3rd ed. (New York: Harper and Row, 1980), 433. 

17. Brusaw, Aired, and Oliu, 335-36. 

18. Winston Weathers, "The Rhetoric of the Series," College Composition 
and Communication 17 (1966): 217. ' ^ , 

19. Deborah C. Andrews and Margaret D. Blickle, Technical Writing: Prin- 
ciples and Forms, 2nd ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1982), 105. 

20. Don L. Testa, How to Develop a Format for Any Publication (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Society for Technical Communication, 1978), 16. 

21. Blicq, 37. 
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